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PREUSTRAT ED B Y 


Taro Hitomutsu, Seattle, Washington, to Masuji 
Hitomutsu, Kojimachi, Centre of Tokyo, Japan. 

SEeatTr.e, WasHINGTON, U.S. A., January 15, 1907. 

My So Much Adored and Greatly Revered Father : 
Y ANY and varied are the experiences that 
When They Cannot Obtain to have met me since with your sanction I left 
Themselves What They Demand your respected and hospitable roof, and 
many as the blossoms of the cherry trees in the 
spring are the impressions and thoughts that since then have chosen to flower 
themselves in my mind. Already you know how it fared with me in my long voyage 
through the sea, and how to me there was sent, from one of the big Japanese-American 
trading companies, the fifty dollars (one hundred yen) to defray my passage hither, 
and how another forty dollars (eighty yen) was intrusted me for ‘‘show”’ money to hold 
up to the eyes of the stupid immigration officers before restoring it to its rightful 
owners. Likewise do you know how I was met at the dock by my friends and 
escorted by their presence to the Japanese quarter, and how afterward, through a 
Japanese-American employment agency, I discovered that there was work for me ina 
so-called aristocratic American family at eight dollars a month, my board to be 
wrapped in with it. This menial position, as you can reflect by yourself, is very 
humiliating to a young Japanese man like me, whose veins flow with the noble blood 
of the Samurai and whom you educated at such expense and sacrifice to yourself at 
the Imperial University. But it has with it its compensations in that it gives me 
much time to devote to the English language, with which tongue I am now writing to 
you that you and your friends who command English may suspect what perfection I 
am now reaching in it. Also it frees my evenings many times that I may compel 
American and English legal lore at the law academy to acquire proficiency in my 
diligent mind. 

You will be surprised no doubt to apprehend that after two weeks of prolonged 
service in this so-called aristocratic American family I discharged myself without notice 
to my employment, to seek the same experience in a second so-called aristocratic 
American family, and that I swiftly facsimiled the operation to hire myself to a third 
such family, with which I now abide. I did thus for two reasons. Firstly, I heightened 
my income by so acting from eight dollars to twelve dollars and from twelve dollars 
to fifteen dollars a month, which shows how foolish is the American proverb that says 
a stone that keeps on rolling from the mountain-top gathers no moss around itself. 
Secondly, the place where first I employed myself was governed by an ill-bred lady, 
who told me in terms absent from sufficient respect that her windows were not 
properly groomed. ‘‘It might do,’’ said she scornfully, ‘‘in Japan, but we Americans 
demand to ourselves a more heightened degree of cleanliness.”’ 

“Then clean them for yourself sufficiently according to the American notions,” I 
replied, and discharged myself, having already in advance secured myself to the more 
profitable twelve-dollar situation. The twelve- 
dollar situation is much to be preferenced, not 
only on account of the superior salary, but also 

use it is administered by the lady of the 
house in a manner more adopted to the Japanese 


dignity. The trouble in the second situation gave . 
birth to itself out of the fact that the lady’s oldest AN 1\ /) ’ aD 
son on several situations called me ‘‘John” —an x / / ! 
insulting epithet the Americans apply when ad- Sai 
sing the attention of all Chinese —despite the — os 
advice that I admonished this oldest son on sev- = ~ Be js tay 
eral situations sharply that my name was not : ; 
John, but Taro. Carefully hiring out myself first si eas 
to the fifteen-dollar job I jiu-jitsued the eldest fal 
son of this considerable lady over my right v7 
and set him, head first, in the Chinese y vay as 
7. 
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um d that adorns the hallway of his 
honorable mother. ; 

The trouble here is that the Chinese selected 
tocome to America before the Japanese, and the 4 
sons of China, being a meek, servile and very- ps © 
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“sult and laid dust before the feet of those who Ge j 
whatever injury they chose upon them. a = 
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much-afraid race, they bowed themselves to every = : we . — 





is according to the tenets of the Christian ‘How Can You Await for Your Son to Turn Himself Around in the Higher Set?” 


THROUGH JAPANESE EYES 


Taro Tells of the Strange Ways 


Americans 
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religion, which says: ‘‘If your enemy smite your 
right cheek, turn to him your left cheek immediately 
that he may give himself the joy of being impartial 
to all sides of your face.’’ Thisis, you see, very nice 
for the Christians, but not so highly to be recom- «Taro, What Branches of Knowledge 
mended for the Chinese, who may not practice, Pursues the Young Lady of Japan?” 
as another American proverb says, what they learn. 

With us Japanese it is quite different; we are a warlike, proud, high-spirited race, 
and we will not be hospitable to any treatment that compromises our honor, lets down 
our dignity or takes off from our self-respect. Not much! This tenet we are slowly 
impressing into the American mind by jiu-jitsu, fists and stones carefully aimed at 
locations on the anatomy where impressions have the habit of resting most painfully and 
longest. Already many American citizens appreciate the difference between the Chinese 
and Japanese, which may be seen any day by indulging a walk and observing how 
Americans step politely to one side for Japanese sticks and stones, while they reserve 
a place in the street in which to push Chinese from the sidewalks. Back of this fact 
rests the deep philosophy why the Chinese are preferred over the Japanese for 
servants and why Chinamen are paid fewer ‘‘yens’”’ for wages. I myself, for much 
the same reasons, would present a Chinaman with the preference over a Japanese if I 
should become wealthy enough to afford servants, which I hope I shall soon. ’ 

In the household where I am now employed I am being extended the courtesy and 
respect that is payable to a Japanese of noble blood who has been sent to the 
Imperial University by his self-sacrificing, esteemed father to acquire the respected 
profession of the law. This household hired itself at least to four Japanese servants 
before me, and experience learns that to preserve servants in the household all the 
family must learn from one servant the etiquette and rules to be applied to the next 
servant that may be induced to accept the position vacated by his predecessors. I 
have held myself in my present situation for three weeks, and thus far I have not been 
even tempted to demonstrate to any member of the family why jiu-jitsu has done so 
much to help prop up the prestige and incomes of the Japanese, and why we value it as 
highly as anything our sacred country so far has produced. 

I have no doubt at all that you would be deeply abstracted from yourself, my 
dearest father, by a description of the manners and the customs of this strange people 
who differ themselves so much from us in every imagined way, and who are so far 
away from us in their ideals as well as in their actions. I can coax out the national 
characteristics best, I think, by illustrating my points through the Reads, the family 
for which I am now demeaning myself by working in the capacity of their servant. 
Their household combines Mr. and Mrs. Read, three sons, three daughters and Mr. 
Read’s grandfather. This is an unusually profound number of children for an 
American family, but it was. produced long before race suicide became a fad. 
President Roosevelt, as you may have read in the Japanese newspapers, is constantly 
emitting ukases against race suicide, for he is 
afraid that if the supply of children gives out 
there will be no voters left to assist him into the 
White House when he runs to be President for 
the sixth time. For this suicide of the race—a 
curse from which our blessed country is kept 
apart and without which it raises large families 
in ignorance—there are three or four reasons. 
The first one of these is that the cost of living in 
the United States has advanced so high that the 
only way a laboring man can afford to have a 
large family is to reside in the poorhouse with it. 
Business and social reasons compel men to keep 
themselves up to this to-be-laughed-at high 
standard of living, and they have come to see 
that the only manner by whose operation they 
can keep this standard up is to keep down the 
number of their spring-off. The millionaires set 
the pace by being hospitable to wicked and harm- 
ful ideas of extravagance, luxuries and wastes. 
Then, those with minor and younger fortunes try 
to imitate the richest, and those on the next 
platform, monkeylike, imitate those just above 
them, and so do these vicious ideals leak down 
from the most exalted to the most humblest, until 
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the whole society isa corruption. It seems to me that the 
chief occupations of the Americans are to throw money 
out of the windows into the streets so that their neighbors 
may delusion themselves with the false idea that they 
have still more money inside the house to discharge 
through the windows if they wish. This they call here 
‘‘putting the front up.” 

When George Read, the second son, comes home from 
college and his father overlooks his bills he groans and says: 
‘My son, why do you lavish yourself to such a degree with 
your father’s hard-earned cash money?’’ And the son 
answers: ‘‘Father, the other young men in my set lavish 
themselves to the same degrée, and I must put the front 
high up or lavish myself with a lower set.”” Then Mrs. 
Read, the mother, says: ‘‘George is right; how can- you 
await for your son to turn himself around in the higher set, 
hold on to his social situation and adhere to the college 
fraternity [a college club which keeps in secret the gam- 
bling debts of its adherents] unless he holds the front up as 
high as they do?”” Then Mr. Read’s face resembles the 
corkscrew with much worry and he says: ‘‘I don’t know 
where it is all to come from,” and he then bestows on 
George more money to throw in secret out of the window of 
his fraternity. So it marches, until the heart of your obedi- 
ent and respectful Taro grows heavy with the reflection of 





This They Call Here “ Putting the Front Up” 


how much considerable wealth goes into the gutter that 
might enrich your affectionate Taro’s pants, and he thinks 
to ask for higher wages. 

In Nippon, the fair and the sacred, we have, owing to 
high luck, no millionaires to give the pace for the rest of 
the population to chase absurd and destructive ideals, and 
we elude the evil consequences. On the other hand, our 
nobility, which sits in the place of the American million- 
aires, has been with us a blessing instead of a curse, spread- 
ing throughout our venerated island lofty ideals for the 
common people to conduct itself with chivalry, pride, 
patriotism and bravery that laughs death to the face. 
Moreover, our people are frugal in their manners, follow 
the simple life as to their.tastes, and do not employ the 
insane house styles and standards of living. And so it is 
brought about that a Japanese village can subsist them- 
selves on what a few American millionaires discharge 
through the windows. Our Mikado, the celestial and 
Heaven-born, needs never waste his time, unestimated in 
value, by emitting ukases to us against committing suicide 
of the race. For in Japan we look down on children as the 
rarest blessing that life can bestow; children venerate 
their parents with sky-high love, and parents incline them- 
selves to consider their spring-off in the same venerable 
attitude. The poorest coolie among us would rather divide 
in two his daily handful of rice than cut down the size of 
his household. But with parental and filial love in America 
I wish to expand myself later on. 

For this race suicide, too, I think that false ideals of 
education taught in young women’s heads by the semi- 
naries, the schools and the universities are much to be held 
in blame. I take Miss Frances, the oldest daughter among 
the Reads, to force her to illustrate my point. She takes 
herself to the Berkeley University, where young women 
and young men suffer coeducation with each other. When 
she comes home for the holidays she reflects to me one day: 
‘‘Taro, what branches of knowledge pursues the young 
lady of Japan?” 

“Miss Frances,’’ I reflected to her politely, ‘‘ etiquette, 
music, the art of making to run a household at the mini- 
mum expense, of becoming a lofty mother and an obedient 
and companionable wife are the branches of knowledge 
which pursue the young ladies of Japan.” 

‘‘They are not emancipated, then,” she returns to me, 
looking sadiy in my dignified Japanese visage. 

“‘T hope they never will be,” I reflect to myself in the 
quiet of my own heart. ‘‘ What studies are the object of 
the American young ladies who coeducates herself with 
young men at the university?” I question to her next. 
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“They are,’’ she consents to reply me, ‘‘philosophy, 
ethics, psychology, romance and classic languages, litera- 
ture and higher mathematics, the sciences, sociology and 
political economy.” 

“The coeducated young lady, high-bred Miss,” I 
answered, ‘‘according to the Japanese notion should pur- 
sue less of what is meant for the brain of man to accom- 
plisa. She should devote instead the time consumed by 
these high branches to studying how to assist her honorable 
mother around the house, and how to save her honorable 
father’s hard-earned money. She should also manipulate 
her mind on the art of how to make happy the husband 
she one day may catch, how to bring joys in his house- 
hole: at the least cost to the pocketbook of her so-entangled 
husvand, and how to become the adorable mother of 
frequent children.” 

‘This is pure insolence, Taro,’ she exclaims at me 
loudly, her face resembling the pictures of the American 
Indian, or red woman. 

‘*{ humbly bow myself,” I grant her in return, with the 
stately etiquette of the Japanese, ‘‘and tell the high-bred 
young lady of her honorable mother that I hope her health 
may expand.’’ Then I condescend to my own room in the 
basement, remove from my trunk the big American dic- 
tionary and set myself to inquire the meaning of the word 
‘‘insolence,” and resoive in my mind to 
demand from the honorable father of 
the coeducated young lady more money 
for wages or to serve on him a notice 
to quit on account of the insult to 
Japanese dignity. 

When I walked myself upstairs to 
dust the library I found Miss Frances 
engaging herself still to perusing thick 
books of the higher branches, and I 
thought to my own inteliect how sad it 
is and how perverted that the daughter 
in the library cultivates the highest 
branches of the tree of knowledge, 
meant only for man to climb, while her 
honorable mother must work the same 
morning like a servant in the kitchen on 
account of the cook leaving for smaller 
family and bigger wages elsewhere. 
“Tf,” thinks my intellect, ‘this young 
lady and others like her would drop off 
the higher branches to prevent the 
father from throwing fewer money out of 
the window and to assist the honorable 
mother in saving the unreasonable wages of the cook, then 
migh; the worshipful President have to engage himself 
with fewer edicts to the American people against the sui- 
cide wf the race. Likewise,” thinks my intellect, ‘if Miss 
Franves betrays a coeducated young man into marrying 
her, xhe will commit early race suicide in order that she 
may have all the hours and minutes she wishes to climb 
’way up the uppermost branches of the tree of higher 
education.” 

After a while Miss Frances deserts her glances from the 
thick book of higher education to pass to me politely the 
remark: ‘Taro, I am sorry, but I fear the Japanese young 
lady is not treated with sufficient respect in your country.” 

‘‘A'low me to pardon you, Miss Frances,” I return to 
her, ‘‘ but I think the Japanese young lady is treated with 
higher consideration of respect than the young lady in 
America. American people boast themselves all the time 
how much consideration of respect they pass to young 
ladies; but how often must I read in the American news- 
papery accounts of how American women are blockaded in 
the streets at night by assaults and batteries from ruffians. 
This ix a species of conduct undiscovered by the Japanese.” 

‘‘Aenerican women,” she returns me, becoming 
again the American Indian, or red woman, in the 
face, “ are supposed to know how to rest on their 
independence and take care of themselves.” 

‘‘But, Miss Frances,’’ I descend myself to her with 
a bow, ‘‘how can they rest on independence by 
themselves when even the male kind of the United 
Statee cannot do so?” 

‘‘What is the meaning you would hope to imply, 
Taro?’ she requests. 

‘‘The meaning I mean to imply, Miss Frances,” 
I give back to her with deep politeness, ‘‘is that 
even the life of the masculines in the United States 
is not safe. Ewery day I read in your printed news- 
papers of murders outside in the streets, of shooting 
with the pistol to kill, of robberies from money at 
night in the streets, of holding up the pocketbooks 
in dark places. Japanese young men must proceed 
carefully at nighttime in San Francisco, with smile 
on the face and stone in the pocket for hold-up man, 
with preparations for instant application of jiu-jitsu. 
Likewise, your newspapers in editorial columns 
devote much space to telling how sacred human 
life is m your United States, and news columns of 
same paper shriek with accountings of great numbers 
killed and injured and deformed by railroad accidents 
celebrated everywhere across your blessed country.” 























































































































‘‘Maybe, Taro,” she 
responds me, asmile flirt- religion 
ing across her face, ‘‘ you inted anc 
suffer in Japan from too 
much government.” gid to her 
‘‘Miss Frances,’’ I plays 88 ¥° 
manufacture my reply had for the 
politely, “if you have not where | 
much life destroyed in (iss Fra 
the United States by too moth 
little government, and elevates he 
we have in Japan no life old in the 
at all destroyed by too avery of 
much government, which oo 
do you think is the flag the 
best to live under?” ¢ orptesh 
“‘T am afraid that you rs 
Japanese,” she says, sup- the V 
plying her dodging an- y kt 
swer, ‘‘are fanaticin your “Tt = 
patriotism and blind And & ; Frances 
your eyes to the faults nt Waking 2 taal female m 
of your government.” same foot 
‘Miss Frances,” I again intermit, ‘‘what makes that » The mo 
much fanaticism save good government and laws fine jy jm the spirit 
the health and prosperity of the subjects? Now,” Tay husband, 
continuing myself from where she broke the argument yp, such an 
‘newspapers publish much on the sacredness of privat [jm lence” © 
property in United States, and yet big trusts like y) jm hearing, ' 
Rockefeller, Mr. Harriman and Mr. Ryan take much afte je and his e 
the method of hold-up man, and in strikes and riots goj And th 
on all the time is much more property destroyed.” or gamb 
‘The psychology of the Oriental,” she makes final reply instruct 
to me, heaving up a long sigh, ‘‘is impossible for Oceident. § formanct 
als to untangle.” Then she buries herself in the thick fe people @ 
book of the higher branches of coeducation and contr. ing mon' 
dicts with me no more. says to 
While I am disclosing on this theme I wish to add toit father 1 
that the amount of freedom tolerated to young ladies jn ( honorab 
America is most shocking to a Japanese mind. You knoy, honest 
my revered father, how carefully in Japan our girls ar growing 
kept under eyes of the parents. Their admired mothe § ing mo 
guards them every minute. She does not dream to allow imagine 
them to display themselves on the street without attend your lo 
ance. The chief amusement of young girls at homes even In 
sweet music at the fireside and keeping away from balk, phrases 
entertainments and theatres. In the schools they are held jin emp! 
widely apart, and not permitted to be coeducated with Such 
young men and boys. But in America girls and youn older c 
ladies seize equal weight of freedom with the men, walk gious t 
an equal footing with them, and claim rights to go and je And 
come from parental roof when they indulge the notion. age fre 
Miss Frances visits the playhouse with a coeducatel ents, | 
young man from her university, and her brother Georp and ¢1 
disports himself likewise with one coeducated young lady when | 
after the other. Even the second daughter, Helen, who they d 
only approaches the high school as yet, goes to balls and media 
parties with young men and boys not yet in their major- ment 
ties, and deserts her mother to the washing of dishes that to un 
were the aggravation of the former cook, who left bamb 
account of their numbers. Often Miss Helen reaches the and 1 
doorstep of her sacred home after midnight, which is sadly willin 
to be deplored by me, because I must depart from my bed Th 
to let her in when she forgets her key at this hour unknown i 
to young ladies of Japan. And the youngest daughter, pay 
Alice, who attains only the age of twelve, disports hersell bot 
together for amusement with older boys on the street. Bat 
Also gravely to be deplored is the lack of respect with ut 
which American children disdain their parents. fash 
you be present to witness the demonstrations of this sub pe 


ject your venerable head would cultivate the color of 






















I Jiu-Jitsued the Eldest Son of this Considerable Lady 
Over My Right Shoulder 











+» in astonishment and grief. At home, where obedi- to American fashion, pampers their foolish desires, and 
en respect for our parents is the prime teachings of she coaxes out of the pocket of her honorable husband the 
Ce religion., such conduct would shock the images of our money to satisfy their whims for dress, amusement and 
our ancestors from off the walls in completeness of frivolous attractions. So there is going on in the family 
- A short time ago, to instance myself, Mrs. Read of the Reads steady conspiracy against the purse, instead 
: to her oldest daughter: ‘‘In my days of youth such of each member of family helping the honorable father 
as you now consent to attend were considered very to heighten his account with the bank. This is painful to 


had for the morals. I do not approve of them. I know’ be witnessed on the part of the ambitious Japanese young 
not where this sort of things will end us up in.” man desiring his wages constantly to be increased. 
Miss Frances then looks down scornfully on her honor- Now, this extravagance and disobedience which are 


mother from the highest branches of education, cultured in the home, this lack of high respect of children 
elevates her shoulders and says: “‘ Your views, mother, are in regard to their parents, this suicide of the race, this 
old in their fashion. You were not emancipated from freedom of sex encouraged by young ladies among them- 
davery of the intellect by co-studies at the university.” selves, this false system of coeducation in the highest 
“Much to be regretted, this may be,” says to herself branches toward the neglect of domestic experience and 
gaily the hoaorable mother, ‘“‘but from the waysand ideas kncwledge, lead to the terrible numbers of divorces in 
old in fashion in the present tense I saw in the time of my America, so shocking to the Japanese intellect, coming 
rs much good result, and what good is to arrive from a country where there are next to none at all. 
from the ways of education of young ladies new in fashion In America the enterprise of getting divorces is as com- 
nobody knows yet.” mon and as little to be considered as the joys of getting 
“Jt will certainly bring about to evolution,” Miss married, and the one seems daily to become quite as much 
Frances brings her reply, ‘‘the complete equality of the a custom of the people as the other. The newspapers are 
female mind, and put masculines and feminines on the soaked with accounts of divorces, and the courtsof laware 
same foot.” so busy with the object of separating husbands from 
The mother says nothing, whispering deep prayer up to wives and wives from husbands that the judges are forced 
the spirits of her sainted ancestors. And Mr. Read, the to neglect other business better for commerce. The num- 
“p husband, instead of following the Japanese fashion on ber of these divorces has variation in accordance with the 
ent yp fe such an occasion and severely punishing this ‘pure inso- size of the place where they are enjoyed, so generally the 
Priva He lence” of Miss Frances, pretends to be absent from his population of any town or city may be estimated by know- 
like \j # hearing, that he also may not be reminded that his views ing the proportion of divorce cases to the number of the 
ich afte HE and his education are old in the fashion. inhabitants. To be divorced i: considered to be no dis- 
ts going And the oldest son, William, who is in the stock-broking grace, while not to be divorced evokes the surprise and 
. or gambling business, often allows himself the pain to summons the wonder of the exceptional. People may be 
al reply instruct his honorable father that his ideas in the per- divorced one day and married the next day without sac- 
scident. Me formance of commerce are not up to the date of swindling _rificing time by loss, as if previous matrimonial experience 
e thick J people according to the latest American styles of abstract- fitted the ones divorced for a more permanent alliance. 
contr. [ing money from the pocketbooks of competitors. William This, tothe Japanese mind, is muchin the light of polygamy, 
says to the ears of his sister Frances that his honorable and differs from it only because in the state of polygamy 
ld toit father is old fogy in his ideas, which means that the you live with many wives at the same time, while in the 
dies in honorable father pays too much respect to the 
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state of divorce you live with many wives at intervals be- 
tween separations. The Americans are up in anger very 
much against polygamy, and they will not permit to enter 
the United States Senate a male citizen from Utah, where 
the state of polygamy applies, and where the inhabitants 
prefer to take all their wives at the same time rather than 
in quick succession, one after the divorce of the other. 
But, as you see, if the custom of divorce multiplies itself 
at its present rate of American swiftness of railroad speed, 
the population will be chiefly polygamous without know- 
ing it; while if they lived in the state of polygamy they 
would know it. This is the only difference which the 
Japanese intellect, highly gifted according to its own 
notion, can spy between the two states. 

Another thing most wonderful to be remarked is that 
the [nited States is most Europe, by which I mean the 
population is made together of Swedes, Germans, Greeks 
Italians, Irish, Polish, Bohemians, Hungarians, Slovaks 
and Russians, and many more whose names are beyond 
my memory. These people import with them different 
languages, ideals, habits and religions that are strange to 
each other. What they nourish in common is the idea to 
achieve the American dollar, and, after finishing this 
achievement abundantly, many of them return to their 
native lands to enjoy what remains of their lives. Each 
of these peoples stays apart by itself in different quarters 
of the cities they inhabit, and each hates and calls the 
others foreigners, until some new style of foreigner, like 
the Japanese, arrives on the scenes; then they all make 
friends together and hate only the latest to reach the 
American soil. While these foreign peoples do much 
harm in America, which I will show how later on, they do 
also much good to it. They perform the common or hard 
variety of toil; they assist the industries to develop them- 
selves and they import foreign wants and desires, which 
commits a great help for American business. Also by 
hanging on to America the foreigner improves his condi- 
tion and situation, those who remain in America for some 
time refusing themselves the work that they compelled 
themselves to do before the arrival on the 
scenes of other foreigners. Thus the Irish and 





| know, honest ways of his ancestors, now swiftly 
irls an» [ growing ancient, in the manner of transact- 
mothe ( ing modern American business. Can you 


Germans, who were the first foreigners to 
arrive, started by digging holes and sewers 


) imagine yourself, my worshipful father, that y | \ j | J in the streets, but now these Irish are all 
dn isles son, Sone: cere gti himself, h e OU ch S ton e policemen or politicians, and these Germans 


ome is even in madness, to speak to or of you in such 


ball, J phrases as Miss Frances or Mr. William put By E. NESBITT 


"e held in employment to their mother and father? 


1 with Such bad examples set in place by the DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


young older children of the Read family are conta- 


grasp saloons or other businesses to keep 
them, while the Italians, the next to arrive, 
are placed inside the holes. The Italians 
now gladly put the Japanese in the hole, 
while they seek higher employment, and the 





alk on gious to the morals of the youngest children. 
O and And these mere kids of youth, variable in 
ion. age from twelve to eight, contradict the par- 
cated ents, talk back with replies of impudence, 
eurge and cry and stamp their feet with the floor 
when they cannot obtain to themselves what 
_ who they demand. In our beloved Japan the im- 
$ and mediate result would be the prolonged employ- 
ajori- ment of nimble bamboo sticks not according 
that to union hours. But here employment of 
ton bamboo is considered to be old in the fashion, 


s the and newer ideas in false education consist in 
adly willing to children their own way. 
bed The treatment of old people in America, 


own like grandparents, is such that the Japanese 
hter, psychology cannot comprehend it. To us old 


rself age means a subject for reverence and highest 
i consideration on the part of the young ones. 
with But in America from the part of the young it 
yuld means only hard luck for getting old after this 
sub- fashion and living so long. It is no uncom- 
* of mon phenomenon in America for grandchil- 


dren to permit their grandparents to end their 
days in the poorhouse, which in our adored 
country we would rather perform hara-kiri on 
ourselves, not to say starve ourselves in the 
street, than condescend to allow. Mr. Read’s 
grandfather, on account of his position in the 
family, subjects himself to my sympathy. 
_The youngest boy, Harry, commits the sac- 
rilege of playing jokes on him because he does 
not hear well, which is the 
only respectable attention the 








Japanese would gladly extend the pickaxe 
and shovel to the next newcomers who will 
politely receive them. 

The harm these foreign peoples do is mostly 
in politics, where they vote according to the 
ideas of the corrupt boss, and not for the 
good of the country. ‘In return for this 
damage the boss finds them jobs inside the 
holes, cleaning streets and laying pipes through 
the dirt. Many wise Americans say this is 
dangerous to their country, and they think 
the foreigner, unless he is abstracted from 
illiteracy by learning to write and speak the 
English tongue, should not be honored by 
the right to vote. But, according to my 
thoughtful mind, my so much esteemed 
father, I think the universal franchise pro- 
vokes much good, and that the American 
would create a mistake by dividing the illit- 
erate foreigner from it. When the vote is 
either hospitable to his interests or an enemy 
against it he learns how to think, and by 
thinking he improves his condition and situa- 
tion, and by improving his condition and 
situation he manufactures himself into a 
better citizen. So I conclude what is needed 
to make the corrupt boss a bad business is to 
give the foreigner more power and interest in 
the country so he will bestow the vote accord- 
ing to what is good for him and the country, 
and not what is good only for the corruption 

of the boss. This harm he 
will perform when he is made 








Venerable old man _ receives 


to have little interest in his 
adopted country, when what 


from a i i P . . : 
Z ny oo eae Last night I dreamed a wonderful dream, , But —- ted w tog M — you said, the boss steals will cost noth- 
children, in-imitation of the And I dreamed that the dream was true: ut one of the isles tha’ ing to his wealth, his pros- 
example set in place by the I walked in a meadow beside a stream Between the land of the quick and dead, pects and his future. 
older ones, enjoy themselves In a place where daffodils grew; Between time and eternity,’ Out of this business of the 
in the favorite American pas- And I was alone with you. The mist of my doubt went by. boss with the foreigners there 
time of throwing money out- springs the popular American 
side the windows. They are Your eyes and your smile were all for me, There was no talk of love or lover, pastime of graft—a sport 
extravagant in their expendi- Your sea-blue eyes and your smile; But there were I and you — happily not known to our 
tures and most wasteful in And I said, “Am I dreaming, or can it be _— Till you said ‘‘I love you!”’ and all was over, sanctified country. To graft 
their consumption of all That life can so far beguile? And it was a dream, I knew, means to multiply your honest 
articles to wear and to eat I shall know in a little while.’ For that could never be true. salary many times by the 


and to be purchased. Their 
honorable. mother, according 





amount you can politely steal 
(Concluded on Page 44) 
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MOUTH BREATHING 


Its Cause and Its Consequences 


a virtue to keep your mouth shut 
—chiefly, of course, upon moral 
or prudential grounds, for fear of 
what might issue from it if opened. 
Then came physiology to back up the 
maxim, on the ground that the open 
mouth wasalso dangerous on account 
of what might be inhaled into it. 
Oddly enough, in this instance, beth 
morality and science have been be- 
side the mark to the degree that they 
have been mistaking a symptom for 
a cause. This has led us to absurd 
and injurious extremes in both cases. 
On the moral and prudential side it 
has led to such outrageous exaggera- 
tions as the well-known and cft- 
quoted proverb: ‘‘Speech is silver, 
but silence is golden.” Articulate 
speech, the chiefest triumph and 
highest single accomplishment of the 
human species, the handmaid of 
thought and the instrument of prog- 
ress, is actually rated below silence, 
the attribute of the clod and of the 
dumb brute, the easy refuge of cow- 
ardice and of stupidity. 
Easily eight-tenths of all speech is i 
informing, educative, helpful in some = 


[: ALL ages it has been accounted 


modest degree, while fully that pro- Pie é 


By Woods Hutchinson, AM. MD 
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portion of silence is due to lack 
of ideas, cowardice, or designs 
that can flourish only in dark- 
ness. It isnot the abundance 
of words, but the scarcity 
of ideas, that makes us flee 
from ‘‘the plugless word-spout”’ and avoid the chatterbox. 

Similarly, upon the physical side, because children who 
breathe through the mouth are apt to have a vacant ex- 
pression, to be stupid and inattentive, undersized, pigeon- 
breasted, with short upper lip and crowded teeth, we have 
leaped to the conclusion that it is a fearsome and dangerous 
thing to breathe through your mouth. All sorts of stories 
are told about the dangerousness of breathing frosty air 
directly into the lungs. Invalids shut themselves scru- 
pulously indoors for weeks and even months at a stretch, 
for fear of the terrible results of a ‘‘blast of raw air” 
striking into their bronchial tubes. All sorts of absurd 
instruments of torture in the form of ‘‘respirators”’ to tie 
over the mouth and nose and ‘‘keep out the fog” are in- 
vented, and those who have the slightest tendency to 
bronchial or lung disturbances are warned upon pain of 
their life to wrap up their mouths whenever they go out- 
of-doors. 

As a matter of fact, there is exceedingly little evidence 
to show that pure, fresh, open air at any reasonable tem- 
perature and humidity ever did harm when inhaled di- 
rectly into the lungs. In fact, a considerable proportion 
of us, when swinging along at a lively gait on the country 
roads, or playing tennis or football, or engaged in any 
form of active sport, will be found to keep our lips parted 
and to inhale from a sixth to a third of our breath in this 
way, and with no injurious results whatever. Nine-tenths 
of ali the maladies believed to be due to breathing even 
the coldest and rawest of air are now known to be due to 
invading germs. 


The Mouth as a Last Resort 


EVERTHELESS, mouth breathing in all ages has 
been regarded as a bad habit, and with good reason. 
It was only about thirty years ago that we began to find 
out why. A Danish throat surgeon, William Meyer, whose 
death occurred only a few months ago, discovered, in 
studying a number of children who were affected with 
mouth breathing, that in all of them there were present 
in the roof of the throat curious spongy growths which 
blocked up the posterior opening of the nostrils. As this 
mass was made up of a number of smaller lobules, and the 
tissue appeared to be like that of a lymphatic gland, or 
‘‘kernel,”’ the name ‘‘adenoids” (‘‘glandiike’’) was given 
to them. Later they were termed post-nasal growths, 
from the fact that they lay just behind the rear opening 
of the nostrils, and these two names are used interchange- 
ably. Our knowledge has spread and broadened from this 
starting point, until we now know that adenoids are the 
chief, yes, almost the sole cause, not merely of mouth 
breathing, but of at least two-thirds of the injurious effects 
which have been attributed to this habit. 
Mouth breathing is not simply a bad habit, a careless 
trick on the part of the child. We have come to realize 
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that physical bad habits, as well as many mental and 
moral ones, have a definite physical cause, and that no 
child ever becomes a mouth breather as long as he can 
breathe comfortably through his nose. 

This clears the ground at once of a considerable amount 
of useless lumber in the shape of advice to train the child 
to keep his mouth shut. I have even known mothers who 
were in the habit of going around after their helpless off- 
spring were asleep and gently but firmly pushing up the 
little jaw and pressing the lips together until some sort of 
an attempt at respiration was made through the nostrils. 
Advertisements still appear of slinglike apparatuses for 
holding the jaws closed during sleep. 

To attempt to stop mouth breathing before providing 
abundant air-space through the nostrils is not only irra- 
tional, but cruel. Of course, after the child has once be- 
come a mouth breather, even after the nostrils have been 
made perfectly free, it will not at once abandon its habit 
of months or years, and disciplinary measures of some sort 
may then be needed for a time. But the hundred-times- 
repeated admonition: ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, child, shut 
your mouth! Don’t go around with it hanging open like 
that!” unless preceded by proper treatment of the nostrils, 
will have just about as much effect upon the habit as the 
proverbial water on a duck’s back. No use trying to close 
his mouth by any amount of opening of your own. 

Fortunately, as does not always happen, with our dis- 
covery of the cause has come the knowledge of the cure, 
and we are able to say with confidence that, widespread 
and serious as are disturbances of health and growth 
associated with mouth breathing, they can be absolutely 
prevented and abolished. 

What, then, is the cause of this nasal obstruction, and 
when does it begin to operate? The primary cause is 
catarrhal inflammation, with swelling and thickening of 
the secretions, and it may begin to operate anywhere 
from the seventh month to the seventh year. A neglected 
attack or series of attacks of ‘‘snuffles,” ‘‘colds in the 
head,” “‘catarrhs”’ in infants and young children, will set 
up a slow inflammation of this glandular mass at the 
back of the nostrils—a tonsil, by the way—and start its 
enlargement. 

Whether we know anything about adenoids themselves 
or not, we are all familiar with their handiwork. The open 
mouth, giving a vacant expression to the countenance, 
the short upper lip, the pinched and contracted nostrils, 
the prominent and irregular teeth, the listless expression of 
the eyes, the slow response to request or command, we 
have seen a score of times in every schoolroom. Coupled 
with these facial features are apt to be found on closer 
investigation a lack of interest in both work and play, an 
impaired appetite, restless sleep and a curious general 
backwardness of development, both bodily and mental, 
so that the child may be from one to four inches below the 
normal height for his years, from five to fifteen pounds 
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tion. Very often, also, his chee, along the 
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his abdomen larger in girth than iy adenoids 
chest. Is it possible that the Baracl 
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compared with what it weal art 
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purpose, can have produced qf so that 
array of defects? It is incredible, hail of 
the face of it and unfounded ing, jm clogged 
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stated, are the result of an strain 
ment of a tonsil, or group of gmyqe questi 
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their capacity for harm ig far 
greater than that of the other 
tonsils. They seem pai 

like the chip on rare J 
of a fighting man, ready tole 
knocked off at the lightest 
touch and plunge the whole body into a scrimmage. Ther 
position is a little difficult to describe to one not familia 
with the anatomy of the throat, especially as they cannot 
be seen except with a laryngeal mirror. But it mayb 
roughly stated as in the middle of the roof of the throat, 
just at the back of the nostrils, and above the soft palate, 
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From this coign of vantage they are in position to produe men 
serious disturbances of two of our most important fun piec 
tions—respiration and digestion, and three out of the five of n 
senses—smell, taste and hearing. atte 


We will begin with their most frequent and most seriow 
injurious effect, though not the earliest—the impairment 8 


of the child’s power of attention and intelligence. Wor 
well known is their process in this respect that thereis sho 
scarcely an intelligent and progressive teacher nowadays 
who is not thoroughly posted on adenoids. Some of then the 
will make a snap diagnosis as promptly and almost a Ke 
accurately as a physician; and when once they suspect ' 
their presence they will leave no stone unturned to secure pol 
an examination of the child by a competent physician, wa 
and the removal of the growths, if present. They consider the 
it a waste of time to endeavor to teach a child weighted st 
with this handicap. How keenly awake they are to thei 
importance is typified by the remark of a prominett La 
educator five or six years ago: til 
“‘When I hear a teacher say that a child is stupid my § an 
first instinctive conclusion is either that the child ba fo 
adenoids, or that the teacher is incompetent.” hi 


When the Ear Goes ‘‘Pop’’! 


se 
d 
tere lion’s share of their influence upon the child’s it y 
telligence is brought about in a somewhat unexpected : 
and even surprising manner, and that is by the e/feds ; 
the growths upon his hearing. You will recall that this thin 
tonsil was situated at the highest point in the roof of the 
pharynx, or back of the throat. The first effect of its er 
largement is naturally to block the posterior opening of the ! 
nostrils. But it has another most serious vantage-grouné . 
for harm in its peculiar position. Only about three-fourths 
of an inch below it upon either side open the mouths of the 
Eustachian tubes, the little funnels which carry air from | 
the throat out into the drum cavity of the ear. You have 
frequently had practical demonstrations of their existene, 
by the well-known sensation, when blowing your nos 
vigorously, of feeling something go “pop” in the ea 
This sensation was simply due to a bubble of air being 
driven out through this tube from the back of the throat 
under pressure brought to bear in blowing the nose. 
luckless position of the third tonsil could hardly have beet 
better planned if it had been devised for the 
purpose of setting up trouble in the mouths of the® 
Eustachian tubes. 
Just as soon as the enlargements become chronic they 
pour out a thick mucous secretion, which quickly become 













t, or, in the vernacular, ‘“‘matter.” This trickles 
purulent oth sides of the throat, and drains right into the 
mouth of the Eustachian tube. Not only so, but these 
(pene ean tubes are the remains of the first gill-slits of 
nic life, and, like all other gill-slits, have a little 
mass of this same lymphoid or tonsilar tissue surrounding 
them. This also becomes infected and inflamed, clogs the 
ing, and one fatal day the inflammation shoots out 
the tube, and the child develops an attack of earache. 

At jeast two-thirds of all cases of earache, and, indeed, five- 
sixths of all cases of deafness in children, are due to 
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he is simply the pain due to acute inflammation in 
the small drum cavity of the ear. This in the large major- 
ity of cases will subside and drain back again into the 
throat through the Eustachian tube. In a fair percentage 
of instances, however, it will break in the opposite direc- 
tion, and we have the familiar ruptured drum and discharge 
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viata the ear. In either case the drum becomes thickened, 
duced 4, so that it can no longer vibrate properly, the delicate little 
credible » chain of bones behind it, like the levers of a piano, becomes 
led in fae, , and the child becomes deaf, whether. a chronic 
8 can discharge be present or not. 

NCE Of thy This is the secret of his ‘‘inattention,’’ his “‘indifference’”’ 





—even of his apparent disobedience and rebelliousness. 
What other children hear without an effort he has to 
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D enlang. strain every nerve to catch. He misunderstands the 
D of small question that is asked of him, makes an absurd answer, 
ture with and is either scolded or laughed at. It isn’t long before he 
the sam, falls into the attitude: ‘‘ Well, I can’t get it right, anyhow, 
ON either no matter how I try, so I don’t care.” Up to five or ten 
have thy years ago the puzzled and distracted teacher would 
3 the othe simply report the child for stupidity, indifference and 
ot Water, even insubordination. In nine cases out of ten when 
velling on children are naughty or stupid they are really sick. 
1d, unfor. Not content with dulling one of the child’s senses, these 
ited that thugs of the body politic proceed to throttle two others— 
Tm is far 
‘he other 
painfully 
shoulder 
dy to be 
lightes 
>. Their 
familiar 
’ Cannot 
may be LIPSHOD and sloven, lugging a pail of suds 
throat, S and trailing a listless mop, the scrubwoman 
; palate, dragged her dawdling feet up from the base- 
produce ment into the main hall of the art gallery. Here the master- 
it fune- pieces of sculpture stood clustered like an enchanted forest 
the five of marble and marvelous trees. But the matter-of-fact 
attendant in uniform had nothing more poetic to say than: 
serious “Are you Mrs. Flannery?” 
irment She nodded as if her identity were as unimportant to the 
e. §o world as it was to her. The man jerked a thumb over his 
here is shoulder. 
vadays “Go up them stairs at the far end of the hall and toin to 
f them the right till you come to the noo gallery. Ask for Mr. 
ost as Kelton. He’s waitin’ for you.” 
uspect She nodded drearily as if Mr. Kelton were as unim- 
secure portant as everything else; and wandered on. She 
sician, wasted no glance at the marble or plaster classics. But 
nsider they, in their petrified moods, seemed to regard her with 
ghted studious interest. 
their Niobe and her daughters checked their grief, and 
‘inent Laocoén and his sons paused among the writhing serpents 
till she and her indifference should be out of sight of their 
i my anguish. The Apollo Belvedere alone attitudinized, even 
| has for her, as if hoping that she would share his approval of 
himself. The horned Moses gathered his beard aside, and 
the Day and Night of Michelangelo seemed to raise them- 
selves heavily in protest at the intrusion of such a worka- 
day character in their mighty counsels. Cleopatra, with 
8 in- asp on bosom, glowered at her. The Venus of Medici 
cted simpered, caressing her own milky flesh; the Melos alone 
ts oj ignored her, busied with ambrosial thoughts. The 
hird Marble Faun mused over her with his eternal smothered 
the chuckle; and all the snowy populace seemed to say: 
en “How did she get into Olympus? What can she know of 
‘the passion or romance, of tragedy or idyl—that sloppy, old 
und scrubwoman?”’ 
rths The draped statues poised their eloquent wrinkles in 
the amazement at the remarkable ugliness of the chaos that 
on served Mrs. Flannery for costume. The elab- 
ave orately coiffed goddesses seemed to stand aston- 
ce, ished at Mrs. Flannery’s hair, with its sparse and 
ose tightly-drawn skein yanked back to a small knob, 
ar. resembling a crab-apple with a skewer init. These 
ng stone people could hardly have known that the 
vat one lock brushed low over Mrs. Flannery’s left forehead 
he was meant to conceal a scar which the late Mr. Flannery 
en had raised there as his chief claim on her memory. 
al Mrs. Flannery moved on her way like realism snubbing 
se romance. If she had had any thought at all, it might have 


been, ‘Better a live scrubwoman than a dead goddess.” 
But she was not thinking of gods or goddesses—Mrs. 
Flannery. She was thinking of how heavy her pail was; 


Ba 
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smell and taste. Obviously the only way of smelling any- 
thing is to sniff its odor into your nose. And if this be 
more or less, or completely, blocked up, and its delicate 
mucous membranes coated with a thick, ropy discharge, 
you will not be able to distinguish anything but the 
crudest and rankest of odors. But what has this to do 
with taste? Merely that two-thirds of what we term 
“‘taste”’ is really smell. Seal the nostrils and you can’t 
“‘tell chalk from cheese,’”’ not even a cube of apple from a 
cube of onion, as scores of experiments have shown. We 
all know how flat tea, coffee and even our favorite dishes 
taste when we have a bad cold, and this, remember, is the 
permanent condition of the palate of the poor little mouth- 
breather. No wonder his appetite is apt to be poor, and 
that even what food he eats will not produce a flow of 
‘appetite juice” in the stomach, which Pavioff has shown 
to be so necessary to digestion. No wonder his digestion 
is apt to go wrong, ably assisted by the continual drip of 
the chronic discharge down the back of his throat, his 
bowels to become clogged and his abdomen distended. 


Mouth Breathing the Method of Fish and Frog 


ii 4 the resources for mischief of this pharyngeal ‘‘Old 
Man of the Sea’’ are not even yet exhausted. Next 
comes a very curious and unexpected one. We have all 
heard much of ‘‘the struggle for existence” among plants 
and-animals, and had painful demonstrations of its reality 
in our own personal experience. But we hardly suspected 
that it was going on in our own interior. Such, however, 
is the case, and when once one organ or structure falls 
behind the others in the race of growth, its neighbors 
promptly begin to encroach upon and take advantage of 
it. Emerson was right when he said, ‘‘I am the Cosmos,” 
the universe. 

Now, the mouth and the nose were originally one cavity. 
As Huxley long ago remarked: ‘‘When Nature undertook 
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“ What Can She Know of Passion or Romance, 
of Tragedy or Idyi?” 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


how tired the plaited muscles of her broad back were; 
how the rusty hinges of her knees would grate when she 
had to kneel at her orisons to the demigod of cleanliness. 

The heroic stairway she clambered had no interest for 
her, except its length. Once at the top and her breath 
regained, she turned to the right and trailed her swishing 
mop through sun-flooded galleries of paintings. But her 
face stayed empty of expression until she reached the new 






to build the skull of a land animal she was too lazy to 
start on new lines, and simply took the oid fish-skull and 
made it over, for air-breathing purposes.”’ And a clumsy 
job she made of it! It may be remarked, in passing, that 
mouth breathing, as a matter of history, is an exceedingly 
old and respectable habit, a reversion, in fact, to the 
method of breathing of the fish and the frog. 

“To drink like a fish” is a shameful and utterly un- 
founded aspersion upon a blameless animal of most 
correct habits and model deportment. What the poor 
goldfish in the bowl is really doing with his continual 
‘gulp, gulp!”’ is breathing —not drinking. 

This remodeling begins at a very early period of our 
individual existence. A horizontal ridge begins to grow 
out on either side of our mouth-nose cavity, just above 
the roots of the teeth. This thickens and widens into a 
pair of shelves, which finally, about the third month of 
embryonic life, meet in the middle line to form the hard 
palate or roof of the mouth, which forms also the floor of 
the nose. Failure of the two shelves to meet properly 
causes the well-known ‘‘clejt-palate,”’ and if this failure 
extends forward to the jaw, hare-lip. In the growth of a 
healthy child a balance is preserved between these lower 
and upper compartments of the original mouth-nose 
cavity, and the nose above growing as rapidly in depth 
and in breadth as the mouth below, and the horizontal 
partition between, the floor of the nose and the roof of the 
mouth, is kept comparatively flat and level. In adenoids, 
however, the nostrils no longer being adequately used, and 
consequently failing to grow, and the mouth cavity be- 
low growing at the full normal rate, it is not long before 
the mouth begins to encroach upon the nostrils by push- 
ing up the partition of the palate. As soon as this upward 
bulge of the roof of the mouth occurs, then there is a 
diminution of the resistance offered by the horizontal 
healthy palate to the continual pressure of the muscles of 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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room in the new wing. Here the canvases, 
bronzes, all the works of art, were hidden under 
sheets of cheesecloth and tarpaulin. The ceiling 
with its arabesques and its frieze was trowel-fresh, but the 
floor was a litter of plaster-spatter, lath splinter, and 
the general débris of decoration. 

Mrs. Flannery opened her eyes here. Here was her 
business and her demesne. She was important to this 
room and it to her. 

She found a man loafing about, waiting for her to keep 
the tryst. 

“Is this Mr. Kelton?” she asked. 

“Is this Mrs. Flannery?” he answered. 

“‘T guess it’s the both of us,” she said with an almost 
smile that was remarkably pleasant for so dull a face. 
With awakened professional pride she brushed the va- 
grant lock back over Mr. Flannery’s mark and surveyed 
her territory. 

‘‘The plashterers didn’t doa t’ing to this floor, did they ?”’ 
she said. ‘‘They on’y made a pig-pin out of it, that’s all.” 

‘‘That’s all,’”’ echoed Mr. Kelton. ‘‘It will look better 
when you get through with it. First you must clean up 
this mess on the floor. Then swab everything with a 
damp cloth. Then you can take the coverings off the 
statues and pictures. And for Heaven’s sake, be careful. 
Don’t stick that mop of yours through any of the Old 
Masters, and don’t knock any fingers or tees or noses off. 
It was probably one of you women who robbed the 
Medici of her fingers and the Hermes of his right arm.”’ 

Mrs. Flannery’s pride was touched. She bristled pro- 
fessionally. ‘‘ What do ye t’ink I am, a hypopottimoose ? 
Sure, and this ain’t the first airt gallery I’ve set foot in. 
Wasn’t I an old hand in stoodios before you was out of 
short pants?” 

‘“‘Was you—were you?” said Mr. Kelton absently, as 
he peered under one of the cloths at a hidden Ter Borch. 

‘Sure was I,’’ said Mrs. Flannery, and began to get down 
on all fours with the circumstance of a kneeling camel. 
When this descent was negotiated, she looked up 
like a quadruped and demanded: 

‘‘Usedn’t I to be a model in me young days?”’ 

‘‘Used you?” came from the muffled curator, 

“That I used. In thim days I had a shape, 
too. They was artists, and good ones at that, 
who said me figger was divine. They said it would drive 
you crazy.” 6 

Kelton peered out at her and answered: 

“Tt does still, Mrs. Flannery.” 

Mrs. Flannery set to scraping the dirt in heaps and 
began to think aloud: 

‘‘Yis, sor, in thim days me shape was in grea-at demand. 
I was almost iv’rything beautiful and gigzious. Wan 
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week I was a nymp’, the next week I was a sylp’—or 
whativer-the-divil-it-is,-I-dunno. Anyhow, it was wan of 
thim ladies that don’t wear anny” —she looked about cau- 
tiously, then lowered her voice to a confidence —‘‘ whish- 
per!—ladies that don’t wear anny clothes to brag about, 
but is great on grace—disgrace, I’d call it nowadays. But 
in thim days—oh, the Lord love ye!—I usedn’t to think 
anny more of posin’ than I do now of rollin’ up me sleeves. 
Some days I was a society lady, and then a queen, and 
what-not. Why, I was a Gibson girrul before this Gibson 
felly would lave go of his bottle.” 

‘“You don’t tell me? ’’ came from somewhere under cover. 

‘*Sure, it’s me that’s tellin’ ye. Wanst they was a pome 
wroteaboutme. Honestogoodness! Let’ssee how it wint.” 
She sat up on her haunches awkwardly as a Newfoundland 
dog. ‘This is the way of it, as I was after tryin’ to remim- 
ber it the other day: 


“*Oh, laughter-lovin’ Venus of the—the mien Hibernian, 
I toast yer beauty in a beaker of Fa-Falernian.’ 


‘‘Whatever it is, ‘Falernian,’ I dunno; only I think it 
wasn’t ice-crame sody. 


“*T pour loibation to the passion of yer wishtful face, 
The curve of ivvery ivory limb 
Hairmonious in a heavenly hymn 
To Grecian drames of beauty, Grecian gods of grace.’ 


‘That's the way it began, the rest of it I fergit. ‘Ivvery 
ivory limb!’ Can you see me now wit’ me legs tied into 
bow-knots from rheumatics? Oh, wirra, wirra!”’ 

She feli back on all-fours and went on with her work, 
chattering too garrulously to notice that her audience had 
quietly vanished. 

‘‘Wanst I was after recitin’ it to me old man. And 
Flannery says, ‘Aw, shut up and ferget it.’ A fine soul for 
poetry had Flannery!—the dirty loafer, sleepin’ off his 
drunks when he wasn’t out collectin’ ’em. Oh, it’s sorra 
the day I ever took up wit’ the likes of him, me that wanst 
had artists and handsome young gintlemen writin’ pomes 
to me.” 

She sat up again in her Newfoundland posture. Seeing 
that she was alone she laughed in the self-derision that 
had saved her from despair all her life; then she went back 
to polishing the floor, eventually drifting into snatches of 
an old song of ribald tendencies: 


“*Oh, the priest of the parish in his caravan 
Kim over the mountains to marry Susanne. 
Oh, the priest of the parish in his caravan 
Kim over the mountains to marry Susanne. 


“*There was McDermott and Patrick and a couple o’ score more, 
Wit’ their long spades and pitchforks to ride the bride home. 
And you're welkim all, heartily welkim, 
Gramichree welkim, ivvery wan. 


“¢Whin the bride she was dressed she was comely and fair, 
And as nate round the waisht as a two-year-old mare; 
Her body was dressed wit’ blue trimmin’s around, 

And her hat was a castor that cost her a crown. 
And you're welkim all, heartily welkim, 
Gramichree welkim, ivvery wan.’” 


And so she sang and swept, scrubbed and clattered, till 
the litter was removed. Then she began on the floor, 
working from the outside in smaller and smaller circles. 

After a time Kelton returned with a man whose wealth 
was as evident as his years. His prosperity was in such 
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contrast with the curator’s careless attire that he looked 
almost dapper. 

“This is the room, Mr. Harbeson, or rather it will be,”’ 
said Kelton, ‘‘when the woman here gets through with it.” 

Kelton’s manner was markedly deferential. Mr. Harbe- 
son accepted this as a matter of course and custom. He 
glanced about with an interest hardly more than polite. 

Kelton went on: ‘Under that canvas is a handsome 
onyx tablet explaining that this is the 
Catherine Weldon Harbeson memorial 
gallery.” 

‘“‘Indeed?’’ was Harbeson’s entire 
comment. 

After a somewhat irksome silence 
Kelton ventured : 

“Tt was a beautiful idea for a memo- 
rial to your wife, sir.’’ 

Harbeson smiled drearily. ‘‘I won- 
der if poor Catherine would think so. 
She wasn’t much on art, Catherine. 
Hardly thought it proper, I’m afraid.” 

“*You don’t say!’’ Kelton exclaimed, 
with a soft pedal on his amazement. 
“*T’m sure she would like this gallery, 
though. It will be the gem of the 
whole museum.” 

“Not really!” 

“Indeed it will, 
sir. And do you 
know I think it isa 
pity that more rich 
men don’t follow 
your example and 
spend their money 
this way. They have 
millions for endow- 
ing colleges, scientific schools, manual-training schools, 
athletic fields, hospitals, charities; but they overlook the 
religion of the beautiful.” 

Harbeson turned a gray and quizzical eye on the en- 
thusiast. 

“The beautiful?—Mr. Kelton! The religion of the 
beautiful—in America? Really, Kelton, my boy, you get 
strange ideas in this quiet old gallery. You might as well 
be marooned.” 

“To be marooned in such a Paradise—that’s not so 
bad.” 

‘Paradise, eh? You actually enjoy living here?” 

‘‘Tt is the world to me, sir—a dead world, perhaps, but a 
beautiful one. Of course, you think I’m crazy.” 

Harbeson’s eyes seemed to warm a trifle. ‘‘Yes, I 
suppose you are.”’ Then he added, ‘‘I used to be crazy, 
too.”” Kelton turned a surprised look on him as he went 
on: ‘‘Mad as a hatter, or, worse yet, mad as a sculptor. 
When I was a boy I was insane over beauty, especially 
plastic beauty; and say what you will, Kelton, of your 
paintings and poems, your plays, music, romance—the one 
pure, absolute, final art is sculpture.” 

‘“‘T agree with you,” murmured Kelton, motioning him 
out of the path of Mrs. Flannery’s ruthless flail. 

But Harbeson was incandescent with his thought. He 
went on, regardless of the encroaching menace: 

“It’s the flesh, my boy—the flesh! not the skin only 
and the complexion, not the eyes and the expression 
merely, but the muscles beneath the clothes, the bones 
beneath the muscle, the marrow inside the bones, the soul 
inside the marrow—all that marvelous living fabric of 
strength, suppleness, grace! None of your daubs on a flat 
canvas, none of your ink-slinging descriptions out of the 
dictionary, but the flesh, the flesh—net described, but 
realized! presented, round, full, flexible, projected into 
three dimensions—no, into four dimensions, for the fourth 
is soul. Why, nobody but a sculptor begins to know what 
real beauty is.” 

“Too bad you gave up art, sir,’”’ Kelton observed. 

‘So you’ve found that out, eh?’’ Harbeson exclaimed. 
“I thought it was a secret of my youth. Yes, I was an 
artist once—long ago—longer than I like to remember. I 
came on from the West. Do you know, I had never 
seen real art then, and I was rather prudish, I 
suppose. I wanted to make statues of generals, 
and horses, and cowboys—everything exact. I 
thought mainly of the finish of the buttons, the 
tassels on the chairs, the spurs on the cowboy. 
The finer the detail the greater the art, I thought. 
Then I came East. I wandered into this very 
museum. It was like being cremated and born 
again. When I saw that multitude of Greek stat- 
ues I was so shocked I could 
hardly stand up. They were sim- 
ply naked and indecent—the 
shameless monuments of a foul- 
minded race. 

“*But before I left the museum 
I had a new soul, I was revolu- 
tionized. I began to see the enor- 
mous difference between being 
Gu.R< 08, stark naked and divinely nude. 


“What a Genius 
I was Then!” 


April 4, 190 


The whole world was new. I looked at men and 
with a pair of eyes from which the scales had hme 
saw through their clothes—saw themselves under | 
clothes—with neither pruriency nor prudery, byt 

artistic and critical appreciation of human archi 
architecture that breathes and moves and feels,” 

To Mrs. Flannery the rhapsodist was only a Pair of fe 
much in the way. She flickered her mop nearer and 
with more and mor 
professional authority 
until Kelton, f . 
catastrophe, took y 
Harbeson by the armani 
led him to a safer 
But he could not jeg 
Harbeson’s mind fron 
its old pasture: 

“TI was poor, 
Kelton, poor as the deyi 
Lived on coffee and rolj 
mostly—with now an 
then a mad debauch at, 
forty-cent table d’héte— 
wine included—at lesg 
they called it wine.” 

“T didn’t know you 
had ever been poor, sir,” 
said Kelton, feeling sud. 
denly more at ease in the 
presence of this Maecenas 

“Huh!—poor? | 
should say I was! And 
I didn’t like it. I usedt 
say, ‘If I could only get 
leisure in some way, % 
as to do the things I want 
to do, instead of the ghastly old things that will sell’—only 
they didn’t sell. Just afew years ago some people tried to 
get me to endow a poor starving sculptor, a genius in 
embryo. I said: ‘I'll give him ten dollars a week, pro- 
vided nobody else gives him any more.’ They thought! 
was a miser and a brute, and got a sentimental woman to 
set him up in comfort. What's the result? He hasn’t done 
anything worth while since. He was ruined—just as | 
was—by a sentimental woman.” 

‘‘A sentimental woman ruined you, sir!” 

“Yes. And this gallery is her monument. Bless her 
heart, her intentions were good. But you know wher 
good intentions are used for asphalt. There’s a vast differ- 
ence, my boy, between sentimental and being temper- 
amental. You see, I was living on artistic ideals and 
ambition, with a little stale bread. Along came Miss 
Catherine Weldon and asked me to make a marble bust of 
her. She offered me a hair-raising price. Later, I learned 
that it was a charitable ruse. The woman tempted me, 
and I fell. The sittings were numerous and—well, event- 
ually, I found that I had somehow dared to propose to 
her, and she had somehow dared toaccept me. Her wealthy 
parents raised the usual row, and, as usual, hastened the 
marriage. My wife fitted me up a gorgeous studio and 
bought me a frock coat and a tall hat, and I began to talk 
about art instead of digging at it. I began to dabble in 
theories instead of clay. In due time the studio made an 
excellent nursery for the children.” 

“Too bad! Ts! ts! ts!” clicked Kelton in sympa- 
thetic reproof. 

“‘Don’t think I am so beneath contempt as to be slan- 
dering my poor dead wife. She was a noble woman—and I 
revere her; but—well, she wasn’t an artist. That is not 
a criticism, Kelton; it is a description. She was very 
uneasy when I had a model. A model was to her simply a 
shameless creature on parade. Besides, she didn’t like to 
have the children grow up in—the presence of unclad 
statuary.” 

‘Mrs. Harbeson was from New England, I believe, sit,” 
Kelton murmured, hardly meaning to be satirical. 

“Very much from New England,” assented Harbeson, 
then came to himself with a start. He felt alarmed and 
ashamed, as one who realizes that he has been blabbing in 
his sleep. 

“T don’t know why I should have poured all this into 
your ears, Kelton, except that artists have a craze for 
publishing their secret feelings. Please forget it. I have 
tried to live down my artistic past and atone for it by 
taking care of Mrs, Harbeson’s property. After a little 
practice the business game fascinated me. It’s an art, too, 
of a sort. I began to make a little money of my own— 
caught the knack. And now I am a respectable citizen, 
safe, sane and stupid—instead of a crazy artist.” 

But he could not pose as a Philistine in this room. He 
broke out again with the frenzy of an artist before an 
understanding listener : 

“Once, though, it was my idea of Heaven just to chisel 
the splinters of stone from the prisoner rising to me— 
rising to me from the marble! Nobody who hasn’t been 
crazy can imagine the joy of taking a lump of shapeless, 
clammy mud and with a few sweeps of the thumb round- 
ing it into the throat of a goddess—or the breathing bosom 
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of a woman —or the 
eyelids of a sleeping 
ee hands were in 

air, giving action 
re thought as if 
they were sentient 


“It’s playing the | 
creator in @ small } 
way, sculpture is,” he 


said. “But I’m a 
fallen angel now, 
Kelton. My fingers 


are sO stiff I can 
hardly hold the cou- 
on scissors. The 
other day I was in a 
fellow’s studio, and 
I took up a piece of 
clay to make a head 
ofit—ugh! I couldn’t 
makeit look like any- 
thing but a mud pie. 
There was a time, 
though! There was 
a time! ” 
And he lapsed into 
a luxury of remem- 
prance. Kelton 
seemed to be hesitat- 
ing over a message, 
and finally he said: 

“You've led up very neatly to the surprise I had in 
store for you, Mr. Harbeson.”’ 

“Surprise ?’’- 

“Yes. A few days ago we received a number of paint- 
ings and statues willed to us by James Farwell.” 

“Oh, yes, old Farwell. I knew him well, Horatio.” 

“ Among the statuary was—what do you suppose, sir?”’ 

“I’m no good at conundrums, Kelton.” 

“A statue of yours, sir.” 

“Of me?” 

“By you.” 

“No!” 

“Fos.” 

“Really! Wh-what was the name of it?” 

“There was nothing on it except ‘Harbeson sculpsit. 

“The one Latin word I used to know! Well, well, 
Harbeson sculpsit. I used to expect to scratch that on 
something that would defy the ages.” 

“T rather think you have, sir. This statue of yours is 
a pretty good bit.”’ 

“You don’t say so! What did it represent?” 

“A crouching nymph, sir.” 

“Oh, remember. It was the one ideal thing that I ever 
really finished. Mrs. Harbeson hated it because it was so 
scantily draped and because—I believe there was a certain 
amount of gossip at the time about the model who posed 
for it. So I gave it to Farwell for a wedding present—that 
was ages ago. Lord, but she was a beauty, the model. 
Her name was—er—what was her name? Let me see! 
I’m afraid it’s gone from me for the moment. But I’d 
know her if I met her anywhere. She was a beauty. She 
was ignorant and illiterate, but her flesh was divine. She 
had a good heart, too—a wild, loving, laughing way. 
What was her name? It’s hideous to grow old—and for- 
get. And to think I could forget her name of all!”’ 

His memory was in such a desperate wrestle with itself 
that Kelton intervened. 

“Would you care to see the statue, sir?” 

“Care? Would a mother care to see a long-lost child?” 

“It’s right here, sir. I put it in this room as a surprise 
to you.”’ 

Kelton went to a shapeless heap of canvas over a 
pedestal in the centre of the gallery. He reached out to 
lift the muffler, but Harbeson checked him. 

“Wait a minute, man. I feel as if I were about to see 
the dead brought back to life. What if I shouldn’t like it 
now? What if it should rob me of my one illusion—that 
I spoiled a great sculptor to make a third-rate capitalist? 
Wait a minute, please. I—I think I’ll just sit down.” 

He sank on a leather-covered bench. He was shaking 
from head to foot. 

“So she’s under that cloth, eh?—Just a minute, if you 
don’t mind. Ah, now!” 

Kelton whipped the canvas away and unveiled a little 
wonderwork of dreaming marble, a nymph that crouched 
on a tuffet of moss and smiled an eerie smile. 

Kelton looked at the sculptor with fatherly amusement 
and found him struck motionless. He was all eyes. 

“Not half bad, eh?” queried Kelton. 
s “Not half bad?”’ Harbeson echoed. ‘‘ Why, man, it’s — 
it’s wonderful. It’s great!’’ He moved toward it as if it 

ad him under a spell. He walked round and round it 
with religious awe, murmuring, “And did I—did these 
hands—really carve that?” 

“It has your name on it, sir.” 
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Harbeson paused. Nothing 
could express him but Doctor 
Johnson’s phrase, ‘‘My God, 
what a genius I was then!” 

He was filled with an afflation 
of pride, the inarticulate rap- 
ture of a creator seeing that his 
work was good. 

“TI remember it now—so 
well,” he murmured. “My 
teacher gave me that block of 
marble. It wasan odd shape. 
He couldn’t use it. But I 
seemed to see that little nymph 
crouching inside it, calling to 
me, ‘Let me out! Let me out!’ 

‘‘As I saw her in my vision 
she resembled a certain model, 
who only posed draped. I re- 
member I had a terrible time 
persuading her to pose for this. 
But I succeeded. I hardly 
stopped to eat or sleep. The 
model fell into the mood, under- 
stood, and was tireless. She 
was a heroine in her way. She 
actually collaborated with me. 
Her body wasas necessary there 

ry as my vision. And to think 
rue Cnn © 8 that I can’t remember her 
name! It’sshameful. It’s dis- 
honest! What becomes of the 
old models, anyway, Kelton?” 

‘** Where are the snows of yesteryear?””’ 

“‘That’s true. Where are they? But, if they had their 
rights, they’d not be forgotten, these models. Their 
names ought to be carved on the statues alongside the 
sculptors’.. As well omit an actress’ name from a playbill. 
And now, even I can’t remember her name.” 

Kelton looked at him with an amiable, condescending 
smile. 

‘‘So you are a little surprised?” he said. 

‘‘Surprised? I’m thunderstruck. You can’t realize 
what you’ve done for me.” 

He wrung the curator’s hand so heartily that Kelton 
winced. Then a silence ensued, Harbeson staring at the 
statue, Kelton feeling very much out of place. The 
sculptor, the statue and he were three—a crowd. 

‘If you’ll excuse me, sir, I’m needed in the office.”’ 

Harbeson absently assented. ‘‘Thank you, Kelton. I 
won’t detain you.” 

When Kelton was gone, Harbeson remained leaning on 
the pedestal, gloating over every plane, every profile, 
remembering every muscle and tendon. His very hands 
remembered their former paths and he modeled the 
enveloping air with a kind of sensuousness. 

He was too deeply engaged to notice that Mrs. Flannery 
was still in the room. He did not hear the swish of her 
mop, nor her heavy breathing, as she agonized about at her 
penitential trade. Finally, with such a rush of affection 
as the father of the prodigal felt when he saw his boy on 
the hills, Harbeson bent forward and kissed the home- 
come statue on the bewitching mouth. The lips of stone 
seemed to warm and respond, as if her soul came back 
to his. He bent his head on his hands and wept, the 
dry-eyed, silent grief of a man 
who has forgotten how to cry. 

There Mrs. Flannery found 
him as she made the last circuit. 
As she worked round the base 
of the pedestal she was con- 
fronted by the same troublesome 
pair of feet. She rapped the 
tiles warningly with no effect. 
Coughed. No effect. 

‘*Excuse me, sir,” she said; 
“‘T say, excuse me, sir, but I> 
I’ve got to finish this job.” 

No answer. She tapped 
Harbeson’s foot with the edge 
of her scrubbing-brush. He 
looked down in a daze. 

“‘Good Heavens, where did 
you come from?” 

“Sure, and ain’t I workin’ 
here the lasht half-hour? 
Would you excuse me just for 
wan minyoot?”’ 

Reluctantly Harbeson moved 
away, went into the embrasure 
of a window and gazed out, not 
at what he saw, but at what he 
remembered. 

Mrs. Flannery polished to a 
radiance the last inch of floor. 
Then she sat back on her 
haunches with a sigh of relief, 
rubbing her weary back. She 
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noted a fleck of plaster on the pedestal before her, scraped 

at it with her fingernail, dabbed at it with a damp cloth, 

decided that the whole pedestal needed attention. Begin- 

ning at the base she worked her way round and round it, 

with her customary spiral progress. She was crooning 
n: 

= “* And you're welkim all, heartily welkim ——-’ 

‘‘Oh, Mother o’ God, it’s you! Oh, Mother o’ God, 
it’s you!” 

Her wild cry startled Harbeson out of his reverie. He 
whirled round to see the scrubwoman, in frantic agitation, 
caressing his statue and wailing like a keener at a wake. 

Harbeson turned to her. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“‘It’s meself that’s there,”’ she shrilled. ‘It’s me!— 
That’s the ghost of me when I was a colleen.’”’ Then she 
forgot him as she clutched the little shoulders of the 
nymph. ‘Oh, you swate child, you! Oh, my dairlin’ that 
you are! It’s too cold here for the likes of you.”’ She 
whipped off her apron and covered the chill marble. 

“Don’t do that!”’ snapped Harbeson,- as much out of 
his head as she, and he snatched the cloth away. 

The woman struggled for it. ‘It’s me, I tell you. I 
posed for that. I wint hoongry and cold while the artist 
sculped it. Lord love him, he was that poor.” 

Harbeson stared at her in angry incredulity. 

“*You posed for that? You! Who are you?” 

“Mrs. Michael Flannery.” 

‘‘That wasn’t her name. You can’t fool me.” 

“I’m Peggy O’Donnell that was.” 

Harbeson’s face lighted up as the name rekindled his 
memory. ‘‘That’s her name. But you—you're not 


He forgot even to try to conceal his contempt, but she 
met it with unresisting meekness. 

‘“*No, but I used to be. Now I’m only old Mrs. Flannery, 
the scrub. But I was like this once, and he told me it 
didn’t do me justice, at that. He loved me, he did. And 
now look at me!” 

The contrast was sublimely ridiculous, unendurable. 
Harbeson would not have it. 

‘*Don’t you dare to tell me you’re Peggy O’Donnell!”’ 

“The divil fly away wit’ you, what would you know 
of it?” 

“IT am the man that carved this statue,’’ Harbeson 
answered with the pomposity of achievement. 

Now it was Mrs. Flannery’s turn to scoff. 

‘*You—you an artist? A prim, old, pinched-up spalpeen 
like you—anartist? Why, he had long hair wit’ curls—they 
were always droppin’ over his eyes; and he wore a dirty, 
old velvet coat, and a string tie that looked like he slept in 
it. And he had a young, smilin’ way—and the two eyes 
of him!—You him? Why—but listen now; if you’re the 
man you can tell me how it all came about.” 

Harbeson was too much unnerved to resent the insinua- 
tion. He ransacked his memory. 

‘‘Well, Peggy O’Donnell was the daughter of a scrub- 
woman. Peggy wasa beauty. I asked her to pose for me. 
But she’d only blush and say no. Finally, she consented 
just to wear a low-necked gown.” 

‘For the bust of a society leddy,’’ Peggy interrupted. 

‘““Who was too busy to pose every day,’’ Harbeson 
added. 

‘‘And he married her afterward,’’ said Mrs. Flannery 
darkly. But Harbeson did not hear in the onrush of his 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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THE BIBLE B 


\ K TE HAVE been printing the Bible in 

this country for nearly two hundred 

and fifty years. The first complete 

edition was John Eliot’s translation of the 

Scriptures into an Indian tongue, printed at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1663. 

We have been manufacturing the Bible, 
however, something less than fifteen years, 
and that is a very different thing from merely 
printing it. 

Of course, the standing of the Bible as a 
commodity is a commonplace. 

All the ‘‘best sellers” in the world put 
together would not equal its yearly distribu- 
tion, and probably never will. It is some- 
times asserted that this is an irreligious age. —<© 
Churches complain of apathy and decreasing 
attendance. During the past generation the 
Scriptures have been attacked from a hun- 
dred standpoints. 

Never for a moment, though, have sales 
fallen off. Bible publishers like criticism, 
and even denunciation. Let Science, or 
Irreverence, or Agnosticism grapple with the 
Bible, and attempt to cast doubt on its 
magnificent old pages, and thoroughly expose 
it for an outworn collection of poems and 
fables. Let the attack be but carried on in a 
noisy, far-reaching way, so that a few million 
people will hear about it, say the publishers, 
and it makes sdles. Peopie buy the Bible to see if it is as 
outworn or weak as it is said to be. 

Some years ago a Western newspaper publisher under- 
took a subscription canvass, using the Bible as a pre- 
mium. Publishers in his territory had been giving 
talking-machines, crockery and Poll-parrots to anybody 
who would agree to take their newspapers for a whole year. 
This publisher conservatively avoided such baits until 
competition forced him to offer something more attractive. 
Then he chose the Bible, drilled a crew of canvassers, and 
sent them out in territory that had apparently been 
worked down to mere tailings. But, in a few months, the 
Bible brought that paper sixty thousand new subscribers! 

There is always an ‘‘N. G.”’ list in a canvass of this sort. 
People are given the premium after signing a contract to 
take the paper a year, paying for the latter month by 
month. Naturally there are unscrupulous persons who get 
such a premium and then. move, or hunt another job. 
That means loss. Such delinquents fall chiefly into a few 
unstable occupations, and when these are eliminated there 
is little trouble about collections. 

One of the callings on this publisher’s hazardous list 
was ‘‘Bartenders.’”’ Canvassers had instructions to make 
no contracts with them. 

Weil, it seemed as though every bartender in town 
heard of the canvass and wanted a Bible. It did no good 
to pass saloons. The ‘‘barkeep”’ followed the canvasser 
into a shoe store next door and pleaded for a Bible, and 
was wretched because he couldn’t get it. 


The ‘ Professor’’ Who Wanted a Bible 


E afternoon there walked into the publisher’s private 

office a thick-set person, wearing loud-checked clothes. 
He had a prize-fighter’s face, and his hands looked like 
picnic hams, with adult liver-sausages stuck on for fingers. 
He was the ‘‘Professor’”’ who played the piano in the 
toughest gin-mill in the red-light district. He had come 
to get a Bible. 

The publisher explained that the stock was limited, that 
the offer was about to expire, that the paper had all the 
new subscribers it needed. But that didn’t go, Bill—see? 
The ‘‘ Professor’’ wanted a Bible, and wanted it bad, and 
produced cash to cover the advance payment, and prom- 
ised to be square, and prompt, and a regular ‘‘Constant 
Subscriber.” Finally the publisher had to break his own 
rule and let him have the book. 

‘“What on earth do you mean to do with a Bible?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Aw—I want to send it to me old mudder!” growled 
the ‘‘ Professor.” 

Now, that is the Bible as a ‘‘ best seller,’ and demand is 
so wide and staple that no Bible publisher ever worries, 
they say, when he finds himself overstocked fifty thou- 
sand copies. Presses keep on running. 

We had no true Bible industry in this country until 
about 1895. 

Many editions had been printed here, while the dis- 
tribution of Bible societies ran into millions yearly. 
But these societies did not handle the Scriptures strictly 
as a manufactured product. All the fine editions came 
from England. We couldn’t make the thin papers they 
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were printed on, nor print a Bible on such paper had we 
made it, nor bind the printed sheets as they were bound 
in England, nor hold our own at all in straight competi- 
tion in manufacturing any and every sort of Bible. 

We do this to-day, though, and have a real Bible in- 
dustry, and might even hold our advantage were the 
tariff on books removed. 

How our Bible industry was established is an interest- 
ing story. 

It began with a gigantic Bible fight. In England the 
Scriptures are printed under royal licenses that give a 
monopoly to three concerns—the University Presses at 
Oxford and Cambridge and the King’s printers. Were 
any one else to print a Bible there they might clap him in 
jail, though separate licenses are granted when a publisher 
wishes to print the Bible in Scotland. This English 
monopoly was established to insure pure text—for the 
licensed printers must keep King James’ version free from 
errors and unauthorized changes. 

Now, in the good old days of our import Bible trade, 
when we got manufactured Bibles from abroad, there was 
an arrangement between a Scotch publishing house and 
the Oxford Press whereby the publishers had selling rights 
for Oxford Bibles in the United States, with a prosperous 
branch in New York City. Printer and publisher both 
made a tidy margin of profit then. Demand was staple, 
and everybody comfortable and happy, and that fine 
figure, the old-fashioned Bible salesman, flourished in the 
land. 

They tell remarkable stories about the old-fashioned 
Bible salesman. He has disappeared to a lamentable 
extent, so probably it is safe to tell any sort of story about 
him now. But the mere fact that a man sold Bibles seems 
to have called for something paradoxical in the way of 
stories. So, whether it is true or not, the old-fashioned 
Bible salesman has left the reputation of being one 
of the most prodigal drummers who ever traveled 
on the road in the old days. 

This brings up a curious point in the Bible 
industry. 

Matters of creed and opinion and ethics must be 
kept strictly out of the Bible trade. Time and again 
there have arisen men who dared to issue special 


that met their own views of what the Scriptures 
ought to teach. These revisions were seldom radi- 
cal. Perhaps a dozen words would be altered in 
the whole 773,692 that the Bible contains. But it 
is a truism in the Bible industry that all such edi- 
tions have ultimately fallen under public suspicion, 
and been avoided, and often the publisher ruined. 

Our own Bible industry grew out of an ethical 
issue somewhat like this. The text was not changed. 
But, about 1893, an Ohio man looked into the Bible 
trade and concluded that its products were being 
sold at prices that gave too big a profit. He 
found a Bible trust, as somebody seems to do 
regularly every few years. Printers and publishers 
waxing fat on profit from Scripture! The thought 
was appalling. This Ohio man raised capital forth- 
with, and arrangements were made with a Scotch 
printer to manufacture Bibles under a Scotch 
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license. Presently these new goods were 
hurried into the American market at Prices 
that meant ruin to the Scotch publishers of 
Oxford editions. The latter went to Oxfoy 
and said: 

*“We must have goods cheaper ‘in America 
to meet this competition.” 

“Prices cannot be cut,” said Oxford. 

“But we must/”’ insisted the publishers, 

“If you sell our goods below present 
prices,” said Oxford, ‘‘we shall begin selling 
Bibles in the States ourselves.” 

“Very well, then,”’ said the publishers, “ye 
shall begin manufacturing Biblesin America.” 
And then the fat was in the fire for a long term 
of years—in fact, is in it yet. 

Oxford immediately drew away some of the 
publishers’ employees who knew the Bible 
trade, and hurried them into the American 
field. It is curious how Scotchmen and the 
Bible go together, from the old Scotch king 
who first gave the English version its title 
right down to those experienced Scots who 
were engaged to help the English printers 
get a foothold in America. The Scotch pub 
lishers were not daunted by this loss, how- 
ever. They knew there were plenty mor 
Scotchmen ‘where those chaps came from, 
They picked out what might be called, in all 
respect, a canny, unyielding young broiler 
from their home staff. He was the sort of solemn Scotch 
youth who looks as though he couldn’t see a joke, while he 
really sees two or three, and is laughing at them away 
down inside. They lined him with zinc, reénforced him 
with double copper rivets, made him fireproof, waterproof 
and acid-resisting, fitted him with conical bearings and 
full jewels, and sent him out to build up a Bible industry 
in a land that had never had such an item of civilization. 





The Thin Oxford Paper and What it Means 


ND he did it. He built it from the bottom up. 
He had to begin with Bible paper. 

There are two kinds of Bible paper, and we made neither 
of them then. One is an extra thin book paper known in 
the trade as ‘‘Bible.”” It is opaque, and strong, and so thin 
that a thousand pages of a book printed on it measure 
but an inch in thickness, and sometimes but seven- 
eighths of an inch. The other is the famous Oxford India 
paper, than which there is no opaque book paper thinner, 
whiter or stronger. As it comes from the mills in England 
it costs thirty to forty cents a pound, against five to ten 
cents for ordinary thin Bible papers, and two cents for 
that used in newspapers. 

Just to mention Oxford India is to touch one of 
the mysteries of the Bible industry. Bible men say 
‘*Sh-h-h-h-h!”’ before they talk of it. A thousand pages of 
the Scriptures can be reduced to five-eighths of an inch of 
genuine Oxford India, and, by secret formulas and little- 
known processes, the English papermakers incorporate 
into its delicate, strong texture enough ‘‘size”’ to make it 
wholly opaque. Some Bible men say the finest Oxford 
India comes from France, and that, after twenty years in 
the trade, they do not know where the mill is. An Italian 
Oxford India is also spoken of as being thin and strong, 
but leaving a white spot if you 
rub it on your coat sleeve— 
which means imperfect sizing. 

This young Scotchman 
reached America and had to 
go to work on our papermakers 
while his two competitors 
were actively underbidding 
one another with finished 
Bibles. How effectually he 
worked may be judged from 
the fact that, within less than 
two years, he was making 
Bibles here and underbidding 
on wholesale prices. 

Our papermakers since then 
have not only made ordinary 
Bible papers a staple product, 
but, in at least one instance, 
have successfully manufac- 
tured the famous Oxford India 
in all its thinness and opacity. 
More than that, one American 
manufacturer has produced, 
for his own instruction and 
amusement, a paper even 
thinner, and professes to find 
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itle mystery in Oxford India from the technical stand- 

t, Knowledge, experience, perfect machinery, close 
aod attention, sufficient demand to run one machine 

day and night, and a good price—those are the 

only essentials, he says. But the demand for this paper is 

and Bible makers are so pressed by competi- 

ed that not one-tenth of the output of one machine 

be taken, or a fair price paid. So paper men make 

something else, and Oxford India has never been produced 
sell. 

Serr thin Bible papers, however, are now a staple 
product in the United States, and prices have successively 
heen reduced, mill after mill taking up the problem, until 
today we turn out this stock as good and as cheaply as 
wn . Lower and lower bids have, very curiously, 
carried the contracts West until, whereas the first thin paper 
yas made in Pennsylvania, the supply now comes from 
Wisconsin. 

After the Scotchman had his paper there was the problem 
of printing it in our climate. Experiments went on while 
the Bible was being set in type, read six times for errors 
and turned into electrotype plates. The slightest varia- 
tion in temperature affects these thin papers so percepti- 
bly that in printing them the ‘‘register”’ is lost—that is, 
the page on one side of a leaf will not exactly back that on 
the other. Touch a page in an Oxford India Bible with 
moistened finger and it shrivels instantly. A few minutes 
later, however, when the moisture has evaporated, the 
sheet will be as smooth as ever. This illustrates its sensi- 
tiveness. Whether England's humid climate gives natural 
advantages in printing such thin texture, or her printers 
are more skilled, it is certain that our printers had to over- 
come a number of difficulties before we could manufacture 
Bibles. 

There were tiny editions, for example, of which one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages were printed on a single 
sheet. The page margins of these were so small that 
special devices had to be invented to 
hold the plates to the printing forms. 

Then the amazingly thin paper called 
for long experimenting with special 
inks that would give a clear, black 
impression, and yet carry so little ink 
on the fine type that the impression 
would neither show through the paper 
nor smear in drying. 

In printing an ordinary book a sheet 
of paper is passed through the press, 
printed on one side, dried and turned, 
and passed through again to be printed 
onthe other. The delicacy of “‘regis- 
ter” in Bible work was so marked, 
however, that, by this process, it was 
almost impossible to make one page 
back the other. So a special press is 
used. It has two printing cylinders 
instead of one, and the sheet makes a 
single journey through it. The first 
cylinder prints one side, and the sec- 
ond the other. The sheets come out 
ready for the binder. 

This extremely thin Bible paper, in 
our dry climate, plays certain strange 
electrical tricks. Frictional electric- 
ity will accumulate to such degree in this paper during 
its passage through the press, when the wind and the 
thermometer and the hydrometer are right (or wrong), 
that the printed sheets stick together, and refuse to pile 
evenly, or be trimmed, or handled. Many experiments 
were made to overcome this difficulty, without success, 
until finally a device known as a “‘neutralizer” was in- 
vented. This apparatus sends a positive current into the 
press to the ‘point where the sheets are accumulating 
negative electricity through the friction of the printing 
cylinders. One neutralizes the other. Electrical sus- 
ceptibility is also responsible, to a certain degree, for 
making the unprinted sheets stick together, so that they 
would be difficult to feed by hand. But fortunately there 
18 now an automatic device that picks up sheets one by 
one with pneumatic fingers and feeds them. 

There were also difficulties to be overcome in binding, 
typesetting, proofreading and other details. This pioneer 
overcame them, one by one, however, backed by his peo- 
ple in Scotland. Finally, in the spring of 1895, he had 
Bibles to sell. 

Then began the great Bible war. 


When Greek Met Greek in Chicago 


ie CENTRED in Chicago—this fight. One of the large 
book houses there forms the most important outlet for 
Bible publishers. Already the competition between 
Oxford and the Ohio man, helped along by one or two 
concerns that are always figuring in this industry 
temporarily, had run down prices to a point where a 
leather-bound Bible selling at three dollars before the war 
was now put into the public’s hands for a dollar 

and a half. When our young Scotchman got into the 
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field, however, it was no longer a ques- 
tion of profit, but simply one of making 
a Bible for sixty cents and selling it for 
fifty-five, and seeing who could stand 
that sort of punishment the longest. 

Selling representatives of five Bible 
manufacturers met in Chicago that 
spring. There were Oxford, the Ohio 
man who had started the trouble, the 
young Scotchman and two minor out- 
side houses. First came a general dis- 
cussion of the situation, and then 
somebody offered to sell a specified size 
and style of Bible at a certain price. 
Immediately another house cut this 
price a cent, and then, perhaps, the 
young Scotchman bid a cent less. The 
price on this particular style really 
meant a quotation on a large line of 
Bibles. Before long, the two outsiders 
were left behind, and the three first-rate 
powers settled down to real campaign- 
ing. Over the wires running to New 
York went messages not unlike the 
quotations on ticker-tape. Oxford 
made a price, and word went flashing 
East, ‘“‘Oxford bids ninety-eight on 
minion.” And back came the order, 
“Cut minion to ninety-five” —for all 
the world like the stock market. 

Presently, with prices like these, the grand old stability 
of the Bible as a commodity began to be apparent. 

It was precisely as though bakers had cut the price of 
bread in a famine-stricken country. If people had wanted 
Bibles at the old prices they jumped for them now, for 
a book formerly sold at two dollars could be bought 
for eighty-five cents. Booksellers piled Bibles in their 
windows. Drummers put Bibles into drug stores 
and dry-goods shops. ‘‘ Newsbutchers”’ on the trains 
carried a few Bibles. Department stores stacked 
them up mountain-high and advertised Bibles as 
‘‘leaders”’ where before they had drawn shoppers with 
cut prices on patent medicines and shirtwaists. 

Nor was there any perceptible bottom to the 
demand. Other manufacturers may talk of overpro- 
duction, but never Bible publishers. So long as the 
latter continued to lay down Bibles below cost the 
public would take them. The fight, therefore, settled 
down into an endurance contest. 

Who could last the longest? 

For months the battle went on, England, Scotland 
and America competing to see which could make 
Bibles cheapest. Then Fate, true to the inscrutable 
ways that have thus far governed the Bible industry, 
ruled in accord with her immemorable precedents, 
and one of the competitors went down and under. 

It was the Ohio man, who had first dragged an 
ethical question into the Bible business. He held 
on as long as he could, but eventually had to give 
up and sell his plates. To-day he works for the young 
Scotchman! But hemade his point. Bible prices came 
down, and they have never gone back to the old level. 
No compromise has ever been made between Oxford 
and the new American industry. Nowadays the public 
gets for a dollar and a half a Bible such as sold for three 
dollars under former conditions. 

The young Scotchman has proved a wizard at strength- 
ening his position. When he goes back to his old home 
now his old associates gaze admiringly upon him, and say, 
‘‘Losh, mon—is there any end to the cleverness of you 
Yankees?” For, to put himself on a footing with the 
English printersand their licensed King James Version, he 
has done something that, it is said, has never been done 
before. He has copyrighted the Bible! 

In 1870 an English committee was appointed to make a 
revision of the King James Version of 1611 according to 
new manuscripts that had been discovered, as well as in 
the light of better philological knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew. An American revision committee was appointed 
two years later to assist in this work. It proceeded very 
slowly, however, and in 1885 the English committee, 
under pressure for some tangible result of its !ong labors, 
printed the English revised version without waiting to 
incorporate into the text all the changes advocated by 
the American committee. It was agreed, however, that 
these changes should be published as an appendix for 
fourteen years, and with this understanding the American 
committee was to issue no version of its own during that 
period. Revision work went on steadily in this country 
until 1901, when the American committee was free to 
bring out its own version. Our young Scotchman was the 
man who secured the rights to this American standard 
edition of the revised Bible, as it is called in full, and it is 
published to-day, under copyright protection, by his firm. 

There is about the Bible business, say men who have 
followed it all their lives, a strange fascination—to others. 

Never a year goes by but some publisher who has made 
a success with novels, or school-books, or subscription 
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works, or even a trade paper, yields to the temp- 
tation to issue such an edition of the Bible as has 
never been issued before. Some of the oldest 
and shrewdest publishers, at the head of firms 
that are cornerstones of the trade in general 
works, have been known to become suddenly 
attracted by the apparent possibilities of a new 
edition of the Scriptures. Such a man sees hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of the Bible being 
sold yearly—how many he cannot tell, for Bible 
publishers keep the figures secret as the grave. 
But he knows that some of them grow rich, and 
houses endure from generation to generation. 
So he plans a Bible on a magnificent scale, and 
for two or three years gives all his time and 
thought to its advancement. And Bible men 
say that the chances are a hundred to one against 
his ever making the venture profitable. That 
he will sink his capital is almost a foregone con- 
clusion, provable from statistics. One of the 
most prosperous young publishing houses in 
New York owes its success chiefly, it is said, to 
the fact that its promoters have never yielded 
to this temptation to bring out a Bible. With 
such a handicap removed, perhaps only ordi- 
nary ability is essential to success in the publish- 
ing trade. 

A set of plates, to begin with, may cost as 
much as $20,000 before the endless readings and 
revisions have been carried out to insure accu- 
racy. The absolute freedom from errors of a standard 
Bible, put out by an experienced publishing house, is some- 
thing uncanny, and the infallibility with which the public 
will find any error more uncanny still. 
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Editions of All Sizes and Kinds in Demand 


FTER the rash publisher of novels has got his first set of 
Bible plates well under way he usually discovers that 
more than one-sized Bible is essential to any firm that hopes 
to compete in this trade. An established Bible publisher's 
stock will comprise editions in type sizes ranging from the 
tiny pearl to the large pica, and, perhaps, black-face edi- 
tions as well. It will include Bibles made to sell at as little 
as thirty cents retail, and huge pulpit Bibles costing fifty 
dollars. 

There will be a full line of Testaments, and self- 
pronouncing editions, and emphasized editions, and teach- 
ers’ Bibles, concordance Bibles, parallel Bibles, red-letter 
Bibles, treasury Bibles, marginal reading and Apocrypha 
Bibles—in a hundred styles of binding. There will be not 
only illustrated editions, but the regular trade has been 
approached with requests to issue special Bibles containing 
pictures of Afro-American angels and prophets, for sale in 
the negro districts of the South. 

In a word, the inexperienced publisher has gone blindly 
into one of the most*highly-organized industries of the 
world. He might as logically have begun sugar-refining on 
a small scale because he noticed that the Havemeyers had 
made a fortune at it and the demand for sugar was 
staple. 

Since our Scotch friend came to America, fifteen years 
ago, his house has spent a quarter-million dollars in Bible 
equipment, the largest proportion of which is represented 
by a hundred different sets of plates. When he came 
there was still an opportunity to turn a dollar or two on 
prayerbooks, a side-line of the Bible business. But some 
years ago certain gentlemen interested in church work 
went to J. Pierpont Morgan and called his attention to the 
fact that only half the churches in this country are supplied 
with prayerbooks and hymnals. Mr. Morgan thought 
that a shame, and got capital together to print prayer- 
books and hymnals for sale 
below cost to churches. 
To-day the average congre- 
gation is so well supplied 
that few worshipers carry 
their own books, and the 
trade in them has greatly 
declined. 

America may eventually 
surpass England inthe Bible 
industry; for, though our 
labor is costlier, it also re- 
sponds to speeding. To-day 
Bibles are printed on flat- 
bed presses. To-morrow 
they may be whirled out of 
swift rotaries, like news- 
papers. 

Faster—faster! Cheaper 
—cheaper! 

That is the cry of the 
Bible publisher. For the 
Bible is as staple a piece of 
merchandise as cotton 
duck, and asa staple must Bible Publishers Like Criticism, 
it be made and sold. and Even Denunciation 
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VAITI THE QUEEN 


The Tale of the Dead Ship 


THE white sand, beneath the 
(J recning palms, Vaiti the Queen 
walked in the moonlight with 
her inaids and courtiers. The moon was full, and 
the lagoon within the reef was like a sheet of 
silvered glass. Outside, the unresting heave of the 
great Pacific broke the clear light into spangles and 
flashes innumerable, though there was not wind 
enough to stir a single frond of the huge shoreward 
palms. They were very tall, these palms; one could 
walk beneath them and see each great head outlined 
as a single star of jet against the glowing depths of 
the sky, and each shadow a twin star exquisitely 
penciled, and still as a picture, lying on the firm white 
sand below—but of closer shade those lofty heads 
gave little. So the Queen and her followers walked 
almost in full light, in the cool sound of the far-off 
breakers, upon the coral shore. 

A strange, wild picture they made, here in these far- 
away outermost isles of the Pacific, with their court 
plumage and their half-naked brown skins, their odd 
parody of European state, and flowing, chattering island 
tongues. Vaiti the Queen made the strangest picture 
of all. 

She was very handsome, this daughter of an English 
sailor and an island chieftainess, and wife of an island 
king—though her beauty was almost repellent, by rea- 
son of a certain strain of fierceness that showed in the 
dagger-flash of the eyes and the heavy set of the 
exquisitely penciled brows. She wore a long robe of 
heavy silk, changeable green and blue, and there were 
heavy gold armlets on her arms, and a chain of gold 
round her neck. There was a chain of sweet-smelling 
berries, too, island fashion, and the small gold circlet 
she wore in her hair was half buried in handfuls of per- 
fumed frangipani blossom. Her feet were bare, and 
she had girded up her snlendid dress almost knee-high, 
through a sash that supported on one side a crystal-cut 
smelling-bottle, and on the other a silver-hilted dagger. 

Behind her came half a dozen maids-of-honor, 
all dressed alike in waistless, nightdress-like 
robes of pink silk bordered with yellow, the 
royal colors. They were handsome brown girls, 
with curly hair flowing free on their shoulders, 
and they had tucked their robes up high, Liali 
fashion, to display the turn of the strong brown 
calf, the principal point of beauty over most of the middle 
Pacific. They were all smoking—the Queen smoking a 
cigar, the maids puffing away at cigarettes of native 
tobacco, rolled in banana-leaf, the men who followed 
behind drawing at heavy pipes. Amd every one of the 
crowd, the Queen excepted, was talking, staring, laughing, 
flirting to the top of his or her ability. 

It was the cry of ‘‘Sail ho!” that had roused the palace 
out, and brought its inhabitants down on the beach, to the 
smallest of the tapa-girls, who were only good to collect 
bark, and carry it in for native cloth-making. From great 
Fiji, the star colony of the Pacific. where there are streets, 
and shops, and town-halls, and hotels, and a Government 
House, and band promenades, and at-home days, down 
to the outermost of the lonely coral atolls with a couple of 
traders and a hundred natives for all population, the heart 
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What was on Board that Silent, Battered Hulk of a Ship? 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 


AUTHOR OF VAITI OF THE ISLANDS 


of the island world answers with equal throb to that stir- 
ring call. It breaks the bar of sea—it opens for a minute 
the gateways of the far-away great world, where all that 
is worth doing and saying is said and done—it brings a 
dash of cold, invigorating, European air into the warm 
languor of tropic existence—it is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the one event upon which the whole existence of 
the islands turns and is hung. 

‘Say O!”—softened of its consonants by native tongues 
—will rouse out a whole town, anywhere from San Fran- 
cisco to New Guinea. It had roused out the capital of 
Liali that night like a cannon shot, as the commoners 
were preparing to lie down on the mats and sleep, or to go 
out and fish till dawn, according to their especial inclina- 
tions, and as the people in the palace were settling down 
to their evening games of cards, punctuated with kava. 
Everybody had rushed out- 
of-doors on the instant, and 
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in the royal palace not even 
an attendant remained to 
look after the sick King. 
For the King was sick in 
those days—sick to death, 
though no one knew it yet 
—and the thundercloud 
that had been hanging over 
Liali was near to bursting. 
In the moonlight, vivid 
though it was, no one could 
tell very much about the 
incoming sail. She was a 
long way off as yet, only a 
little pin-point of white 
upon the horizon, and there 
was no breeze to help her 
in. None the less, specula- 
tion ran wild on the beach. 
There was no schooner even 
conceivably due at present, 
and as for steamers, none 
ever called at Liali. Tonga, 
some hundreds of miles 
away, was the nearest port 
of call for the great Union 
liners, which had hotel 
cooks and punkas, and 
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ice, and dressing up for dinner and 
carried tourists about the larger j 
groups in a luxury altogether f 

to out-of-the-way Liali. A yacht? That wag 
supposition most favored. There had been a yacht at 
Liali not very long ago, and no one had forgotten her 
yet. The ship seemed to be a schooner of con. 
siderable size, now that the moon, rising higher and 
higher into the deep purple midnight sky that looked 
so cool, and was so heavily warm, gave yet mor 
light to see by. 

But the wind was as silent as the monsters in the fg. 
out depths of the sea—lying, like them, indolent and 
asleep, until its time should come to issue forth and 
seek its prey abroad upon the waters. No sailing-shj 
could travel across that idle swell of waves. 

Vaiti the Queen, who had been watching the vesg) 
in perfect silence with eyes that were longer-sighte 
than any others on the beach, spoke at last, and ordered 
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the courtiers home 

“The turn of the tide in the dawn will bring he 
closer to land,” she said, ‘‘and if the wind rises 
as it may, she will come up to the town. Go and sleep,” 

They were willing enough, for the excitement had 
died down by now, and the last night had been one of 
feasting and dancing. So the many-colored crowd 
turned homeward, and soon all was dark and stil] 
again in the palace. 

In the Queen’s chamber it was dark, too, and yet 
more still than in the great, many-windowed veranda 
rooms where the courtiers lay and dozed and smoked, 
on their cool pandanus mats. For the Queen was not 
there. She had quietly left the room as soon as the 
maids had seen to her comfort and departed, and she 
was now on the top of the tall wooden tower of the 
palace, a powerful night-glass in her hand, scrutinizing 
the distant ship. 

Vaiti the Queen had spent all her youth at sea in 
her father’s ship, and she was as smart a sailor as 
many who draw mates’ and masters’ pay. She 
had noted something odd about the aspect of 
the ship while down on the beach, and wanted 
to verify her impression, though she could not 
have given any grounds for it. A sea-trained 
eye will note the look of distress or disorder 
about a distant ship, while a landsman, how- 

ever long-sighted, could scarcely tell her from a steamer. 
Vaiti had seen what she had seen, and she was reasonably 
sure, before she even lifted the glass to her eye, that there 
was something wrong about the vessel. 

A breath of wind—a cat’s-paw or two—had evidently 
risen out at sea in the last quarter of an hour, and floated 
the ship a little nearer. Vaiti saw her plainly enough, 
though far off—a schooner about eighty tons burthen, 
with all sail set, heading toward the land. But mor 
clearly than ever, with the aid of the glass, came that sug- 
gestion of ‘‘something wrong.” 

The sails were ill-set, or damaged, or both. The ship 
yawed and veered about more than tide, or even calm 
accompanied by swell, could account for. And there was 
a something more—an indefinable look of helplessness 
and disaster—that even the glass could not explain. 

The Queen lowered the glass and considered. In the 
morning it was probable that the ship would be close in- 
shore, and all the island would be going off in canoes. 
Whatever mystery there was would be the property of the 
Crown as soon as she knew it herself—probably sooner. 
And there lay the mysterious stranger, only a few miles 
from shore, holding one knew not what of tragedy or 
wonder in her white, ghostlike shape—with the island 
all asleep. 

Mystery, intrigue, above all, the outwitting of other 
people, were as meat and drink to the soul of the Queen. 
She had known, more or less, what she was going to do 
before even she had mounted the steps of the tower. She 
was quite certain now—if there was time. 

The brummagem gilt clock in the King’s room below 
chimed out the hour. It was midnight, more than five 
hours before dawn. How far was the ship out? Five 
miles? At least. Well, it was possible to get there and 
back without the knowledge of any one in the palace. 
At any rate, she would try. 

Her own canoe, light and swift, carved from the finest 
and closest-grained tree-trunk found on the island for 
years, inlaid with pearl shell, outrigged with bamboo, and 
fitted with a broad, light paddle, lay on the beach close to 
the palace gates. There was not a soul, man or woman, 
on the island who could beat Queen Vaiti as a paddler. 
She did not fear that she would fail to be back by dawn, if 
all went well. 

The canoe was light, and she carried it down to the 
water and launched it without effort. Once afloat, she 
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town and 
put and behind 
her with long, quick 
strokes that sent 
thestill lagoon flow- 
P from under her 
like a river. 
fl the reef 
the oily swell tossed 
the little craft up 
and down, and 
threw dashes of 
warm, foamy water 
into the Queen’s 
lap. But she made 
under 
the brilliant moon, 
ever, asthe minutes 
sped on, drawing 
nearer and nearer 
to the silent, 
ghostly ship. 

The moon, out 
here upon the un- 
broken mirror of 
sea, wasas bright as 
the full daylight of 
many northern 
climes. A mile 
away from the 
schooner one could 
see the little wink- 
ing ports in her 
deckhouse, and 
catch the gleam of 
her copper as she 
rolled heavily on the swell. And now it was plain that, 
whoever or whatever might be below, no watch was kept 
on deck. Nor was there any light visible. 

Nearer, and one could see that the deck was in a state of 
extraordinary raffle and confusion. 

There was more than bad weather alone could account 
for. It was plain that, whatever had happened, no effort 
had been made toward repairing damage, or even clearing 
away the confusing débris of torn sails and snapped ropes. 
And still the vessel rolled drunkenly and helplessly on the 
incoming swell, madly slamming her useless booms across 
and across the deck. 

A few hundred yards now only. Vaiti’s paddle, swift 
and steady hitherto as the beat of a living heart, began to 
slow a little. What was on board that silent, battered 
hulk of a ship? What horror might not be disclosed with 
the first step down her half-choked companion? The 
Queen knew not fear, but she wondered greatly. 

There was only one way of satisfying the wonder. Again 
the paddle dipped, and the canoe glided on, right into the 
shadow of the schooner. Vaiti skirted along the side till 
she found a rope hanging down toward the water. Making 
the canoe fast to one end of it, she climbed up, and leaped 
on deck, mechanically loosening the handle of her knife as 
she did so—for who knew what might be there? 

The first thing that she noticed, as she slipped on 
soundless bare feet across the deck, was that the boat 
was gone. The falls drooped long and loose down the 
side of the ship. The davits were not damaged in any 
way. The boat had not been carried away, then, but had 
been lowered. Why? 

The companion yawned before her like a cave, deep 
and black in the moonlight. It did not seem good to go 
down there without some stronger light than the little 
that might filter in through the ports. The Queen stepped 
forward to the galley, found a lantern, and lit it. She 
took a rapid look around before returning to the deck. 
There was plenty of food there—an opened cask of beef, 
Totten and stinking, a number of tins, some biscuit, dirty 
and mouldy and half-eaten by rats, an unnamable mess 
of some kind in a saucepan. Everything was rolling and 
rattling about in the swell, and many of the fittings were 
on the floor. 

While she looked the ship gave a short, sudden heave, 
and most of the rubbish collected in one corner of the 
galley floor slid over to the other side. A tinkle of broken 

sounded, as the mass of tins and pans and mouldy 
scraps of food fell to leeward. The Queen stooped down 
and picked up a small bottle, of the pattern usually found 
in ships’ medicine-chests. It was cracked in half, but the 
half that remained bore part of the label, marked in large 
black and red lettering—‘‘ POISON.” 

“Ah!” said Vaiti, dropping into her old sea-talk. ‘I 
think some pretty queer business he do here, my word!” 
_ She wasted no more time on deck, but took the lantern 
in her hand, and walked straight down the companion into 
the little cabin of the schooner. At the threshold she 
paused, and looked long, her dark face very grave. 

The fiddles were on the vable, and a greasy cloth, which 
had once been white, was under them. In the different 
Spaces stood plates and a glass. There was food on one 
Plate, putrid beyond all recognition. At the table, 
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securely wedged in a deep revolving-chair 
which had evidently come from some 
steamer saloon, sat a figure, knife and 
-fork still tightly clenched in its discolored 
fingers, its bald, gray head nodding horri- 
bly with the roll of the ship. 

It was dressed only in a blue shirt and 
a pair of duck trousers. Its bare feet 
sprawled apart under the table. Its face 
was sunk upon the hairy triangle of breast 
disjslayed by the open shirt, and you could 
see the wrinkled nape of the old neck, as 
the bald head swayed and shone. Vaiti, 
brave as she was, did not dare to lift that 
head. A step forward into the cabin—a 
step that cost her something to make— 
showed a dozen or more of the creatures 
that had been so busy. They were not 
busy now, nor did they move at the sound 
of a foot. They would never move any 
more. Dead and stiff they lay, upon table 
and floor—dead as the man who had fed 
upon the food in the dish, and on whom 
they in turn had fed. 

By his age, and by the seat at the head 
of the table which he occupied, it seemed 
that the corpse had been the captain of 
the ship. What had moved the others to 
desert her did not seem very clear, nor 
was it any clearer after Vaiti had gone 
over every part of the ship and the tiny 

forecastle, where three or four island sail- 
ors had evidently berthed, the hold, and 
last of all the two berths opening off the 
cabin itself, into which the Queen returned 
with rather unwilling feet. It was a 

strange fact, however, that the atmosphere of the place 
was bearable enough. This Vaiti supposed to be the 
effect of the poison that had been used, whatever it 
might be. 

The time was passing, and she did not care to be absent 
from the palace at daybreak. It was necessary to ascer- 
tain what the cargo had been, and to see if there were 
anything of value about—though that was not very likely, 
in view of the fact that mates and crew had apparently 
left deliberately. 

In the hold there were a number of bags of copra and a 
few sacks of fungus, stowed at the bottom, a very ordinary 
island cargo. On the top of these lay a dozen or two very 
large and heavy sacks of something that looked like sand. 
A casual observer might have taken them for ballast. 
Vaiti knew that they were not, but what they were 
exactly she could not say for certain. She ripped a 
corner of one sack with her knife, and took a handful of 
its contents out on deck in the full moonlight. She 
smelt it, rubbed it between her fingers, and wet it with 
the tip of her finger. Then she nodded, as one who has 
solved part of a problem, but a puzzled look still remained 
on her face. 

For the next half-hour she searched the ship from galley 
to lazaret for the log, and did not succeed in finding it. 
At the last, however, she chanced upon a small account- 
book, lying under the cabin table, and, lifting it away with 
something of a shudder from the neighborhood of those 
two bare, sprawling feet, she carried it on deck to examine. 
It proved to be the beginning of a makeshift log, con- 
taining only one entry. First came the latitude and longi- 
tude, and then a note as to the weather—dead calm, and 
the ship (as she had been apparently for the three weeks 
previous to the entry) lying unmoved in one spot. Vaiti 
made a hasty calculation. The place indicated must be 
nearly three hundred miles from Liali, and the date of the 
entry was only a fortnight back. They had had heavy 
weather about the coast for the previous week. It was 
evident that the schooner had drifted straight for the 
island, and drifted wonderfully fast considering her- help- 
less state. 

The entry, a good deal scratched and stained, ran as 
follows: ‘‘To-day, the mate, James Boscawen; the boat- 
swain, Gustav Spricht, and four Niué native seamen 
mutinied and deserted the ship in the whaleboat, intend- 
ing to make for Samoa, which lies about a hundred and 
fifty miles W. S. W. of our present position. They have 
carried the log away with them, and I here commence 
another. We have been extremely short of water, owing 
to prolonged calms, and to-day were reduced to our last 
five gallons. Trying to distil to-day after the men had 
gone, but it does not answer well. The men took all the 
water but one gallon in the boat. They say that it is their 
design to reach land before water fails altogether, but I 
believe the mate designs to anticipate my recent discovery 
on Manners Island, at Apia or elsewhere. I hereby record 
my claim Y 

The entry broke off at this point, and the pen, in falling, 
seemed to have made a smear across the paper. Two 
words only followed, half-way down the page—two words 
that had no connection with anything preceding them, 
but that told all the rest of the story as clearly as if the 
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silent figure at the table down below could have arisen to 
speak. 


“Tb «Oe .” And, trailing weakly across 
the paper a long way after—‘‘God Pe 

Whether a curse or a prayer had been there cut short by 
the icy sword of Death, no man might know. 


Vaiti had been reared in a rough school, but she was 
human, after all, and she felt a trifle sick as she laid the 
log-book down. All the same, her eyes shone with definite 
purpose, as she descended the companion yet again, and 
walked into the berth that seemed to have been the cap- 
tain’s. She had noticed a three-quarters-empty flask of 
spirits standing on a shelf in there, and she had use for it 
now. In the next half-hour she must do the work of three 
men, if she wanted to keep the secret she had found out. 
And she did want to, very much. 

A glass of the fiery rum gave the energy she wanted, 
and did not confuse her level head in the least, for, though 
Vaiti the Queen never tasted spirits if she could help it, 
it was not because she feared their effects. There were 
some in the Western Islands who had tried, for reasons of 
their own, to blunt the wits of the Sea Queen with strong 
drink, offered when it could not be refused, and they could 
have told tales, if they listed, as to whose wits had suffered 
in the end. 

Down in the stifling hold for the best part of an hour, 
with her dress flung off, and her island kilt tied high in its 
knot, Vaiti the Queen worked like a stevedore and a steam 
winch combined, hoisting the sacks of sand, one by one, out 
on deck with an improvised tackle, dragging them singly 
to the ship’s side and painfully heaving them over the 
rails into the unplumbed blue depths below. She was 
streaming with heat and shaking with exhaustion when 
she had done, but she only paused to throw a bucket of 
sea-water over herself, put on her dress, and hide the log- 
book in her sash, before she slid down the rope again into 
her canoe, and started back for the shore. It was peril- 
ously near the dawn, and she had double reason now for 
wishing to avoid discovery. 

The palms on the eastern shore were just beginning to 
grow black against a slowly-broadening orange glow when 
the Queen reached the palace gates. There wasasentry, but 
he was, as a matter of course, asleep inside his small palm 
hut by the gate. His unloaded Tower musket, carefully 
wrapped in banana leaves to protect it from the heavy 
dew, stood at the door of the hut, keeping watch by itself. 

No one saw the Queen as she slipped upstairs and lay 
down in her own room. She was very much wearied, and 
slept without waking till the sun was far up the sky. She 
intended to go out later in the royal whaleboat, with her 
six uniformed oarsmen, and claim the schooner for the 
Crown. The vessel was in good condition, and the King’s 
yacht was not so large nor so well equipped by half. No one 
would be likely to anticipate her, for she was feared, if she 
was not loved, by the brown people of Liali. 

But in the mean time Gonzalez, the manager of the 
Spanish firm, was busy. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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The Golden Rule in Business 


Can Commercial Methods be Squared with Honesty? 
By HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


S THE world growing worse or 
better? Are we living in degene- 
rate or regenerate days? Is it 

doom or dawn in America? These are questions 
which every student of the times has been asking. 
When we come to sift the matter we find that the 
questions have been inspired, largely, by the great 
upheavals which have occurred in the business 
world. The inquisition of business methods which 
has been so persistently plied during the past 
decade has revealed many a surprise. Some finan- 
cial idols have fallen. The public has stood aghast 
at the disclosures. Is modern business a state of 
war? Is there no sense of fraternity among busi- 
ness men? Is trade to-day conducted largely by 
the law of the Arctic dogs? While the fight be- 
tween two of their number is on they stand in a 
ring and maintain strict neutrality. But let one 
of the combatants lose his footing and instantly 
the whole savage, howling pack is upon him, and 
there is nothing left but his bones. 

Impressed by the pessimistic note in much of 
the criticism which has been made of business men 
and business methods, I addressed a letter to repre- 
sentative business men in various large cities, 
asking their frank opinion in answer to certain 
questions. . 

The persons to whom my inquiry was addressed 
were chosen without regard to their religious senti- 


ments, for, in most cases, these were not known, but solely 
because they are actively engaged in businessand are known 
to be more or less successful. That the replies might be 
fairly representative my letter was addressed to large 
dealers and small dealers, to wholesale merchants and retail 
merchants, to manufacturersand agents: to dealers in iron, 
leather, dry-goods, grain, lumber, soap, clothing, seeds, 
drugs, plumbers’ supplies, paper, starch, furniture, cars, 
rubber goods, locomotives, insurance, printing, real estate, 
oil, wool, and many other commodities. My purpose was 
to secure the sentiment of the rank and file of business 
men, believing that to be the truest reflection of what 


business actually is. 


The questions which I addressed to these business men 


were these: 


1. Is the Golden Rule practical in the business 


world ? If not, why ? 


2. Are there any commercial methods sanctioned by 
trade which do not square with the teachings of 
Christianity ? For example, must a man lie 


or misrepresent to succeed ? 


3. What, in your observation, are the great evils, if 


any, in the business world ? 


4. Are standards higher or lower than when you 


entered business ? 


Whatever misgivings I may have had at the outset of 
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my inquiry as to the willingness of business men to discuss 


the ethics of their pursuit, were dispelled by the courtesy 
of their replies. Not a few have discussed the matter at 
some length. These replies have been a liberal education 
in their field. The prevailing high purpose and idealism 
revealed in almost every reply are very reassuring. They 
give one a new appreciation of the tasks and difficulties 
of the business man of to-day. They also reveal a high 
standard of business honor. Of the more than sixty replies 
received the verdict is almost unanimous. In the interests 


of American business honor | offer this evidence. 


William Whitman, President of the National Association 


of Weel Manijacturers : 


I think the Golden Rule is practical in the busi- 
ness world. I believe it to be applied among business 
men to fully as great an extent as in any other walk 


of life. 
There are differences of 
teachings of Christianity. 


to be successful. 


inion in reference to the 
can answer the last part 
of the second question frankly. It is not necessary 
for a man to lie or misrepresent to succeed in business. 
On the contrary, I believe it to be necessary for a 
man to tell the truth and not misrepresent in order 


or deceit of any kind. This does not mean that 
there are not successful liars and wrongtoers in the 


various kinds 
walk of life. 

3. Misrepresentation. 

4. Business ethics are continually going through a 
process of evolution to higher standards. The more 
prominent business interests of the country are realiz- 
ing that a permanently successful business can be built 
up only when it is founded upon integrity of thought, 
action and material. 


T. Coleman DuPont, DuPont Powder Company : 


1. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the Golden 
Rule is practiced. In the hundredth case it is as 
applied by David Harum. 

2. There is no commercial method sanctioned by 
trade which goes contrary to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity—unless it might be that Christianity as ex- 
pounded by some is not true Christianity. 

3. Business as a pursuit is apt to create a desire for 
wealth for the advantage of being wealthy rather than 
for the advantage of being able to do something forthe 
good of other people. 

4. I think the standards of business are higher, 
rather than lower. 


of business, the same as in any other 


The evils of the business world are no greater than 


exist in any other department of activity. 
My jud 


John G. Shedd, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago: 


1. Not only will I say that the Golden Rule is prac- 
tical in the business world, but it is entirely essential to 


real success. 


2. No, not among reputable people. In the best walks 
of trade there is no necessity for misrepresentation 


ent is that the standards of business 
to-day are higher than they have ever been before. 


Ex-Mayor Charles A. Schieren, Chas. A. Schieren & Co., 
New York: 


1. The Golden Rule is practical in the business 
world ; without it a man cannot build up a permanent 
business, because the Golden Rule relies upon confi- 
dence, reputation and character, which are absolutely 
necessary in the business world. The Golden Rule is 
practiced ‘‘as the rule.’’ Of course, there are excep- 
tions; but in my business career of now forty-five 
years I do not know of a concern in our branch, the 
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leather trade, which has been 
ful by using sharp practice, In th 
long run they have failed. 
2. Itisnotn fora man to lie or misre 
to succeed, although that is the practice of some: bt 
they are soon discovered and lose their reputation_ 
oo is the most valuable asset a business map e 
ve. . 
3. Thereare evils inevery walk of life. Those 
in business do not have the sanction of business meny 
a class, and whenever they are practiced it is certa 
that the result will be disastrous. 
4. From my personal observation the standards q 
business are very much higher than they were forty 
ears ago. We have progressed in business method 
ormerly it was necessary to entertain a 
but that has been entirely obliterated. In fact, th 
business house that would practice it to-day wou 
lose its reputation. 


R. Fulton Cutting, New York: 


1. Entirely so, but it is rarely associated with th 
rapid acquirement of a large fortune. 

2. I do not think any man succeeds who aceon. 
— his end by lying and misrepresentation, nor do 

believe that deceit is necessary to real success. The 
first part of the question cannot be answered in a fey 
words. Trade to-day sanctions the prevailing rate of 
wages, although in many cases I do not think that the 
rate of wages supplies sufficient annual compensation 
to permit of a standard of living that the Christian 
believes every man is entitled to enjoy. Yet the effort 
of individuals to pay more than the prevailing rate of 
wages would frequently result in positive injury to the 
working classes. The employer would be liable to fail 
and his employees thrown upon the labor market with 
less prospect of as large a compensation as they had 
before. These questions are being slowly understood, 
and I do not believe it to be inconsistent with the 
teachings of Christianity to maintain the prevailing 
wage rate, if one is always sincerely endeavoring to 
bring about a condition that will increase that rate. 
The rate is slowly and surely rising. 

3. One of the greatest evils is the want of a better 
acquaintance between the employer and the en- 
ployed. 

4. It is 4 opinion that standards are generally 
higher and the ideals nobler, but it is true that the 
extraordinary prosperity of this country dur 
ing the last ten years has been a strain up 
the national character which has disclosed 
many unsuspected frailties. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York: 
1. To believe the Golden Rule not poe 
cal in the business world is to believe that the 
Lord who made us intended to disfranchis 
from Christianity an occupation next largest 

to that of tilling the soil. 3 

2. There are no commercial principles 
sanctioned by Christian men that do not 
square with the teachings of Christianity, but 
there are some commercial usages which are 

contrary to Christianity. However, they sooner or 
later bring the downfall of whoever operates the 
get-rich-quick methods. 

3. The great faults in the business world are over- 
trading, concealments, neglect of business and the 
drinking habit. ’ 

4, The standards of conduct and business practice 
have advanced immensely for the better in the last 
twenty years. 


John D. Archbold, Standard Oil Company : 


1. There is no reason why, in business as in other 
relations in life, men should not do as they would be 
done by. It is on this Golden Rule basis only that 
success is achieved in any large and lasting way 2 
business. ; 

2. There are no sanctioned trade methods which do 
not square with Christianity. ‘‘ Let the buyer beware 
was a pagan motto, which was a warning ag 
ignorance on the part of the buyer of what he was 
buying as well as against misrepresentation by the 
seller. The great bulk of business is, however, 
tween parties who know what they have or what they 
want, and misrepresentation, or lying, as you put it, 
is out of the question. ‘‘His word is as good as his 
bond” describes the moral side of the ideal business 


man. 

3. The greatest evils in the business world are eX 
cessive optimism, which leads to extravagant under- 
takings; excessive pessimism, which engenders sus 
picion of the honesty of others. Knaves and fools are 
evils in business, but they are individuals, and their 
traps or follies are not to be measured by a business 
standard any more than a crooked finger should be the 
type of a human digit designed to be straight. 

4. Business standards are no higher or no lower 
than when I entered business, because they are 
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J. L Buchanan, Pittsburg : 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, 


jmmutable standards. To awaken a keener sense of 
responsibility in those who conduct large affairs is the 
present anxiety of many well-meaning peeets. When 
this anxiety has been met by fuller information as to 
methods it will be found that the standards have not 
altered. A little charity in judgin others will go a 
in bringing about ideal conditions in business 


Jong way in | " 
St ent of it. 


Robert C. Ogden, New York: 


1. The Golden Rule is practical in business. To 
practice it contributes to material success. But it 
ceases to be the Golden Rule if practiced jor material 
success. Money acquired by its violation is not success. 

2. Itisnotnecessary to lieand misrepresent in order 
to prosecute trade successfully. To do so usually 
invites disaster. I know of no commervial sanction 
for methods that are inconsistent with the teachings 
of Christianity. ; _ : 

3. The greatest evil ap’ nt to me in the business 
world is lack of high ideals. A business man without 
idealism fails to see the true proportions of his own 
business, and also fails to see that business is not an 
end in life—only a means to anend. This is capable 
of indefinite expansion. insurance scandals 
afford a spectacle of groups of intelligent, large men 
who had lost their ideals. 

4. Standards are higher. Character is more than 
ever an element in the basis of credit. 


Morris L. Clothier, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia: 


Not only is the Golden Rule practical in the busi- 
ness world, but the most su : businesses — 
particularly those of great magnitude—cannot be 

rmanently successful unless the spirit of the Golden 

ule applies in every transaction. 

While it may be true that there are some commer- 
cial methods which do not square with the teachings 
of Christianity, I cannot say that they are sanctioned 
as being a necessary part of commercial life. It is my 
firm belief that the man who lies or misrepresents has 
a smaller chance of succeeding to-day than he had at 
any time in the history of the business world. This, of 
course, answers your question as to 
whether or not standards are higher 

business. 
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Frederick S. Clark, Talbot Mills, North Billerica, 


Massachusetts : 

1. I think the Golden Rule is entirely practical in 
the business world. 

2. There are no commercial methods sanctioned by 
trade which are at variance with the teachings of 
Christianity. 

3. There are no great evils in the business world. 
Those that are occasionally heard of are exceptions to 
the general conduct of business. 

4. I do not know that standards are any higher 
oon when I entered business, but certainly they are 
not lower. 


Ellis A. Gimbel, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia: 


1. As to the Golden Rule in business, I am positive 
that no rule was ever more practical, and the most 
successful merchants not only adopt it but insist on its 
being carried out. 

2. The merchant who lies or misrepresents will 
never succeed in the long run. He may fool the peo- 
ple for a time, and, apparently, do well, but it will 
only be a question of time until he will lose both his 
business and his capital. 

3. The test evil in the business world is not 
paying for labor a just amount, and improper discrimi- 
nation between the skilled and unskilled. 

4. The standards of business are getting higher. 


William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston: 


It is quite impossible to give categorical answers to 
your questions; but it is our belief that it is simply a 
ood business proposition that business men take a 
rger and more moral view-of business life: that they 
recognize that their highest interests are identical 
with the interests of their employees and the interests 
of the public. 
There is, undoubtedly, improvement along these 
lines in the business world. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio: 


The Golden Rule is practical in the business wor!d. 
It is not necessary for business men to lie or 
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misrepresent to succeed, although individuals may 
have done both and apparently succeeded. 

There being so many evils in the business world we 
cannot specify any one as characteristic. 

Standards are very much higher. A man nowadays 
must be a top-notcher in character, and in almost 
everything else, to get a position and hold it. 


John H. Converse, Baldwin Locomotive Works: 


1. Is the Golden Rule practical in the business 
world? Yes. 

2. Are there any commercial methods sanctioned 
5 | trade which do not square with the teachings of 
Christianity? No. 

3. What, in my observation, are the great evils, if 
any, in business to-day? Temptations to speculate. 

4. Are standards higher or lower than when I 
entered business? Higher. 


Cleveland H. Dodge, New York: 


1. It certainly is. 

2. No, to both phases of the question. 
3. Too much haste to get rich quick. 
4. Higher. 


Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburg : 


1. Yes. 

2. No, to both. 

3. Evils are greatly exaggerated. 

4. The great majority of the business of the world 
is conducted on strictly upright, honest lines. 


A. Lincoln Acker, Finley Acker Company, Philadelphia: 


1. I believe the Golden Rule to be not only practical 
in the business world, but the only one to follow if 
permanent success is desired. 

2. There is no necessity for merchants in legitimate 
business to use any but honorable and truthful 
methods. Misrepresentation and falsehood some- 
times gain temporary success, but never permanent. 

3. Difficult to answer. Frankly, I do not know of 
any evil in business coming under my observation 
which I would consider serious or 
great. 

4. Standards are unquestionably 





or lower than when I entered 


1. I believe the Golden Rule is prac- 
tical in the business world. 

2. I do not think that there are 
any commercial methods sanctioned 
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higher than when I entered business 
twenty-six years ago, and I believe 
they will be still higher twenty-six 
years hence. The world grows better 
and business standards are only a part 
of the world’s progress. 





by trade which do not square with 
the teachings of Christianity. I do 
not think a man must lie or misrep- 
resent to succeed; on the ‘contrary, 
while some traders do practice com- 
mercial methods which jo not square 
with Christianity, and do lie and mis- 
represent and succeed notwithstand- 
ing,yet such people are not recognized 
as of the best standing and as repre- 
sentatives of the business policy that 
will insure success in the long run. 

3. My observation has been that 
humanity is about the same wher- 
ever you meet it, whether in the 
social world or in the business world. 
The evils of the business world are the 
faults of fallen humanity and will prob- 
ably continue until the millennium. 

4. We always idealize the past 
and dream of the future, but I am 
persuaded that standards are higher 
than when I entered business, and 
will continue to be more and more so. 


Massachusetts : 
It is probably correct to say that 


anything which is +7 is practical, 
but we believe that the Golden Rule 


is not only practical but, on the part 





William H. Scott, Allen, Lane & 
Scott, Philadelphia : 


1. Yes. 

2. No; no. 

3. Graft: subordinates thinking too 
much about ‘‘ What is there in it for 
me?” f 

4. Not lower; on the whole, higher 
—especially as regards ‘‘treating.” 


W. Atlee Burpee, W. Atlee Burpee, 

Philadelphia : 

1. The Golden Rule is not only prac- 
tical in the husiness world, but is an 
absolutely necessary foundation for 
any permanent success. 

2. It isno more necessary for a suc- 
cessful merchant to lie or misrepresent 
than it is for a successful minister of 
the Gospel. In fact, any houses that 
are known to misrepresent will so 
quickly lose the confidence of their 
customers that their trade cannot be 
permanent. 

3. It would be difficult to point out 
any great evils in the business world 
to-day so far as general ey meg om 
goes, other than those which have ha 
sensational exposure and which were 
really a vindication of business, as it 
is conducted by the majority of busi- 





of the very best business men, is 
pai in spirit, by which it should 

understood that in any business 
transaction there are two parties, 
at least, concerned, and the upright 
business man will not take the ad- 
vantage of the other party. 

It is to be feared that there are 
business methods employed at 
times which are not what they 
should be. As to lying and mis- 
representation, while money we 
be made by their practice, afford- 
ing a temporary success, methods 
of that kind, in the at majority 
of instances, will be found to mili- 
tate against permanent success. 

The greatest evil in the business 
world is the assumption that the 
accumulation of money, by any 
means, constitutes success. 

We think that there is a gradual 
elevation of business morality, and, 
while the millennium is still a great 
way off, there has been positive prog- 
Tess in business ethics and business 





Oh, I’m far, far from home and the hills for which I’m longing, 
The plains they keep a-calling and a-coaxing me to rest. 

A thousand aching memories my lonely heart are thronging, 
And oh, my soul is yearning for the distant, distant West! 


My head is filled with fancies —I hear the night winds stirring — 
So cold and blue the snowy peaks against the sunset sky! 

And far above the sighing of winter in the cafon, 
I hear the snapping, snarling of the coyotes in full cry. 


I see the pines and fir trees, those stiff and silent sentinels, 
Who march their serried columns to the distant timberline ; 

I see the range snow-covered, the lean and hungry cattle — 
And stealing thro’ the winter night I hear the bob-cat’s whine. 


Oh, my heart is longing, longing for the cafions and the mountains, 
_ My eyes are aching, aching for that sight beyond compare 
Of the plains that stretch forever, from the sunrise to the sunset — 
The glory and the majesty of God’s great world lie there. 


ness men. 
4. Speaking for my own line of busi- 
ness in particular—and this is the 
same, I believe, in business in general 
standards are higher to-day than 
when I started in 1876. 


Henry S. Williams, Williams, Brown 

& Earle, Philadelphia: 

1. I know of no reason why the 
Golden Rule should not be practiced 
in the business world. In fact, it has 
been the custom, for many years, of 
nearly all the business houses, not only 
from the selfish rule of personal inter- 
est but also in many cases on the 
broader ground of the Golden Rule, 
to treat all men fairly and justly in 
business dealings, and any business 
house adopting any other method will 
meet with the same fate as the indi- 
vidual, namely, the loss of the con- 
fidence of the community. 

2. Under no circumstances must 
an individual lie or misrepresent to 

(Continued on Page 45) 








standards. 
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THE SIMPLE CASE OF SUSAN 


By Jacques Futrelle 


AUTHOR OF THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Vil 


T TEN o'clock 
A on the 
morning 
following the 
Sanger ball Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner 
sent a box of violets to Miss Marjorie Stanwood; at noon 
he sent a box of roses; at two o’clock he sent a box of 
carnations; and at four he called in person. It was a fusil- 
Jade. An austere servant took his card and disappeared. 
‘*Miss Stanwood is not in,”’ the servant returned to say. 
The clear eyes of the army man studied the stolid, 
melancholy face for an instant. 

‘Not in, or—not in?” he inquired. There was a differ- 
ence as he said it. 

‘Miss Stanwood is not in,’’ repeated the servant. There 
was no difference as he said it. 

Lieutenant Faulkner went down the steps with thought- 
fully squinting eyes, and the door closed behind him. He 
paused irresolutely at the corner and glanced back at the 
white marble facade of the palace he had just left. Phew / 
What a home! It awed him a little as he looked. Eight- 
een hundred a year, and she lived in that/ For the first 
time in his life Lieutenant Faulkner was aroused to a full 
appreciation of his own splendid nerve. 

He was just about to go on about his business when 
he saw a young man start up the front steps of the palace. 
Dan Wilbur! Of course! 

‘‘Now, something tells me that he isn’t going in there 
to call on father,’’ soliloquized the Lieutenant grimly. 
‘We'll just see what happens.” 

Mr. Wiibur disappeared inside. Of course, Lieutenant 
Faulkner wouldn’t have allowed anything like vulgar 
curiosity to anchor him on that corner for five minutes, 
but you understand there was a chance that Mr. Wilbur 
would be right out again, and in that event they might 
stroll down the street together. No, on second thoughts 
he couldn't have anything to say to Mr. Wilbur, because— 
because—well, anyway, he waited. — 

Ten minutes or so passed, then a pair of heavily- 
embroidered wrought-iron gates adjoining the palace 
swung inward, and a huge touring car emerged. It edged 
along the curb and stopped at the steps. Lieutenant 
Faulkner watched it with singular misgivings. The palace 
door yawned, and gave up—Marjorie Stanwood. 

Marjorie didn’t walk down the steps, she floated down, 
a radiant, shimmery creature in some champagny-looking 
stuff. She paused on the bottom step and smiled up into 
the face of —yes, it was Dan Wilbur. He said something 
and she laughed outright with a charming back-tilt of her 
head. Then Mr. Wilbur handed her into the automobile, 
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He Pointed Out that He Loved Her More Than All the World, et Cetera, et Cetera 
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stepped in beside 
her, and closed 
the door behind 
him. The car 
whirred and 
began to turn. 

Suddenly Lieutenant Faulkner awoke to a realization 
of the fact that he was—well, a small boy would have 
called it ‘‘rubbering.’’ The car was turning toward the 
spot where he stood. He took three backward steps, and 
there, screened by the jutting building, straightened his 
tie, braced himself, and turned the corner with the utmost 
carelessness, just as the car glided by slowly. 

He met Miss Stanwood’s eyes fairly, smiled and lifted 
his cap. She did not even take the trouble to avert her 
gaze, merely regarded him for a moment with a steady 
stare that sent the blood to his face, then turned and 
looked the other way. The car passed on. 

Lieutenant Faulkner called on Susan. He found her 
with reddened, tear-stained eyes, and altogether in a 
charming state of unhappiness. She welcomed him with 
something like tragic enthusiasm, then went over and hid 
her face in a pillow and wept shamelessly. He sat down 
glumly, despondently, and looked at her. Nothing was of 
any consequence any more. 

‘*What’s the matter, Sue?” he asked dutifully after a 
time. 

“Oh, Faulk,” she wailed, ‘‘you can’t imagine—you 
simply can’t imagine—what has happened to me.” 

‘Well, whatever it is, it isn’t a marker to what has 
happened to me,” he returned solemnly. 

The frightful disaster which had overtaken Susan was 
easily explained. She had been constrained to decline a 
dinner invitation because Dan Wilbur was to be one of the 
guests. Now, she scented some new horror 
in Lieutenant Faulkner’s statement and sat 
up straight in sudden alarm. ‘‘You have 
seen Dan Wilbur!’’ she declared tragically. 

‘‘T have,” returned the Lieutenant hopelessly. 

‘‘Oh-h-h-h!” exclaimed Susan, only it was longer than 
that. ‘‘I knew it would come. I knew it!” 

The Lieutenant regarded her with a mild surprise which 
almost amounted to interest. 

‘‘Knew what would come?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘Didn’t he tell you?”’ she demanded breathlessly. 

“‘T didn’t talk with him,” explained the Lieutenant. ‘‘I 
merely saw him. That was enough for me.” 

Susan regarded him dully for a moment, then laughed— 
a high-pitched laugh that startled the Lieutenant. 

‘‘What are you talking about, Faulk?’’ she asked. 

Lieutenant Faulkner leaned back in his chair, clasped 
both hands about one knee, and stared at 
Susan thoughtfully. 

**Sue,”’ he asked slowly, after a pause, 
‘‘you’ve always found me a fair specimen 
of a self-respecting white man, haven’t 
you?” 

‘Of course; yes.” 

‘‘An individual who possesses a certain 
outward semblance of a decent gentle- 
man?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

“You never saw me eat soup with a 
fork?” 

Susan nearly smiled. 

‘‘No,”’ she replied. 

‘‘Or wear tan shoes with evening dress ?”’ 

“No, of course not. What ss 

“Or a silk hat with a sack coat?” 

‘‘Certainly not,’’ Susan answered impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What are you talking about?” 

‘‘On the whole, what do you think 
ofme?”’ . 

The Lieutenant was rocking back and 
forth slowly with his eyes fixed on Susan’s 
face. He was perfectly serious about it; 
he wanted to know. 

“‘T think,” replied Susan—and she re- 
membered a little scene in Sherry’sa day or 
so before —‘‘I think you are just splendid.” 

Lieutenant Faulkner was too much pre- 
occupied to blush. 

“You don’t feel it necessary to lock up 
the silver when I call, do you?” he pur- 
sued. 

Susan laughed outright. 

‘*Well, then, why should a person to 
whom I have been formally introduced — 
whom I have met on her own level—cut 
me dead, as if I were a door-mat thief?” 
inquired the Lieutenant. 

“Cut you?” repeated Susan, aghast. 
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“Tlooked straight 
into the eyes of the 
only woman I ever 
loved—at least, on, 
of the only women | 
ever loved—and it 
was like a trip to the 
North Pole,” he 
explained. * 
simply looked at 
and I wasn’t there, 
It was precisely ag if 
she were gazing out 
an open window,” 

“You mean Miss 
Stanwood?” Susan 
inquired, asa matter 
of fact. 

“T mean Mar 
jorie,” replied the 
Lieutenant. It was 
such a delicious, 
mouth-filling name, 
“T told you last 
night about meeting 
her, and taking all 
her left-over dances, 
and how she went 
home suddenly and 
I didn’t get any of 
them. Well, I called 
this afternoon. She 
wasn’t in. I took 
that as a formal way 
of telling me she was 
not receiving, and 
rather imagined she 
was ill from her sud- 
den disappearance 
last night. Ten 
minutes later ‘she 
came out and got 
into an automobile. I spoke to her—it was like making 
overtures to an ice-cream freezer.”’ There was a pause. 
‘*Dan Wilbur was with her.” 

“Dan Wilbur!” Susan’s own private, individual 
troubles came rushing back upon her, and she put her 
head on the pillow again. After a little while she 


Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland —a Lieutenant 
in the United States Army 


straightened up with the air of a martyr. ‘‘Are you sure 
she saw you?” 
‘*Saw me?” exclaimed the Lieutenant. ‘‘When you 


hold both handles of a battery you know when the elec- 
tricity is on, don’t you? Well, the electricity was on. 
Now, why?” 

‘She might not have recognized you,’’ Susan ventured. 

“*‘T don’t want to boast, Sue, but she’ll never forget me.” 

There was a long, long pause. 

‘‘There is always one answer, of course,’’ Susan said at 
last, sympathetically. ‘‘That is, that she doesn’t care to 
continue the acquaintance.” 

‘‘Acquaintance!’’ repeated the Lieutenant. ‘‘ Why, 
Sue, we’re friends—old friends. Why, I’ve known Mar- 
jorie Stanwood since—since way last night about nine 
o’clock.”” He passed one hand across a troubled brow. 
‘Sue, you were not present at the preliminaries,” he 
added reproachfully. ‘‘It was the prettiest get-away you 
ever saw.” 

Again there was silence. Susan arose and rearranged 
some flowers in a spindle-legged vase, then sat down again. 
Lieutenant Faulkner continued to stare at her musingly. 

‘“‘It’s the money, I suppose,”’ he said slowly, after a 
time. ‘‘Funny what it does, isn’t it? Great-grandfather 
is hanged for stealing sheep, grandfather discovers how to 
make a fairly good sort of axle grease out of the sheep 
scraps, and gets rich doing it, which makes father the 
millionaire axle-grease and butter king. Then son comes 
along and converts the whole shooting match, from claws 
to feathers, into imported olive oil, and rigs up a family 
tree to suit himself. Grandson is so superior he won't look 
at anybody on the same planet. Money does it. Isn't 
it—isn’t it filthy?” 

Susan was regarding him with a little perplexed pucker 
on her white brow. With variations she knew a dozen 
families to whom the simile generally applied, although it 
would never have occurred to her in just that light. __ 

“TI suppose if Stanwood knew I was in love with his 
daughter,” the Lieutenant continued, ‘‘and that my In- 
come was eighteen hundred a year—not a minute, like 
his—he’d froth at the mouth and get out an injunction.’ 

Susan thoughtfully plucked a flower and thrust it into 
her shimmering hair. The bottomless eyes were fixed 
unseeingly on one of the Lieutenant’s epaulets. 
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“And yet Marjorie—Marjorie,”’ he rolled the word under 
: —‘‘Marjorie isn’t that kind of a girl. She was as 
pe and unaffected and ingenuous as—why, Sue, you 
t to have met her. And when she laughed!” The 
‘ t arose suddenly and strode back and forth 
the room. “‘ Why, hang it, she isn’t that kind of a 
“1 he declared stoutly. ‘‘ You can’t imagine her stick- 
Py ber nose into the air just because father has money. 
po far be it from me to say anything about father, but if 
he got it like the muck-rakers say he did he ought to go 
dig a hole and bury it. Sabe?” . 
“Well, of course, my father ——” Susan began defen- 


= your father!” the Lieutenant cut in ungraciously. 
“Hig money is in and came out of real estate. I’m talking 
about those chaps who made their money last Thursday 
or Friday by grinding down the affluent widows and taking 


itaway from indiscreet orphans.” He was silent a moment. 
“| know that Marjorie isn’t that kind, and if she isn’t, 
what’s the answer?” 


He sat down and stared gloomily out the window. 

“T'm sorry for you, Faulk,” Susan sympathized finally. 
“y know a 

“Sorry forme? What for?” 

“Of course,’ Susan hurried on tactfully, ‘‘Miss Stan- 
wood is heiress to millions, and she meets a great many 
men with whom it is not desirable 
to—to—oh, you know what I mean, 
Faulk? Practically, any man she 
eomes across would marry her for 
her money if nothing else, and so 
——” She broke off and waved her 
hands comprehensively. 

The Lieutenant stared at her 
coldly, and the pupils of his eyes 
contracted to pin-points. 

“Money has never meant any- 
thing to me, Sue,” he said deliber- 
ately. ‘‘I wouldn’t be in the army 
if it did. There’s nothing in it 
financially, even at the top, and I 
could cut loose and go into business. 
But this is a man’s life, a clean, 
active, wholesome existence, with 
the sort of work I like, and an oppor- 
tunity to do things. I’m going to 
stick to it.’’ He rolled a cigarette; 
Susan nodded, and he lighted it. 
“Of course I don’t know what 
Marjorie will have to say about it,” 
he went on slowly, ‘‘ but she’s going 
to be Mrs. Lieutenant Faulkner.”’ 

Susan smiled a little and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“T imagine that Papa Stanwood 
will be overjoyed when he hears it,”’ 
the Lieutenant went on. ‘‘It may 
even be a cue for him to put the 
screws on the widows and orphans 
again. Fact is, he can take his 
money and go start a fire with it if 
he likes; Marjorie is the girl for me. 
I'll take her, in spite of her money.”’ 

“You speak as if you knew that 
she loved you,” remarked ‘Susan. 

“Love me?” repeated the Lieu- 
tenant. “‘She can’t help it. I’m 
gone just clean crazy about her.” 

Susan waved her hands; the matter was beyond her. 

“And this right on top of the cut direct,’ she com- 
mented. ‘‘Why, she has shut the gate on you in the very 
beginning.” 

“There's something behind that cut direct,” mused 
Lieutenant Faulkner. ‘I don’t know what it is, but it 
doesn’t matter. And so far as shutting the gate—I’ll 
climb over that, and tunnel under the dungeon, and shin 
up the lightning-rod, and break down the barriers, and 
scale the walls, and swim the moat, and all the other usual 
things. Sue, she’s mine, I tell you. It’s my first choose, 
and I choose Marjorie. I guess you never saw me in 
action ?”’ 

Susan didn’t say anything else. There didn’t seem to 
be anything left to say. She herself had had some ex- 
perience with a bull-headed army man, and the result 
was that now she was Mrs. Paul Abercrombie Harwell 
Sn mg and perfectly delighted every time she remem- 

it. 

“Now, of course, you’ll have to help,” continued 
Lieutenant Faulkner as a matter of course. He arose and 
Paced back and forth across the room to plan the campaign. 

“Help?” gasped Susan. “How?” 

_ Well, for instance, the first thing to do,” he told her 
in his most businesslike manner, ‘‘is to get to Marjorie. 
You'll have to call on her.” 

“But I don’t know her,” Susan protested. ‘I’ve never 
met her. I never even saw her but once.” 

: Pooh! Pooh!” Lieutenant Faulkner blew away this 
objection with one breath. “There are a thousand ways 
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for you to get to her that I couldn’t use. Just call—er— 
you know how—er—er—just call.’’ He paused helplessly. 
‘*T’ll tell you,’’ he went on suddenly — ‘‘get her interested in 
a charity or something, and—and, you know, I—I—well, 
just sort of mention me, and later I'll just casually 
appear, and—and you know.” 

‘‘Why, Faulk!” Susan reproved. 
the question. I—I—why, I can’t.” 

‘‘ Ah, help a chap just this once, won’t you?’’ he pleaded. 
‘‘That’s the way with people when they get married. 
They never want to give another fellow a helping hand; 
just sit back and grin at him and let him fight it out the 
best way he can. Just this once!” 

Susan drew a long sigh of resignation; Faulk was such a 
charming boy, after all. 

**T’ll do what I can,” she said. It was a promise. 

‘*That’s the girl,’’ and the Lieutenant shook her hand 
heartily. ‘‘And now, of course, we’ve got to find out 
just where Wilbur is in this game. If he is interested in 
Marjorie he loses.” 

“Dan Wilbur!” Susan repeated, and suddenly there 
was a little catch in her voice. Temporarily she had lost 
sight of her own affairs. Her eyes dropped from Faulk- 
ner’s eager face, and she was silent. 

“Sue, what is this Wilbur thing, anyhow?” Faulkner 
asked gently. He took hold of her hand again. 


‘It’s entirely out of 


‘Nothing, Faulk; nothing,” and still she looked down. 

There was a long, embarrassing pause. 

‘*Look at me, Sue,” he commanded. 

She raised her eyes shyly—moist, limpid eyes—and 
met the grave stare of the army man for one long minute 
without flinching. He drew a long breath and brushed 
back from her brow a vagrant wisp of gold. 

“If there’s anything the matter?” he suggested ques- 
tioningly. ‘‘IfIcanhelp? If you’ve made any mistake?” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better tell me?” he persisted. 

“‘Tell you!” and Susan’s red lips trembled into a smile. 
‘‘Why, Faulk, you’re the one man in the world that I 
couldn’t tell. And it’s nothing, really—a little matter of 
principle with me. Don’t think anything else.” 

“‘Does Paul know?” he queried. 

‘And he’s the other man in the world that I couldn’t 
tell,”” Susan complained. 

Her eyes filled and slowly her head sank forward. 
Faulkner felt her fingers close suddenly on his own, and 
then a teardrop wet his hand. ~ 


vVulr 

ND Dan Wilbur called on Susan, too. At sight of him 
she shuddered twice—once for the catastrophe which 
would have been precipitated had he walked in ten minutes 
previously and found Lieutenant Faulkner; and once for 
the unspeakable disaster now impending, for Paul was 
due home in half an hour from that everlasting Army and 

Navy Building, and—and— 
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And Held Her Hand So Long She had to Take it Away from Him 
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‘For goodness’ sake, Dan Wilbur, aren’t you ever going 
away?’’ she demanded by way of greeting. 

““Why?” he inquired languidly. ‘Does my staying in 
New York annoy you?” 

“Oh, not that, of course,’’ Susan hastened to say. 
‘‘But—but I understood you were going, and it surprises 
me to see you hanging about this dull, wretched old town, 
when—oh, you know!” she concluded helplessly. She 
glanced at the clock—5:35. 

“Surely you don’t find it dull? A woman like you?” 

“Why, Dan, I’m positively unhappy,” she replied, 
truthfully enough. ‘‘There’s nowhere to go, no one to see, 
nothing to amuse one, nothing to interest one’s self in—- just 
this same, old, eternal sixes and sevens.” 

‘Well, if everything is as dull as all that I have some 
good news for you,” said Mr. Wilbur graciously. 

Susan gulped hard. 

‘*What is it?” she demanded suspiciously. 

‘Well, for one thing, I’ve decided to stay in New York 
and ——”’ 

Susan nearly fainted. 

‘* Stay in New York !”’ she gasped tragically. 

“Yes, and I’ll undertake to furnish something to inter- 
est you, too—as pretty a little romance as you i 

“‘Oh, Dan, Dan!” Susan interrupted wailingly. ‘Give 
up that beautiful trip around the world for—for—-just to 
stay here in prosaic old New York?”’ 
she added diplomatically. 

‘‘Tt is a splendid trip,” he agreed; 
‘*jolly, too, but you see 2 

‘Beautiful!’ Susan rushed on 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Think of it! The 
Philippines! and Japan! and China! 
It must be glorious out there where 
the—er—er—and all those other 
places.” Why couldn’t she remem- 
ber them? 

“But, you see,”’ Mr. Wilbur ex- 
plained, ‘‘I’ve just been on the trip 
once. And now, Sue,” his voice 
dropped confidentially, ‘‘ New York 
has a new attraction for me, and if 
things go as I wish I shall remain 
here for several months, at least.”’ 

Susan collapsed hopelessly into a 
chair and glanced at the clock. 

‘Another love-affair, of course,” 
she remarked. 

“Another!” and Mr. Wilbur 
smiled that same superior sort of a 
smile that had hounded her into this 
mess in the first place. ‘‘No, not 
another. It’s the first—the, first 
time I’ve ever really loved a woman, 
and C 

“Why, Dan Wilbur! I'll ask you 
to remember, please, that you pro- 
posed to me four times,” she inter- 
rupted indignantly. ‘‘And if I’m 
not mistaken you used that same 
phrase. You might at least have 
changed the words around some.” 

It was Mr. Wilbur’s turn to blush; 
he did it languidly. 

‘The proposals to me were merely 
fom amusement, I suppose?’’ Susan 
wt on mercilessly. ‘‘Or was it 
practice?” 

“But, great Scott, Sue,’”’ Mr. Wilbur burst out elo- 
quently, ‘‘this is serious /” 

‘* And the others weren’t,”” Susan added. 
as much. Who is it, please?” 

‘*Well, I’ve known her for several years,” Mr. Wilbur 
explained with exasperating deliberation. ‘“‘She was a 
slender, little débutante three years ago, but now si 

‘Skinny, you mean. All débutantes are. Go on.” 

‘‘But now she’s the most stunning—-er—er—I saw her 
at the Sanger bail last night, and she simply knocked my 
eye out, that’s all. Beautiful, charming, and all that, you 
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know.” 

““Of course,”” Susan agreed impatiently, and she glanced 
ostentatiously at the clock. ‘‘Goodness, isn’t it late? 
Who is she?” 


‘‘Miss Stanwood—Marjorie Stanwood. Do you know 
her?” 

‘‘Marj—Miss Stan ——”’ and Susan’s surprise ended in 
speechlessness. 

Mr. Wilbur regarded her anxiously. 

‘“‘Am I to take this merely as astonishment, or—or 
pleasure—or—what?’’ he inquired. 

‘Marjorie Stanwood!’ Susan repeated, and then she 
laughed nervously. The hands of the clock were fairly 
spinning around—5:41. ‘Dan, really, you must drop in 
again some time and tell me all about it,” she urged. 

“‘That’s just what I came in to do now,” said Mr. Wilbur 
without moving. ‘I’ve simply got to talk about it, that’s 
all. I can’t hold it any more, and—and I haven’t told her 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Finder of Lost Persons 





surprised at the insignificant amount of 

crime which exists in comparison with the 
extraordinary scope of criminal opportunity. To 
be sure, the number of crimes actually detected is infini- 
tesimal as contrasted with those committed, but, even so, 
the conviction constantly grows that the world is aston- 
ishingly honest when one considers the unlikelihood that 
any specific prospective offense will be discovered. How 
few dishonest servants there are, for example, out of the 
million or so composing that class of persons who have 
an unlimited opportunity to snap up not only unconsid- 
ered trifles, but personal property of great value. The 
actual honesty of the servants is probably greater than 
that of the masters—in the final analysis. 

Men are not only ‘‘ presumed to be innocent”’ in the eyes 
of the law, but are found to be so, as a matter of daily ex- 
perience, so far as honesty in the ordinary affairs of life 
are concerned, and the fact that we rely so implicitly upon 
the truthfulness and integrity of our fellows is the princi- 
pal reason why violations of this imperative social law 
should be severely dealt with. If it were possible ade- 
quately to determine any such issue mere lying should 
be made a crime. 

It is matter of constant wonder that shrewd business 
men will put through all sorts of deals, when thousands of 
dollars are at stake, relying entirely upon the word of some 
single person, whom they do not, infact, know. John Smith 
is looking for a house. He finds one he likes with an old 
lady, who says her name is Sarah Jones, living inside it, 
and offers her forty thousand dollars for her real estate. 
She accepts. His lawyer searches the title and finds that 
Sarah Jones is the owner of record. The old lady is in- 
vited to the lawyer’s office, executes a warranty deed and 
goes off with the forty thousand dollars. Now in a great 
number of instances no one really knows whether the aged 
dame is Sarah Jones or not; and she perhaps may be, and 
sometimes is, only the caretaker’s second cousin, who is 
looking after the house in the latter’s absence. 

There are thousands of acres of land and hundreds of 
millions of money waiting at compound interest to be 
claimed by unknown heirs or next of kin. Even if the real 
ones cannot be found one would think that this defect 
could be easily supplied by some properly ingenious and 
criminal person. 

*‘My Uncle Bill went to sea in ’45 and was never heard 
from again. Will you find out if he left any money?” 
wrote a client to the author. Careful search failed to 
reveal any money. But if the money had been found first 
how easy it would have been to turn up a nephew! Yet 
the industry of producing properly authenticated nephews, 
heirs, legatees, next of kin and claimants of all sorts has 
never been adequately developed. There are plenty of 
‘‘agents”’ who for a moderate fee will inform you whether 
or not there is a fortune waiting for you, but there is no 
agency within the writer’s knowledge which will supply 
an heir for every fortune. From a business point of view 
the idea seems to have possibilities. 

Some few years after the Civil War a Swede named 
Ebbe Petersen emigrated to this country to better his 
condition. Fortune smiled upon this descendant of the 
Vikings and he amassed a modest bank account, which, 
with considerable foresight, he invested in a large tract of 
unimproved land in the region known as ‘‘The Bronx,” 
New York City. 

In the summer of 1888 Petersen determined to take a 
vacation and revisit Sweden, and accordingly deeded 
all his real estate to his wife. Just before starting he 
decided to take his wife and only daughter, a little girl of 
ten or twelve, with him. Accordingly they set sail from 
Hoboken, Saturday, August 11, upon the steamer Geiser, 
of the Thingvalla Line, bound for Copenhagen. At four 
o’clock Tuesday morning, at a point thirty miles south of 
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Sable Island and two hundred miles out of Halifax, the 
Geiser, in the midst of a thick fog, crashed suddenly into a 
sister ship, the Thingvalla, of the same line, and sank. 
The Thingvalla was herself badly crippled, but, after pick- 
ing up thirty-one survivors, managed to limp into Halifax, 
from which port the rescued were brought to New York. 
Only fourteen of the Geiser’s passengers had been saved, 
and the Petersens were not among them. They were 
never heard of again, and no relatives came forward 
to claim their property, which, happening to be in the 
direct line of the city’s development, was in course of time 
mapped out into streets and house-lots and became im- 
mensely valuable. 

Gradually houses were built upon it, various people 
bought it for investment, and it took on the look of other 
semi-developed suburban property. 

In the month of December, 1905, over seventeen years 
after the sinking of the Geiser, a lawyer named H. Huff- 
man Browne offered to sell ‘‘at a bargain” to a young 
architect named Benjamin Levitan two house-lots ad- 
jacent to the southwest corner of One Hundred and 
Seventy-fourth Street and Monroe Avenue, New York 
City. It so happened that Browne had not long before 
induced Levitan to go into another real-estate deal, in 
which the architect’s suspicions had been aroused by 
finding that the property alleged by the lawyer to be 
‘‘improved”’ was, in fact, not built upon. 

The architect had lost no money in the original trans- 
action, but he determined that no such mistake should 
occur a second time, and he accordingly visited the prop- 
erty, and also had a search made of the title, which revealed 
the fact that Browne was not the real owner, as he had 
stated, but that, on the contrary, the land stood in the 
name of ‘‘ William R. Hubert.” 

It should be borne in mind that both the parties to this 
proposed transaction were men well known in their own 
professions. Browne, particularly, was a real-estate lawyer 
of some distinction, and an editor of what were known as 
the old New York Civil Procedure Reports. He was a 
middle-aged man, careful in his dress, particular in his 
speech, modest and quiet in his demeanor, by reputation 
a gentleman and a scholar, and had practiced at the New 
York bar some twenty-five years. 

But Levitan, who had seen many wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, and had something of the Sherlock Holmes in 
his composition, determined to seek the advice of the 
District Attorney, and, having done so, received instruc- 
tions to go ahead and consummate the purchase of the 
property. He, therefore, informed Browne that he had 
learned that the latter was not the owner of record, to 
which Browne replied that, strictly speaking, that was true, 
but that the property really did belong to him in fact, and 
was recorded in Hubert’s name merely as a matter of con- 
venience (because Hubert was unmarried), and that, more- 
over, he, Browne, had an unrecorded deed from Hubert to 
himself, which he would produce, or would introduce 
Hubert to Levitan and let him execute a deed direct. 
Levitan willingly assented to the latter proposition, and 
the fourteenth of December, 1905, was fixed as the date 
for the delivery of the déeds and the payment for the 
property. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of that day Browne ap- 
peared at Levitan’s office (where a detective was already 
in attendance) and stated that he had been unable to pro- 
cure Mr. Hubert’s personal presence, but had received 
from him deeds, duly executed, to the property. These he 
offered to Levitan. At this moment the detective stepped 
forward, took possession of the papers, and invited the 
lawyer to accompany him to the District Attorney’s 
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office. To this Browne offered no opposition, and 
the party adjourned to the Criminal Courts Build. 
ing, where Mr. John W. Hart, an Assistant Distri¢ 
Attorney, accused him of having obtained money 
from Levitan by means of false pretenses as to the owner. 
ship of the property, and requested from him an explana. 
tion. Browne replied without hesitation that he could not 
understand why this charge should be made against him: 
that he had, in fact, received the deeds from Mr. Hubert 
only a short time before he had delivered them to Levitan: 
that Mr. Hubert was in New York; that he was the owner 
of the property, and that no fraud of any sort had been 
attempted or intended. 

Mr. Hart now examined the supposed deeds and found 
that the signatures to them, as well as the signature toa 
certain affidavit of title, which set forth that William F. 
Hubert was a person of substance, had all been executed, 
before a notary, Ella F. Braman, on that very day. He 
therefore sent at once for Mrs. Braman, who, upon her 
arrival, immediately and without hesitation positively 
identified the defendant, H. Huffman Browne, as the per- 
son who had executed the papers before her an hour ors 
before. The case on its face seemed clear enough. Browne 
had apparently deliberately forged William F. Hubert’s 
name, and it did not even seem necessary that Mr. 
Hubert should be summoned as a witness, since the prop- 
erty was recorded in his name, and Browne himself had 
stated that Hubert was then actuaHy in New York. 

But Browne indignantly protested his innocence. It 
was clear, he insisted, that Mrs. Braman was mistaken, 
for why, in the name of common-sense, should he, a lawyer 
of standing, desire to forge Hubert’s name, particularly 
when he himself held an unrecorded deed of the same 
property, and could have executed a good conveyance to 
Levitan had the latter so desired? Such a performance 
would have been utterly without an object. But the 
lawyer was nervous, and his description of Hubert as “a 
wealthy mine owner from the West, who owned a great 
deal of property in New York, and had an office in the 
Flatiron Building,’ did not ring convincingly in Mr. 
Hart’s ears. 

The Assistant District Attorney smelt something rotten 
in the state of Denmark, and called up the janitor of 
the building in question on the telephone. But no such 
person had an office there. Browne, much flustered, said 
the janitor was either a fool or a liar. He had been at 
Hubert’s office that very morning. He offered to go and 
find him in twenty minutes. But Mr. Hart thought that 
the lawyer had better make his explanation before a 
proper magistrate, and caused his arrest and commitment 
on a charge of forgery. 

Little did he suspect what an ingenious fraud was about 
to be unearthed. 

The days went by and Browne stayed in the Tombs, 
unable to raise the heavy bail demanded, but no Hubert 
appeared. Meantime the writer, to whom the case had 
been sent for trial, ordered a complete search of the title 
to the property, and in a week or so became possessed, 
to his amazement, of a most extraordinary and compli- 
cated collection of facts. 

He discovered that the lot of land offered by Browne to 
Levitan, and standing in Hubert’s name, was originally 
part of the property owned by Ebbe Petersen, the un- 
fortunate Swede who, with his family, had perished in the 
Geiser, off Cape Sable, in 1888. 

The title search showed that practically all of the Peter 
sen property had been conveyed by Mary A. Petersen to 
a person named Ignatius F. X.O’Rourke, by a deed, which 
purported to have been executed on June 27, 1888, about 
six weeks before the Petersens sailed for Copenhagen, 
and which was signed with Mrs. Petersen’s mark, bit 
that this deed had not been recorded until July 3, 1899, 
eleven years after the loss of the Geiser. 
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The writer busied himself with finding some one who 
known Mrs. Petersen, and by an odd coincidence dis- 
a woman living in the Bronx who had been an 
intimate friend and playmate of the little Petersen girl. 
This witness, who was but a child when the incident had 
, dearly recalled the fact that Ebbe Petersen had 
not decided to take his wife and daughter with him on the 
voyage until a few days before they sailed. They had 
invited her, the witness—now a Mrs. Cantwell—to 
with them, but her mother had declined to allow her to 
sk Mrs. Petersen, moreover, according to Mrs. Cant- 
well, was a woman of education, who wrote a particu- 
larly fine hand. Other papers were discovered, executed 
at about the same time, signed by Mrs. Petersen with her 
fullname. It seemed inconceivable that she should have 
; any deed, much less one of so much importance, 
with her mark, and, moreover, that she should have exe- 
cuted any such deed at all when her husband was on the 
to convey his own property. 

But the strangest fact of all was that the attesting wit- 
ness to this extraordinary instrument was H. Huffman 
Browne! It also appeared to have been recorded at his 
instance eleven years after its execution. 

In the mean time, however—that is to say, between the 
sinking of the Geiser in ’88 and the recording of Mary 
Petersen’s supposed deed in ’99—another equally myste- 
rious deed to the same property had been filed. This 
document, executed and recorded in- 1896, purported to 
convey part of the Petersen property to a man named 
John J. Keilly, and was signed by a person calling himself 
Charles A. Clark. By a later deed, executed and signed a 
few days later, John J. Keilly appeared to have conveyed 
the same property to Ignatius F. X. O’Rourke, the very 
person to whom Mrs. Petersen had apparently executed 
her deed in 1888. And H. Huffman Browne was the 
attesting witness to both these deeds! 

A glance at the following diagram will serve to clear up 
any confusion which may exist in the mind of the reader: 


1896 CHarues A. CLARK 
conveys same prop- 
erty to 


1888 Mary A. PETERSEN 
(Not by her (X) deed 
Recorded conveys to 


until 1899) 7. F. X, O’RourkKE Joun J. Keiiiy. 


1896 Jonn J. Ke1ttiy 
conveys to 


I. F. X. O’RourKxe 





O’Rourxe thus holds lands 
through two sources. 


Browne was the witness to both these parallel transac- 
tions! Of course it was simple enough to see what had 
occurred. In 1896 a mysterious man, named Clark, with- 
out vestige of right or title, so far as the records showed, 
had conveyed Ebbe Petersen’s property to a man named 
Keilly, equally unsubstantial, who had passed it over to 
one O'Rourke. Then Browne had suddenly recorded Mrs. 
Petersen’s deed giving O’Rourke the very same property. 
Thus this O’Rourke, whoever he may have been, held all 
the Petersen property by two chains of title, one through 
Clark and Keilly, and the other through Mrs. Petersen. 
Then he had gone ahead and deeded it all away to various 
persons, through one of whom William F. Hubert had 
secured his title. But every deed on record which pur- 
ported to pass any fraction of the Petersen property was 
witnessed by H. Huffman Browne! And Browne was the 
attesting witness to the deed under which Hubert pur- 
ported to hold. Thus the chain of title, at the end of which 
Levitan found himself, ran back to Mary Petersen, with 
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H. Huffman Browne peering behind the arras of every 
signature. 





Mary PETERSEN CLARK Browne, 
to to attesting witness. 
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The Assistant District Attorney rubbed his forehead 
and wondered who in thunder all these people were. Who, 
for example, to begin at the beginning, was Charles A. 
Clark, and why should he be deeding away Ebbe Peter- 
sen’s property? And who were Keilly and O’Rourke, and 
all the rest—Colliton, Garretson, Bolte and Freeman? 
And who, for that matter, was Hubert? 

A score of detectives were sent out to hunt up these 
elusive persons, but, although the directories of twenty 
years were searched, no Charles A. Clark, John J. Keilly 
or I. F. X. O’Rourke could be discovered. Neither could 
any one named Colliton, Freeman or Hubert be located. 
The only persons who did appear to exist were Garretson 
and Bolte. 

Quite by chance the Assistant District Attorney located 
the former of these, who proved to be one of Browne’s 
clients, and who stated that he had taken title to the 
property at the lawyer’s request and as a favor to him, 
did not remember from whom he kad received it, had 
paid nothing for it, received nothing for it, and had finally 
deeded it to Herman Bolte at the direction of Browne. 
Herman Bolte, an ex-judge of the Municipal Court, who 
had been removed for misconduct in office, admitted 
grumblingly that, while at one time he had considered 
purchasing the property in question, he had never actually 
done so, that the deed from Garretson to himself had been 
recorded without his knowledge or his authority, that he 
had paid nothing for the property and had received noth- 
ing for it, and had, at the instruction of Browne, conveyed 
it to Benjamin Freeman. Garretson apparently had never 
seen Bolte, and Bolte had never seen Freeman, while 
William R. Hubert, the person to whom the record showed 
Freeman had transferred the property, remained an in- 
visible figure, impossible to locate and reduce totangibility. 
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Just what Browne had attempted to do—had done— 
was obvious. In some way, being a real-estate lawyer, he 
had stumbled upon the fact that this valuable tract of land 
lay unclaimed. Accordingly he had set about the easiest 
way to reduce it to possession. To make assurance doubly 
sure he had forged two chains of title, one through an 
assumed heir and the other through the owner herself. 
Then he had juggled the title through a dozen or so grant- 
ees, and stood ready to dispose of the property to the 
highest bidder. 

There he stayed in the Tombs, demanding a trial and 
protesting his innocence, and asserting that if the District 
Attorney would only look long enough he would find 
William F. Hubert. But an interesting question of law 
had cropped up to delay matters. 

Of course, if there was anybody by the name of Hubert 
who actually owned the property, and Browne had signed 
his name, conveying the same, to a deed to Levitan, 
Browne was guilty of forgery in the first degree. But the 
evidence in the case pointed toward the conclusion that 
Browne himself was Hubert. If this was so, how could 
Browne be said to have forged the name of Hubert, when 
he had a perfect legal right to take the property under any 
name he chose to assume? This was incontestable. If 
your name be Richard Roe you may purchase land and 
receive a title thereto under the name of John Doe, and 
convey it under that name without violating the law. 
This as a general proposition is true so long as the taking 
of a fictitious name is for an honest purpose and not 
tainted with fraud. The Assistant District Attorney felt 
that the very strength of his case created, as it were, a 
sort of ‘‘legal weakness,” for the more evidence he should 
put in against Browne, the clearer it would become that 
Hubert was merely Browne himself, and this would neces- 
sitate additional proof that Browne had taken the property 
in the name of Hubert for purposes of fraud, which could 
only be established by going into the whole history of the 
property. Of course, if Browne were so foolish as to put 
in the defense that Hubert really existed, the case would 
be plain sailing. If, however, Browne was as astute as the 
District Attorney believed him to be, he might boldly 
admit that there was no Hubert except himself, and that, 
in taking title to the property and disposing thereof under 
that name, he was committing no violation of law for 
which he could be prosecuted. 

The case was moved for trial on the twelfth of March, 
1906, before Judge Warren W. Foster, in Part Three of the 
Court of General Sessions in New York. The defendant 
was arraigned at the bar without counsel, owing to the 
absence of his lawyer through sickness, and Mr. Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler, the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State, was assigned to defend him. At this juncture 
Browne arose and addressed the Court. In the‘ most 
deferential and conciliatory manner he urged that he was 
entitled to an adjournment until such time as he could 
produce William F. Hubert as a witness; stating that, 
although the latter had been in town on December 14, and 
had personally given him the deeds in question, which he 
had handed to Levitan, Hubert’s interest in the West 
had immediately called him from the city, and that he was 
then in Goldfields, Nevada; that since he had been in the 
Tombs he, Browne, had been in correspondence with a 
gentleman by the name of Alfred Skeels, of the Teller 

House, Central City, Colorado, from whom he had re- 
ceived a letter within the week to the effect that Hubert 
had arranged to start immediately for New York, for the 
purpose of testifying as a witness for the defense. The 
prosecutor thereupon demanded the production of this 
letter from the alleged Skeels, and Browne was compelled 
to state that he had immediately destroyed it on its re- 
ceipt. The prosecutor then argued that, under those 
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circumstances, and in view of the fact that the People’s 
evidence showed conclusively that no such as 
Hubert existed, there was no reason why the trial should 
not proceed then and there. The Court thereupon ruled 
that the case should go on. 

A jury was procured after some difficulty, and the evi- 
dence of Mr. Levitan received, showing that Browne had 
represented Hubert to be a man of substance, and had 
produced an affidavit, purported to be sworn to by Hubert, 
to the same effect, with deeds alleged to have been signed 
by him. Mrs. Braman then swore that upon the same 
day Browne had himself acknowledged these very deeds 
and had sworn to the affidavit before her as a notary, 
under the name of William H. Hubert. 

Taken with the fact that Browne had stated that 
Hubert was a living man, this made out a prima facie 
case. To make doubly sure, the District Attorney offered 
in evidence all the deeds to the property in question, 
thereby establishing the fact that it was originally part of 
the Petersen estate, and disclosing the means whereby it 
had eventualiy been recorded in the name of Hubert. 

The prosecution then rested its case, and the burden 
shifted to the defense to explain how all these deeds, 
attested by Browne, came to be executed and recorded. 
The accused lawyer positively and vehemently denied 
that he had signed the name of Hubert to the deed which 
he had offered to Levitan, and persisted in the contention 
that Hubert was a real man, who sooner or later would 
turn up. He admitted knowing the Petersen family in a 
casual way, and said he had done some business for them, 
but stated that he had not heard of their tragic death 
until some years after the sinking of the Geiser. He had 
then ascertained that no one had appeared to lay claim 
to Mrs. Petersen’s estate, and he had accordingly taken it 
upon himself to advertise for heirs. In due course Charles 
A. Clark had appeared and had deeded the property to 
Keilly, who in turn had conveyed it to O’Rourke. Just 
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who this mysterious O’Rourke was he could not explain, 
nor could he account in any satisfactory manner for the 
recording in 1899 of the deed signed with Mary Petersen’s 
mark. He said that it had ‘‘turned up” in O’Rourke’s 
hands after O’Rourke had become possessed of the prop- 
erty through the action of the heirs, and that he had no 
recollection of ever having seen it before or having 
witnessed it. In the latter transactions by which the 
property had been split up, he claimed to have acted 
only as attorney for the different grantors. He was 
unable to give the address of Hubert, O’Rourke, Clark, 
Keilly or Freeman. 

Browne gave his testimony in the same dry, polite and 
careful manner in which he had always been accustomed 
to discuss his cases or deliver his arguments. It seemed 
wholly impossible to believe that this respectable-looking 
person could be a dangerous character, yet the nature of 
his offense and the consequences of it were apparent when 
the State called to the stand an old broom-maker, who had 
bought from Browne one of the lots belonging to the 
Petersen estate. Holding up three stumps where fingers 
should have been, he cried out, choking with tears: 

““My vriends, for vifteen years I vorked at making 
brooms—me und my vife—from fife in the morning until 
six at night, and I loose mine fingers trying to save enough 
money to puy a house that we could call ourown. Then 
when we saved eight hundred dollars this man come to us 
and sold usa lot. Wewere very happy. Yesterday anoder 
man served me mit a paper that we must leave our house, 
because we did not own the land! We must go away! 
Where? We haf no place to go. Our home is being taken 
from us, und that man” (pointing his stumps at Browne) 
—‘that man has stolen it from us!” 

He stopped, unable to speak. The defendant’s lawyer 
properly objected, but, with this piece of testimony ringing 
in their ears, it is hardly surprising that the jury took but 
five minutes to convict Browne of forgery in the first degree. 
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A few days later the judge sentenced him to twenty 
years in State’s prison. 

Then other people began to wake up. The Attomey, 
General guessed that the Petersen property had qj 
escheated to the State, the Swedish Government sent 
deputy to make inquiries, the Norwegian Governmes 
was sure that he was a Norwegian, and the Danish thy 
he was a Dane. No one knows yet who is the rel 
owner, and there are half a dozen heirs squatting q@ 
every corner of it. 

Things are much worse than before Browne tried to sal 
the ill-fated lot to Levitan, but a great many People why 
were careless before are careful now. 

It soon developed, however, that lawyer Browne's indy. 
try and ingenuity had not been confined to the exploitatig, 
of the estate of Ebbe Petersen. In the year 1904 a judg. 
ment had been entered in the Supreme Court whig 
adjudged that.a certain George Wilson was entitled ty, 
one-sixth interest in the estate of Jane Elizabeth Barke 
recently deceased. George Wilson had last been heard of 
twenty years before, as a farm-hand in Illinois, and bis 
whereabouts were at that time unknown. Suddenly, hoy. 
ever, he appeared—that is to say, H. Huffman Brow, 
appeared as his attorney, and demanded his share of th 
property which had been deposited to his credit with the 
City Chamberlain and amounted to seventy-five hundnd 
dollars. The lawyer had presented a petition signed 
parently by Wilson and a bond also subscribed by him, 
to which had been appended the names of certain sureties, 
One of these was a William R. Hubert—the same William 
R. Hubert who had mysteriously disappeared when his 
presence was so vital to the happiness and liberty of his 
creator. The City Chamberlain paid over the seventy-five 
hundred dollars to Browne. 

It was further discovered at the same time that Browne 
had made several other attempts to secure legacies rm. 
maining uncalled for in the city’s treasury. 


RAISING WILD GAME 


how?’’ inquired a luxuriously dressed 

stranger who had stopped his touring 
car to lock at a pond on the surface of which several 
hundred gorgeous mandarin and wood duck and wild 
geese were giving dress parade, their splendid plumage 
glistening and iridescent under the bright sun of the 
August afternoon 

The reply might have been made with truth that the 
presence of the fowl was sufficiently justified by the note of 
beauty which they contributed to the scene, but the most 
direct and forceful reply was suggested by the food value 
of certain of the game species of these birds—those which 
are not too costly to be served on the table of a man who 
is even moderately well-to-do. For instance, to realize 
what the general propagation of the English ring-neck 
pheasant may mean to the people of this country as a 
matter of food, one has only to visit the market-places of 
London in the season. There he may see thousands of 
these delicious birds exposed for sale at a price to be com- 
pared with the cost of a fancy milk-fed chicken in New 
York. In fact, they are often so cheap that the thrifty 
clerk, mechanic or ‘‘cabby” can—and does—afford a 
trio of these tender, richly-flavored and weighty birds for 
his Sunday dinner. Pheasants are eighty cents each on 
the London market at this writing. 

It is easily possible for any man who has a country place 
to raise, at small cost, enough pheasants, wild duck and 
wild geese so that he may serve his friends with the finest 
and rarest of game dinners at his will. In a word, he may 
in this way have at his command the resources from which 
to serve his guests with a dinner of distinction —one not to 
be had from the open market. 

But the question of the profit which may be made by 
those who take up the rearing of wild water-fowl or 
pheasants as either a business or a secondary occupation, 
should be handled with conservatism. Only those who 
have a knack, a natural gift, for making creatures grow 
and prosper under their care, can hope to make a decided 
— commercially speaking, of this peculiar line of 
effort. 

If you are not naturally interested in pets and domestic 
creatures, better leave this task to more sympathetic 
hands. Again, do not expect to make a snug sum of 
money from this kind of enterprise the first year. Like 
anything else worth doing, you have te learn its details 
by actual experience, by mistakes and partial failures. 
Especially would I caution any one against going into the 
business on a big scale at the start. By all means, better 
begin with a modest flock and ‘“‘ work up” to a large one. 

There are two reasons for this: first, the common-sense 
one of learning to creep before you walk—especially when 
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An Amherst Pet 


a fall is a matter of large expense; and secondly, because 
the liability of losing your birds by plague or disease is far 
greater with a large flock than a small one. Only the 
breeder of long, practical experience and close observation 
can raise pheasants in large numbers—by the hundreds 
or thousands—and keep them strong and healthy. Of 
course this refers to breeding the birds in confinement. If 
properly liberated in a suitable place English pheasants, of 
good stock, will breed freely almost anywhere in the 
United States. 


And, perhaps, here is the place to define, for 
the benefit of those who have country places 
and wish to stock their woods with pheasants, 
just what is the proper method of liberating birds and 
what kind of birds are suitable for that purpose. 

Stock birds should be bought only from the man who 
has raised them and should come from a locality quite as 
severe in ciimate as that to which they are removed —more 
severe, if possible. Imported birds should be considered 
out of the question, for the obvious reason that they are 
very likely not to breed for a year after importation. Itis 
a well-established fact that a long shipment —and particu- 
larly an ocean voyage —tends to upset the breeding‘impulse, 
particularly on the part of animals wild or only slightly 
domesticated. Then, too, the imported birds are used toa 
climate and feeding conditions so unlike those of the United 
States that a very large percentage sicken and die. 

Now as to the manner in which pheasants should be 
liberated for the stocking of a game preserve: the woods 
or timber in which you wish them to live and multiply 
must not be low or wet. English pheasants can stand 
almost any degree of cold and thrive on it; but continued 
dampness is almost sure to give them any one of a half- 
dozen fatal diseases. Then, too, the woods selected for 
stocking should not be connected with other woods 
stretching away from your own domain. They may be 
small—only an acre or two in extent—but if they are dry, 
comparatively thick, with a goodly growth of underbrush 
and isolated from other timber, they are well suited to 
pheasants. 

Before your stock birds arrive have a rough inclosure 
made of eight-foot chicken fencing, one inch in mesh. A 
single roll is ample for a pen sufficient to accommodate 
fifty pairs of birds. It is well to have several clumps of 
bushes within the inclosure—the more of them the better, 
as they afford necessary protection for the birds when 
assailed by hawks or other winged enemies; also they 
give the pheasants a roosting-place out of the reach of 
weasels, mink, skunk and other ground prowlers. Shocks 
of cornstalks will take the place of bushes if the latter are 
not at hand. If these are used, open each shock at the 
bottom so that the birds may get inside. A fence of the 
kind I have described may be put up in winter simply by 
using trees for posts, there being no necessity for having 
the inclosure regular in outline. Care must be taken to 
have the bottom of the fence fit snugly to the ground. Do 
not build any house or shelter in the inclosure. A rough 
contrivance to serve as a door is all that is needed. 

When your shipment of pheasants arrives take your 
crate inside at dusk or even after dark, and quietly remove 
a slat so that the prisoners may find their own way out 
into the pen. If they have been properly prepared for 
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t the tip of the right wing of each bird will have 
heeft clipped, preventing any high or sustained flight, and 
at the same time allowing wing power enough to reach the 
tops of bushes or undergrowth. 

Keep the birds in this inclosure for fully a week before 

take the first step in actual liberation. Feed them a 
ration of small grain—a handful to each bird. A 

‘ lantern hung on the fence at night will generally 
keep away mink and other animals. However, if a good 
watchdog is available, attach his chain to a loosely- 
stretched wire running close to the fence and past the door 
of the pen. He will discourage both four-footed and two- 

prowlers. 

At the end of a week or ten days scatter a little grain 
outside, then lift the bottom of the fence, at a convenient 

int, a few inches from the ground, propping it up with 
a short stick, to which is attached a string several yards 
in length. Hide behind a tree or bush and watch until a 
few of the pheasants have slipped out under the fence, 
then pull the string. This will liberate a few of the birds 
without frightening them, and after they have become 
habituated to a spot they will not go far away, and when 
you are gone they will return to get the feed you have 
seattered outside and to keep close to their mates still 
inside the fence. At the end of another week liberate a 
few more in the same way, and so on until all are out. 
Keep feeding regularly outside the fence, and continue 
this until weeks after all are liberated. In fact, feed all 
winter—and always in the same spot. What will be the 
result? The pheasants will be so anchored to this place 
where they always find food that they will not stray from 
it—even if chased by dogs or shot at by poachers. 

You may say that this is ‘‘lots of fuss and feathers.” 
Yes, but if you follow this practice to the letter you will 
have live feathers in your woods for months and years to 
come, while your neighbor, who simply releases his fright- 
ened birds from the shipping crate, will be furnishing 
pheasants for some preserve miles away. 

Raising English pheasants in captivity is not much 
more difficult than raising high-bred poultry of any kind— 
only it is different in detail. 

Speaking of poultry I should add that I receive hun- 
dreds of letters asking me if pheasants can be raised with 
pigeons and chickens. To these I make reply: No; de- 
cidedly not! To place pheasants in the same pen with 
pigeons or chickens is practically fatal to success. Keep 
them by themselves and give them individual care and 
treatment. There is no harm in letting them run loose 
in the same garden, clover-patch or weed-field with 
chickens, but never undertake to confine them with any 
other kind of creatures. 


A Free Foot and Clean Food 


2 IS not possible more than to suggest here the main 
principles of breeding pheasants in confinement. The 
adult birds should have a roomy runway on ground abso- 
lutely untainted; if the inclosure is of six or eight foot 
wire netting the top need not be covered, as clipping the 
flight feathers of one wing of each bird will make escape 
impossible. Feed a balanced ration of small grains, but 
only what the birds will clean up at each meal. Sour or 
foul food is a prime cause of disease among pheasants. 
They must also have meat food—the best quality of beef 
scraps will serve. Never have your breeding coops on the 
same ground two seasons in succession, and spade the 
ground three or four times between early spring and fall. 
In the breeding season have only one cock in a pen; 
if more are together they will fight to the death. It is not 
good policy to have more than five or six females to the pen. 
In fact, pairs or trios breed better than larger families. 
Pheasants begin to lay about April 15. Set the eggs 
under a light-weight domestic hen—a cochin bantam is the 
best, but any light, well-feathered and motherly hen will 
do. The nest must be made on the ground; form a little 
basin of earth and sprinkle it lightly with straw or chaff. 
This is very important, 
and very difficult to im- 
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Then let them be trans- 
ferred to a small 


- was beheaded. A de- 





‘‘brooder coop” which 
can easily be moved 
about on the grass, but 
which can be closed at 
will. Never let the little 
chicks out when the 
grass is very damp from 
dew orrain. At all 
other times allow them 
to range at large with 
the hen to gather the 
insect life which is vital 
to their development. 
After three days, change 
to grated hard-boiled 
eggs. Still later they 
should be fed on a little 








} = scription of the coloring 
: is quite beyond my 
power; the statement 
that they are of reddish 
chocolate color, quaintly 
marked with white, is 
enough, perhaps, to sug- 
gest the general tone, 
but not their beauty or 
novelty of appearance. 
They have a peculiar 
ruff or tippet which 
gives them great dis- 
tinction. 

In breeding manda- 
rins great care should 
be taken to afford them 
complete isolation from 








cornmeal slightly moist- 
ened, and on rightly- 
balanced fine chick food. After they are about a quarter 
grown it will be well to begin clipping their wings and 
putting them inside an inclosure, for they fly at a very 
early age. If you choose to take the pains, you can teach 
the young to eat out of the hand and to become very 
tame. These directions apply to all varieties of pheasants. 

As a decoration for the lawn the aviary breeds should 
not be neglected. The principal varieties in this class 
are Reeves, Goldens, Silvers and Lady Amhersts. To 
choose between them is difficult, for each has its own 
peculiar beauty. The Reeves are big, regal fellows—a 
striking combination of gold and silver, with black edg- 
ings for the feathers. 

Nothing, however, is quite so brilliant and graceful as 
the Golden. The plumage of the cock is a gorgeous com- 
bination of scarlet, orange, deep blue and softer shadings 
which defy description. 

The demand for the aviary varieties of pheasants comes 
mainly from those who wish to beautify their country 
places, from zoélogical and natural history gardens, from 
small parks and from taxidermists. Probably the taxi- 
dermists sell most of their mounted specimens to collect- 
ors, but wherever and however they dispose of their wares 
they are always ready buyers of these birds at fair prices. 
Not infrequently, papers publish absurd statements as to 
the prices obtainable for pheasant skins. Only recently I 
saw in print an item to the effect that ‘‘skins’”’ of Golden 
pheasants were salable at eight dollars each for millinery 
purposes. It is true that a‘‘toque” or close hat of English 
pheasant breasts worn with a cloak of sealskin or other 
rich, black material is the height of good taste and “‘ dressi- 
ness’’; it is, however, unfortunately, not true that the 
skins of Goldens command this price. However, it is 
quite probable that the day will come in this country when 
English cock pheasants can be profitably raised for this 
purpose—especially when conditions are such that the 
breeder can dispose of the bodies, from which the skins are 
removed, for table use. Certainly the man or woman in 
the pheasant business who masters the art of taxidermy 
or even of the simple curing of skins—would have a 
decided advantage in the race for commercial success. 


Week-End Shooting a Source of Profit 


ILL another feature of the pheasant business is bound, 
sooner or later, to develop in this country. I refer to 
the sale of shooting privileges. Any man having a well- 
stocked pheasant preserve within one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty miles of a populous city, would to-day 
have no difficulty in selling shooting privileges to sports- 
men at profitable figures. City men of wealth who are 
fond of shooting and have little time to spare, do not count 
the cost if they can go to a near point where they can de- 
pend upon getting game and know that they will not be 
disappointed. If they can get reliable “‘ week-end ’’ shoot- 
ing they will be partic- 

ularly free with their 





press upon beginners. 
Use a special tight coop 
without bottom for this 
purpose. Take great ape 
care to see that the hens , 
are not afflicted with : vents a 
insects. Dust them ae 
thoroughly before set- AK 
ting. 

For the first, second 
or third days of their 
life the chick pheasants 
should be kept inside 
the hatching coop, which 
has a little ‘door yard” 
covered with fine screen, 
and for that period 
should be fed only on a 
stiff custard made of 
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money. 
The country place 
which has, or can have, 
a pond or pool of water 
—even though it be only 
fifty feet in diameter 
and does not show a flock 
of mandarins or wood 
ducks is without an at- 
traction which would 
prove an unfailing de- 
light to its owners and to 
all visitors. The manda- 
rin is the ‘‘ Holy Duck”’ 
of China, and centuries 
ago the Chinaman 
who was reckless 
enough to sell one of 
these ‘‘sacred’’ crea- 








cooked eggs and milk. 


Flock of Wild Ducks on Snow 


tures toa European 


A Mixed Multitude of Pheasants 


all other fowls during 
the nesting season. If 
given seclusion in the breeding period, the mandarin duck 
will lay ten to twelve eggs, hatch them herself, and present 
the owner with a brood of downy ducklings which will 
win the admiration of all who see them. The mandarin’s 
natural nesting place is in the hollows of logs along, or 
overhanging, the water’s edge. They readily accept a 
substitute, however, made of a small box, set on a pole 
projecting a few feet above the surface of the water, 
with a slanting board leading from the water to the little 
door of the box. The fact that the mandarins, like the 
wood ducks, are decidedly long lived and hardy makes 
their hatching well worth while. 


The Duck with a Knight’s Plume 


O AMERICAN duck can be compared for beauty to 
the wood duck. They have a crest which suggests a 
Knight Templar’s plumed hat and their body color is 
dark blue—very intense and glossy. Their shoulders and 
crest are outlined or “trimmed” with a narrow stripe 
of white, which gives them a highly military appearance. 
Of all water-fowl they are the most brilliant, and in dis- 
position they are as romantic as ‘‘love-birds.’’ Because of 
their extreme friendliness they may easily be made as 
tame as domestic ducks. Instead of a quack these brilliant 
creatures make a twittering sound far from unpleasant to 
the ear. The ducklings of this species are curiously flat in 
shape, and are born with sharp claws which enable them 
to go down the side of the tree with the facility of a chick- 
adee. The wood duck lays fifteen to twenty-five eggs a 
season. Better results are had from setting the eggs under 
bantams than by allowing the-duck to do her own hatching. 
Once a day, in the spring, feed the ducks a mash of corn- 
meal, barley-meal and ground oats, and a balanced ration 
of small grains for the other meals. Wild ducklings, like 
pheasant chicks, should be fed egg custard and grated or 
chopped eggs until about a week old. 

The owner of a country place who is fond of duck 
shooting will hardly need a suggestion to add to his collec- 
tion a few call ducks. They are easily raised, and all other 
decoys are mere imitations in point of efficiency compared 
with these noisy fellows. They will ‘‘work’’ day or night 
and their voices are practically never still. To the en- 
thusiastic duck hunter the calls are sure to prove a feature 
of unfailing interest, as well as utility. To all practical 
purposes they are bantam mallards, and wild ducks of 
every species will respond to their lure. They become so 
tame that they will even call while being held in the hand 
of the hunter, in boat or blind, before being anchored 
in the water. 

Regular mallards are by no means difficult to raise and 
reproduce to an extent which enables them to be used as a 
source of table supply. 

In wild geese the favorites of my flock are the Egyptians 
and the tiger brants. The former are from the Nile, and 
they bear their Egyptian origin in every feather and mark- 
ing. The body color is a light chocolate, emphasized by 
eccentric white borderings. These lay from eight to twelve 
eggs a season, and the young are decidedly hardy. 

The tiger brant is often called the ‘‘white-fronted 
goose,”” and comes mainly from the Pacific Coast. His 
tiger-marked breast and ‘“‘ringed”’ bill make him a sure 
object of admiration. 

Of all wild geese the ‘‘Canada”’ is the easiest to raise in 
large numbers. These honkers make their own nests, 
hatch their own young, and lose very few eggs or young in 
the process. They resent all human approach at nesting- 
time, the gander establishing a guard more dangerous to 
molest than are most watchdogs. 

Whether the owner of a country place is a millionaire, 
burdened with great responsibilities, or a man of very 
moderate circumstances, he will, if he undertakes the 
breeding of these beautiful birds which I have described, 
find himself looking forward to the ‘“week-end”’ hours 
which he may spend among his pheasants and wild water- 
fowl with a relish of anticipation almost boyish in its 
enthusiasm. 
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The Men Who Risk All 


CE upon a time—namely, in March, 1908—a man 
was sentenced to serve five years in a Federal peni- 
tentiary. 

The man began life as a poor boy, with no one to help 
him and with very little formal education. As a boy he 
worked hard in a humble occupation. By his great energy, 
industry and ability he built himself up bit by bit, year by 
year, until he became one of the richest and most powerful 
men in the large city where he lived. Among men of affairs 
no one’s judgment carried greater weight. 

At threescore years, in enjoyment of a success as solid 
as the granite walls that inclosed his office, he wanted 
more success, more money, more power. To win them 
he took fearful risks, hazarding—as his own sound judg- 
ment must have told him if he had listened to it—more 
than all he had gained in a laborious lifetime, for he began 
free, and now he dared the penal inhibitions of the law. 
He lost the stake he played for. His business enterprises 
were wrecked. His name became a byword. A prison 
sentence rests upon him. How is it possible for a man 
situated as he was to take so frightful a risk? 

At about the same time, four men in another State were 
convicted of conniving at thefts from the public. They, 
also, were far above want, successful persons of note and 
standing in their community, already in enjoyment of the 
material things that most men strive for. How could they 
have taken the risk? 

The vulgar convict, the common burglar or pickpocket, 
is easily enough understood. But these other—intelligent, 
able, successful men, of whom so many appear in the 
course of every year—how could they have hazarded not 
only all they had gained, but the birthright of liberty 
itself? There are, of course, plenty of wise explanations. 
But one who can imagine must still see in them strange 
and sad enigmas. 


The Railroad Bookkeeping Mystery 


— Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was able to decide 
that a rate of two cents a mile for carrying passengers 
in that State was confiscatory and void. This is, perhaps, 
an illustration of the ability of the court, for the lay mind 
still finds the problem baffling. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has just issued its report of 
operations for 1907, from which it appearg that—the 
average rate received per passenger per mile, including 
commutation and excursion tickets, being 1.918 cents — 
the profit to the road over and above operating expenses 
was only .127 cents per passenger per mile, or about two 
million dollars on the whole passenger traffic. 

This certainly is a slim margin, and a modest return 
upon the capital invested. But if the ratio of operating 
cost in the passenger department had been the same as in 
the preceding year, the profit per passenger per mile 
would have been about three times as great, and the 
higher operating cost in 1907 was due, in part, President 
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McCrea tells us, ‘‘to a more accurate distribution of 
expenses as between freight and passenger traffic’ —in 
other words, to a different method of bookkeeping. 
Possibly the legislature, in passing the two-cent-fare 
act, assumed that the books were properly kept before. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission does succeed in 
enforcing such a system of accounting that a railroad 
report will have an exact meaning it will perform a service 
which, finally, will be of immense benefit to the roads. 


Big-Stick Timber 


ENATOR BACON is only one of many who are greatly 
troubled by the encroachments of the Executive upon 
the legislative branch of the Government. This largeand 
growing power of the Executive to shape and control legis- 
lation is not at all constitutional. The Fathers did not 
intend it. But we don’t see how it is going to be stopped. 
Presidents coerce Congress in two ways. First, through 
their appointing power. A Congressman may be pro- 
foundly convinced that some measure favored by the 
Executive—for example, the repeal of the silver-purchase 
act in Cleveland’s time, or the Arizona-New Mexico state- 
hood bill of two years ago—is most unwise and injurious. 
But there is the harrowing possibility that, if he opposes 
the measure, he can’t get his men appointed postmasters. 
Confronted by a dreadful choice between voting for a bill 
which his judgment condemns and seeing an unfriendly 
person made collector of the port in his district, he must, 
as a practical statesman, choose the lesser of two evils— 
that is, save the collectorship and let the country take care 
of itself. 

Obviously it is within the power of Congress at any 
moment absolutely to stop Executive trespass upon the 
legislative field. It has only to refuse to pass the Presi- 
dent’s bills, and the constitutional balance will instantly 
be restored in pristine purity. But it could do this only 
by sacrificing the post-offices. If either patronage or the 
Constitution must suffer, the latter, no doubt, is best able 
to stand suffering. 

The second and even more effective method of Presi- 
dential encroachment consists in getting on the popular 
side of a question. By resorting to this device, Roosevelt, 
for example, made the Senate pass the Railroad Rate Bill. 
To upset the constitutional balance by getting the people 
in his scale is probably a mean thing for a President to do, 
and one that the Fathers did not think of. But good 
authorities agree that, under the organic law, there is no 
way of stopping it. 


Why New Yorkers Dress IIl 


— broad sartorial assertion, recently made, that New 
York men do not dress as well as those of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Kansas City and Salt Lake, is one of 
those equivocating truths which conceal more of the facts 
in a case than they disclose. Hearing it, the thoughtless 
may draw conclusions discreditable and unjust to the 
metropolis. 

It is true that in New York one may observe more 
masculine habiliments which no self-respecting tailor, 
however good-natured, would stamp with his approval; 
but that is because there are more men in New York than 
in the other cities. If deviation from the correct standard 
has been proportionately greater among New York men of 
late it is because circumstances over which only a few of 
them had any control restricted the choice of raiment 
during the winter within exceedingly narrow bounds for a 
not inconsiderable part of the population. Probably 
nothing whatever can justify the man who appears in 
canvas pants at Yuletide; but the fact that he is out of a 
job is at least an extenuating circumstance. 

We mention the tailor’s indictment of Gotham because 
it seems to us that a good many who speak with authority 
on such matters have an unfortunate tendency to ignore 
the extenuating circumstances. The President, for ex- 
ample, is criticised for changing his clothes only once or 
twice a day, instead of three times, as every gentleman 
should—regardless of the notorious fact that the President 
has considerable work to do in the course of a day. 

Similarly, the low state of deportment among us, while 
it cannot be defended, may yet be partially excused. It is 
not because of innate brutality that a great majority of 
male citizens omit to pay dinner-calls, but because they 
would be docked for the lost time. 


Shoestring Gambling 


BOUT one-third of the wheat raised in the United 
States comes to nine big “primary’’ markets. The 
remainder, except that exported from the Pacific Coast, is 
mostly consumed near the place of production. The third 
that is handled commercially in the big markets makes 
the price. Sometimes more than half of all the wheat 
that is marketed during the year arrives between the first 
of September and the end of December. 
If there were no speculation, if nobody bought wheat 
except as he had actual use for it, the heavy receipts and 
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accumulating stocks during the period when the farmer jy 
marketing most freely might depress the price, 
demand from millers and exporters later in the year Alter 
the grain was in the hands of middlemen, would advans 
it again. 

The same thing applies to cotton, and furnishes 
groundwork for a tenable theory that gambling in the 
commodities may tend to give the producers a go 
better price. On the other side must be set the 
tion and misery that extensive gambling of any kind 
always produces. 

Nobody who is entitled to serious consideration deni, 
that the Chicago Board of Trade, the New York Coty, 
Exchange, and kindred institutions, perform most Uusefyl 
functions. There ought to be big open markets for grain 
and cotton. There ought to be purchases and sales fy 
future delivery just as there are in the iron, lumber anj 
other big staples. There is no objection per se to purchags 
and sales on margin. But the big exchanges ought to dis. 
courage shoestring gambling—in no wise different, so fy 
as concerns the individual gambler, from that carried on 
bucket-shops—instead of promoting it as they now do, 


A Mystery of Springtime 


N THIS vernal season, when birds migrate and ¢ 
housewives go flat-hunting, may be observed a phe 
nomenon which no Nature-book mentions, although it js 
really more mysterious and important than anything any 
Nature-book does mention. 

It is just this: The woman who looks at the flat, asa 
prospective renter, is always superior to the woman ip 
possession, who is about to move out. For example, when 
Mrs. A inspects the apartment occupied by Mrs. Z she js 
a bit toplofty toward that estimable lady. Inquiring 
whether the closets are all as small as that, her manner 
conveys a ladylike wonder as to what sort of people those 
may be who are satisfied with such closets. And Mr. 
Z is humbly defensive, with anxious assurances that the 
children below are not noisy at ali, and the heating plant 
works very well indeed. Next day Mrs. Z looks over Mm, 
A’s flat, and Mrs. A becomes meekly apologetical, shrink- 
ing a good two inches when Mrs. Z exclaims, with amaze. 
ment, that the bathtub is only zinc, painted over. 

Neither lady is responsible for the landlord; and why 
the scale should thus subtly tip between them is as far 
past finding out as why it is deemed finer to make whisky 
for the wholesale trade than bread at retail, or why there 
should have been several strikes in New York in which 
one of the questions involved was whether the men should 
be privileged to wear little celluloid disks bearing the 
names of their union. This editorial may not lead very 
far in any direction; but it is one’s duty to write something 
about spring. 


Whom Would This Hit? 


HE Hepburn bill, now before Congress, is described as 

a terrible measure. It would, we hear from many 

indignant voices, practically annihilate a great and useful 
occupation. 

The bill provides that whenever a share of stock of the 
par value of one hundred dollars is sold and transferred, a 
tax of fifty cents shall be paid to the General Government. 

To whom, then, would this provision be terrible? New 
York Central sells at this writing at $96ashare. The divi- 
dend is 6 per cent., so an investment in this stock would give 
the investor 614 percent. perannum. But if the fearsome 
Hepburn bill were in effect he would have to pay $96.504 
share and would get only 6.2175 per cent. on his money. 
Now, $10,000 so invested would give him a yearly income 
of $625. Under the Hepburn bill his yearly income from 
the same investment would be only $621.75. We wonder 
if that difference of $3.25 a year would cause him to despair 
of investing and make him bury his money in the cellar, 
as opponents of the bill seem to fear; or if a tax of one-half 
of one per cent. would really deter men from buying incor- 
porated property which looked attractive to them. 

That it might deter a good many men from buying stock 
on margin, in the pious hope of winning a dollar or twoa 
share next day, is quite conceivable. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The Drink Question: ‘‘Have another?” 


€ Inventions multiply, but the only substitute for coal 
is summer, 

@ Physical culture is excellent, but don’t neglect to exer 
cise your discretion. 

@ The best way to restore the confidence of investors is 0 
become worthy of it. 


€ Remember that life isn’t a balloon: you must get rid 
of the gas and keep the sand. 


@ Some men are so charitable that they are willing ® 
contribute to any good cause every cent they can get their 
neighbors to give up. 
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Wu, the Innocent 


HAT means this celebration? What mean these 
firecrackers popping for miles along the asphalted 
streets, this glare of red fire, these rockets bursting 

inair, marching phalanx of alert and active young men, 
these carriages containing active and alert young women 
waving yellow flags with dragons on them, these lanterns 
hanging in the leafless trees, this measured cadence of 


Wu! Wu! How de do? 

Wu! Wu! How are you? 

Ching —Chang — Wu Ting-fang! 
Glad to see you— Wu! Wu! Wu! 


It means, dear brethren, the return to Washington of 
Wily Wu, the Reporter’s Friend. It means the reappear- 
ance in cur midst of the greatest copy-subject the slaves 
of the pen have had in twenty years. It means space— 
acres of it; words—tons of them. It means bread and an 
occasional slab of pie. It means that once again in Wash- 
ington sits Wu, Wise Wu, Witty Wu, Willing Wu, Wait- 
ing Wu—waiting for the inrush of correspondents eager to 
interview him, describe him, embalm him in special arti- 
cles, quote his quips and quirks, his epigrams and his 
epiphonemas, and just as eager as the inrushers are, if you 
should receive a return postal card asking you about it. 

As is well known, Wu is one of those inscrutable Orien- 
tals. He does the best job of inscruting that has been 
observed in this country since Sato, the thrice-inscrutable 
Sato, left these shores; Sato, whose vocabulary consisted 
of two words ‘“‘No” and ‘‘Yes,”’ and who always said 
“Yes” when he meant ‘‘No,” and who always said ‘‘No”’ 
when the truth was ‘‘Yes.”’ Of course, it is wrong to inti- 
mate the Japs and the Chinese inscrute in the same way. 
They do not. Sato inscruted like a clam; whereas, Wu 
inserutes like a phonograph. That is why the writers of 
Washington hailed him with such glad 
acclaim. When there is positively not a 
leaf stirring in writing circles, when it is 
dull as a discussion of the codification of 
the statutes in the House, Wu will always come 
marching to the front. In the old days it was 
always possible to land him for something or 
other. Many a budding young literary genius has he saved 
from scorn and contumely from the fiends in human form, 
who sit on the desks and demand copy, by giving up an 
interview or standing for a story. 

Wu, you see, knows he is Chinese. More than that, he 
knows he can get away with anything he chooses to do 
because he is Chinese. Representing, as he does, a civili- 
zation that reaches back so far into the past the people 
count their ancestors by the gross, instead of painfully 
tolling them off one by one, as we do, he cannot realize it is 
so charmingly unusual to ask the delegates to a Congress 
“s Select Spinsters why they are not married; so he asks 
them. 

If an American did it he would be put in the bastile for 
ayear. When Wu does it he gets half a column in the 
newspapers, and, being one of those inscrutable Orientals, 
how could he know he would be written up? He couldn’t 
know it, but if he gets only a third of a column instead 
of a half it is always better to wait a few days before 
tackling him again. 


The Artless Prattler from the Orient 


[DPA old Wu, absolutely childlike and bland, with a 
baby stare in those unfathomable eyes any girl in a 
double sextette would give her diamond tiara to possess, 
padding about with his felt-soled shoes, his flowered-silk 
petticoat and the little red button on the top of his cap, 
wanting to know why, merely because that untutored 
mind, fresh from Far Cathay, thirsts for knowledge of the 
customs of our kind. 

Innocent—oh, my!—innocent asa fresh-laidegg. Ingen- 
uous as a new arrival in a kindergarten. Artless as a 
prattler at your knee. Guileless as a foot of freshly- 
fallen snow. It really is a shame how he has been—and 
will be—exploited by conscienceless persons who have no 
other thought in mind than the amount of copy they can 
make out of him. 

What could he do? Here was the situation: He came 
to this country as Chinese Minister. He had no protec- 
tion from the machinations of the publicity artists. ll 
he brought with him was a perfect knowledge of English, 
4 complete understanding of the United States, a wide and 
comprehensive education, a mind that worked so fast you 
could hear it buzz, a propensity to have fun, a sense of 
humor and a diploma from the University of Josh. Thus 
scantily equipped, he was the easy prey of everybody who 
strayed into his abode. He didn’t understand. He 
couldn’t—poor, untutored Oriental, who wore a cue and 
never failed to take one. 
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Childlike and Bland, with a Baby Stare 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


The intricacies of our Western civilization, the pulsing, 
throbbing life of this young giant among nations, the 
bustle and hurry and all that sort of thing were so strange 
to him he was constantly amazed. And our people, our 
strenuous, mighty people, rushing hither and thither, 
intensely active, intensely absorbed in the accumulation 
of wealth, were new types to this placid Chinese, philoso- 
pher and student that he was. It was but natural he 
should seek to find out all about us, that he should study 
us and inquire into us—that Oriental mind—ah, yes! 

Well, he studied us and he inquired into us and about 
us and of us. It was merely that insatiable thirst for 
knowledge that used to lead him to ask ladies in evening 
dress perplexing questions, and to begin every conversa- 
tion with men he met with the innocent inquiry: ‘‘How 
much is your salary and how much are you worth and 
where did you get it, and do you think you are entitled to 
it, and, if so, why?”’ There was no ulterior motive behind 
it all; not one, except that that unfathomable Oriental 
mind was having fun with us in its own, unfathomable 
Oriental way—guileless, you know, and transparent. 
Three cheers! 

Dear old Wu padded around Washington for several 
years, living in a state of perpetual astonishment—to hear 
him tell it. It used to be a nine-days’ wonder, though, to 
notice how rapidly he assimilated our sports and pas- 
times, our play and politics, our society and our culture 
—he always smiled when he said that. He rode a bicycle 
when bicycle riding was a fad. He grabbed the automo- 
bile among the earliest. He went to dinners and gave 
them. 

He was constant at receptions and held many. He 
made speeches every time he had a chance—good speeches, 
too. He was smiling and suave and unctuous, but, 
poor Oriental that he was, he had but a hazy compre- 
hension of what was going on, a mere glimmer, so to 
speak. All he understood was everything he heard, saw 
or read about. 


An Inquiry of a Dead One 


OMING from a country where the inhabitants consider 

it a triumph of publicity to inscribe a few convolutory 
characters on a sheet of red paper and paste it on a wall in 
an alley, the newspaper press of this great country inter- 
ested Wu. It was his constant delight to pick up his 
morning paper and observe a few paragraphs beginning: 
‘‘Wu-Ting-fang, the witty Minister from China, while 
dining with Mr. William J. Buttin, the well-known mining 
millionaire, last evening, convulsed the table with one of 
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his ingenuous questions. Turning to Senator Downandout, 
who has just been defeated for reélection, he said: ‘Sena- 
tor, I saw you referred to in the paper to-day as a dead 
one. Does that mean you are not alive?’’’ He put across 
a lot of those perfectly killing ones—naive, you understand, 
and unsophisticated. 

He was reasonably busy, but he always had time to help 
out his friends, the newspaper boys and girls. If an ad- 
vance agent wanted him to give éclat to the opening of a 
show, he was willing. If an ambassador of publicity 
wanted a feature interview, Wu was on the spot. Once 
a talented Sunday editor asked him to edit his Sunday 
magazine for him, and Wu did it, while every other Sun- 
day editor in the country tore out all the hair he had not 
torn out before because he did not think of the scheme 
himself. When things were dull one day, Wu went up to 
the Capitol and did a little missionary work with one of 
the Senate committees, which was so contrary to diplo- 
matic usage the whole State Department threw fits and 
passed rapidly into a state of coma. Wu didn’t know, as 
you can readily discern. He is so simple, in that Oriental 
way of his. 

They made reams of copy out of him, but do not get the 
idea this guileless child of Far Cathay ever said anything 
for publication that he should not have said. Ingenuous 
as he was, when it came to discussing diplomatic matters, 
he managed to keep inside the line. 

Everybody constantly angled for a few words from Wu, 
especially during the Boxer troubles, that meant some- 
thing, but, odd as it may seem, Wu never took the bait. 
It must be some divinity watches over the utterances 
of Chinese in the diplomatic service. They make mistakes 
so rarely. 

When he was recalled, people said he was going home to 
have his head cut off, and we were all very sorry about it. 
However, the head appears to have been able to take care 
of itself, for here it is in Washington 
again, with the twinkling eyes, the bland 
smile, the long cue flying behind, and on 
top of it the cap with the little red button 
on it. Heseems to be the same old Wu, ready to 
go to all the teas, to ask those dear old questions, 
to fit back in the place that has been so still and 
lonely without him. The newspapers are panting for him. 
Mayhap he is panting for the newspapers. Anyhow, do 
you wonder the correspondents are so glad to see him? 


A Breach of Hospitality 


F. EPES, a courtly and dignified old Southern 
¢ gentleman, was a Member of Congress from Virginia 
when Grover Cleveland was President. 

One day he came stamping out of the White House, 
and exploded to a friend: ‘‘I shall never go there 
again; never, sir! I shall never set my foot in that edifice 
again!” 

“Why, Mr. Epes,” asked the friend, ‘‘what is the 
matter?” 

“‘T was in there, sir,” said Epes, ‘‘and I was talking to 
the President. I noticed he was ill at ease. Presently he 
said: ‘Have you finished, Mr. Epes?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I have completed what I have to say, and I thank 
you for giving me your attention.’ 

‘*Then, sir, he said: ‘I am glad of that, for I want to go 
to luncheon.’” 

Mr. Epes stopped. 
then?”’ 

“‘Nothing then,” stormed Epes. ‘‘That is all there is to 
it. Not that I wanted his luncheon, but, sir, he actually 
spoke of luncheon without asking me. I wouldn’t have 
accepted, but he didn’t ask me. I want to tell you, sir, 
that no Virginian gentleman would treat any person that 
way. If it came luncheon-time when he was talking to any 
person, no matter whom, he would invite that person to 
partake of his hospitality. I shall never go there again.” 

And he didn’t. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Elihu Root Secretary of State, is the only statesman in 
the first flight who wears bangs. 

@ Frank H. Mason, American Consul-General at Paris, is 
the crack official of the consular service. . He got his first 
appointment in 1880. 

@ It is almost time for President Roosevelt to put out 
another statement saying he weighs only two hundred 
pounds. He has been taking on a bit lately. 

@ Robert Bacon, Assistant Secretary of State, is the only 
sub-chief of a department in Washington who has two 
elevators in his house. Mr. Bacon thoughtfully gathered 
a few millions in business before he went into statecraft. 


“Well,” said the friend, ‘what 
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 F everything you wear ts as. well chosen as your 
) Cluett Shirt, you are well dressed. Cluett 
J. Shirts are correct, appropriate and comfort- 
able because the name “Cluett”’ stands for a way 
of making shirts that invariably produces shirts 
that are correct, appropriate and comfortable. 


























Made only under the Cluett 
label. $2.50 and more 


Send for “Today’s Shirt,” a booklet 
of more than usual interest. 








AN ARROW COLLAR will not make a man 
well groomed, but well-groomed men wear Arrow 
Collars. There is an Arrow Collar for every style of 
dress, every style of face, every taste, and all the 
original qualities are permanent after laundering. 
Quarter size means perfect fit. Clupeco shrunk 
means permanent fit. 





Made only under the Arrow 
label. = I15¢.—2 for 25¢. 


Send for “Proper Dress,” a style 
book by an authority. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 459 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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Real ShoeValue 


Some women don’t think they’re get- 
ting good Shoe Value unless they’re 
paying Big Money for it — 

They're sving So Much for real Shoe 
Value, and So Much for Prejudice. 

While there are other women who pay 
for Real Shoe Value, and get — a per- 
centage Shoe Value —the rest they find 
is Bitter Disappointment. 








And the only way you can be absolutely 
sure—before, and not after you give your 
money, is to see the name “Rich's 
Famous ‘ Julia Mariowe’ Shoe"’ on each 
pair you purchase. 

You will find in these Shoes more Shoe 
Value for your money than in any other 


Rich's Famous 


OLA SHoEs 


fit.every curve of the foot to perfection— 
they are elegant in shape—they seem to 
make the foot look smaller and neater. 


Then—that’s not all—they are as com- 
fortable as an old glove, and they wear 
splendidly — 


Because every pair is made with indi- 
vidual care and thought and skili—every 
pair is made in our own factory, under 
our own exacting requirements. 

ust try a pair for yourself, 

deme’ Mecder. Say to the 4 
deaier: ‘‘Iwant Rich’s Famous 
‘Julia Marlowe’ Shoe,”’ and 

on’t let him palm off any 
other brand as being 
“just as good.”’ 

Madeinallcon- £- @ 
ceivable styles, 4 
Ww and 
WITHOUT the 
Elastic Instep, 
and in prices 
from 









































































$3.50. Extension 
Hand Welt Sole. 


If your dealer does not 
sell Rich’s Famous 
* Julia Marlowe’’ Shoes, 
send 25c additional for 
mailing charges, stating 
size, width and style, 
and we will forward 
your pair prepaid upon 
the receipt of price. 

Write for handsomely 
illustrated Style 
Booklet,‘‘ Shoes, and 
When to Wear 
Them’’—a guide 
to the proper 
wearing o 
shoes for all 
occasions. 


Address 


The 

Rich 

Shoe 
Co. 


Dept. 62. 


ee 
/ sive 677. 
$3.50 


Flexible Machine 
Sewed. 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Style 661. 
$3.50. 


Exten- 
sion Welt, >: 
Tan Russia. 













HEN a 
. Western 
Represen- 
tative in Con- 
— starts after the Money Devil, the 
oney Devil must get up and dust. There 
is no mercy shown. Just now the Money 
Devil is going about, howling like a lost 
soul with its tail caught in the crack of the 
door. Half a dozen of our most Western 
and most sagacious statesmen are after it 
red-hot, and promise there shall be no sur- 
cease until both Wall Street and Lombard 
Street are wiped off the map. Just why 
the statesmen are so keen about Lombard 
Street, inasmuch as it is in another country, 
is not always apparent, but the truth pro 
ably is that, back in 1896, they learned 
about Lombard Street and have stuck by 
it ever since. It is so much more states- 
manlike to wipe out two streets, both typing 
money and its devil, than to be content 
with obliterating one. 

I met one of these eliminators the other 
day. He is craftily going about the total 
destruction of the said streets by means of 
a law making illegal all short sales of 
stocks, bonds and futures in commodities 
of all kinds. Just why he does not go after 
long sales is not explained, but, probably, 
he is keeping those up his sleeve for another 
bill, so he can get two whacks at the Money 
Devil and secure double the amount of 
undying fame and glory. 

Some of our leading patriots and law- 
makers employ press agents, but not the 
thrifty ones. e frugal lawmakers act 
as their own press agents, which not only 
is more economical, but also enables them 
to get into the hands of the correspondents 
exactly what they want to say about 
themselves in exactly the way they want 
to say it. The man I met is his own press 
agent. He is always on the job. He knows 
all about himself and can tell what he knows 
to great advantage, being possessed of a 
vivid fancy and of a fine newspaper sense 
—he thinks. 

‘‘Look here, son,” he said. ‘‘You have 
a Western A arr haven’t you?” 


Yes,” I said, getting a flash at what 
was coming. 
“Hal” he almost shouted, jovially 


clapping me on the back. ‘‘I knew you 
had. It takes the Western papers to send 
such husky-looking chaps as you down 
here, men who were born on the plains and 
know what the common people want.” 
‘*Yes,”’ I said again, for that seemed to 
be the only thing to say. 
‘‘Well,” he continued, fetching me 
another bang on the back, ‘‘I can let you 
in on a good thing. I introduced a bill 
to-day that is intended to stop this gigantic 
gambling that is going on in the stock and 
produce exchanges of this country, that is 
sapping our life-blood. I intend to pass it. 


I want you to tell your folks about it.” 


‘‘What is the bill?” I asked, feeling sort 
of ashamed that I did not know all about 
such an important measure. 

‘‘Why,” he said, ‘‘I could explain it to 
you in ten minutes, but you are busy and 
so am I, and I have written a little stuff 
here that tells all about it, in the shape of 
an interview with me. I know how you 
have to hustle around, and I just fixed this 
up for you boys in the gallery. I guess you 
will find it is pretty good copy. I write 
considerable for our weekly, out home. 
Just take this and slap it on the wire to- 
night and = have a corking good story. 
Don’t bother to cut it or change it any. 
It’s all right now. Just send it out as it is. 
I know how busy you are, and I’m glad to 
do this for you.” 


Strictly for Home Consumption 


He dug down into his pocket and pulled 
out a package of typewritten sheets. He 
took eleven of them off the top, folded them 
and handed the mess to me. ‘‘That’s it,” 
he said; ‘‘I’ve fixed it up for some of the 
other Western boys, toa. Not more than 
three thousand words, and hot stuff. Lot 
of local color. Glad to be able to help you 
out. Good-by.” And he ambled off 
toward Statuary Hall, looking for other 
correspondents to help out. 

This is the way the three thousand words 
began: ‘‘Your correspondent ran inst 
the breezy Congressman from the Blank 
District, several days ago, in the City Hall 





Park, just as he was coming out of the 
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The New Reporter 


And How He Views the 
Doings at the Capitol 


Pension Office, 
where he had 
been to look up 
some matters of 
interest to his constituents. The Congress- 
man was busy, as usual, but stopped long 
enough to say that he was very much in 
earnest in the advocacy of his bill designed 
to make illegal all short sales of stocks, 
bonds and futures in commodities of all 
kinds.” 

That modest beginning impressed me. 
I knew the Representative was breezy, but 
didn’t know knew it himself, and I 
admired the touch he put in about being in 
the Pension Office to look up some pension 
matters for his constituents. That showed 
those constituents he was on the job, busy 
in their interests, ‘‘busy, as usual,” as he 
said himself. Still, meritorious as the first 
paragraph was, it was not a marker to the 
second, which began with this astonishing 
statement: ‘‘Upon suggestion that the bill 
might be unconstitutional, the Congress- 
man said that, of course, in its present 
shape, as applied to the several States of 
the Union, it would be unconstitutional, 
as the generally accepted doctrine of the 
learned expounders of the Constitution 
was and is that all powers not expressly 
conferred on the Federal Government are 
reserved by the several States.” 

Brushing aside the unconstitutionality 
of the bill which, apparently, presented no 
drawbacks, he continued by Pee that, 
although the Federal Government no 
powers to legislate in the matter, ‘‘this does 
not mean that my bill is purely academic 
and not practicable. I am not firing in the 
air, but have a well-defined mark at which 
I propose to direct my shot, backed by all 
the energy at my command.” 


The Modesty of the Sturdy Statesman 


The next twenty-five hundred words showed 

that the well-defined mark is the District of 

Columbia, the Territories and our colonial 
ossessions, where he intends to chase the 
oney Devil to its lair. 

The stuff concluded: ‘‘During our talk 
we reached the Post-Office Department, 
and with a final ‘We have got to stop this 
game’ and a squaring of his broad shoul- 
ders, the sturdy Congressman left me to 
look after some further business of interest 
to his constituents.” 

That is just as he wrote it. We walked 
from City Hall Park to the Post-Office 
Department while he explained the bill to 
me—a neat little walk, by the way—and, 
as he left me, the breezy statesman, then 
become sturdy, squared his broad shoul- 
ders and went into the Department to look 
after more interests of those constituents 
of his. Always tender of his constituents 
and reasonably tender of himself. It was 
a fine piece, I take it, a creditable bit of 
press-agent work for a statesman, by the 
statesman himself. I am sorry there was 
a storm that night and the wires were 
down, so I couldn’t possibly slap it on 
them for him, much as I desired to tell the 
broad and - West of his endeavors 
in behalf of the common people. 

Madame Jusserand, the wife of the 
French Ambassador, had a party the other 
day that even party-bored Washington 
talked about for a day or two. She gavea 
tea in compliment to Madame Mehmed, 
the wife of the new Minister from Turkey, 
Mehmed Ali Bey. Madame Mehmed is a 
veiled lady and, of course, no men were in- 
vited. She went to the tea heavily swathed 
in white chiffon, but after she had reached 
the salon she allowed the ladies present to 
see her face, once she was sure no men- 
servants were about. She was found to be 
pretty and young—so the guests report. 

The appearance of Mehmed Ali Bey as 
Turkish Minister and the disappearance of 
Chekib Bey, the former Minister, led to 
many comments on that diplomatist’s sad 
fate. Poor Chekib Bey had it played low 
down on him by the Sublime Porte, if ever 
a Turk did. Chekib Bey arrived in Wash- 
ington several years ago to be Turkish 
Minister. He succeeded another Bey, who 
went home some months before. While 
Chekib Bey was in transit something went 
wrong in Constantinople. Chekib never 
knew what it was, or, if he did, he never 
told. At any rate, he never received his 
credentials. For years he wrote and cabled 
to the Turkish Government, asking that he 
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to restore them to their original 
newness. Produces that 
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Gold Enamel surface which 
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Sapolin Gold Enamel does not 
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COMFORT FOR MEN 


in the use of 


Washburne’s 
imp. Fasteners 


\BA | Little but Never 
Let Go. 


Men Swear by 
Them — 
Not at Them. 


They are the 
greatest little util- 
ities ever invented 
for men’s dress, 
and are applied to 


Key Chain and Ring, 25c 


Scarf Holder, 10c 
Bachelor Button, 10¢ 
Cuff Holders, 20¢ 


Drawers Supporters, 20c 
Look Out for Imitations 


None genuine without name Washburne 
on Fastener. Catalogue Free. 


Sold everywhere. Sent prepaid. 
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‘it You Believed 


that covrow Bowe would 
double the impressiveness 
of your stationery at an 
extra cost of a few cents 
only a day —Wouldn’ t 
you US€ covren BoR® in 
preference to any 
other paper? 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


in spite of its impressiveness, 
its superior toughness, strength 
and beauty costs but 7 of a 
cent more per sheet than or- 
dinary paper. 

Notice in your mail the stand- 
ing of the people who use 
COUPON BOND —representative 
business houses, all of them — 
people who take pride in them- 
selves and their product. 





WE ASK YOU 
to send to-day for samples of this 
superb paper in all colors, and prove 
for yourself the advisability of 
using it. Please use your present 
letterhead in requesting samples. 











AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial 
Paper inthe World. 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 

















Turco AMERICAN 


GLASS PIPE ? 


THE PIPE THAT EVERY 
SMOKER CAN ENJOY— 


that never bites — that smokes cool and sweet — 
and free from offensive odors — the scientific pipe. 
The man who says he cannot smoke a pipe 
CAN sinoke this one — and with keenest pleasure. 
It has two bowls. The outer one of tough an- 
nealed glass, the inner one of sweet meerschauin. 
The smoke is drawn through the vents of the 
inner bowl into the non-absorbent glass outer 
bowl, where the nicotine and other impurities are 
separated from it. No can 

mouth. The last whiff is as sweet as the first. 
Easily cleaned and can never 

grow strong. Smoke it for a 

week at our risk. 

Money refunded if 

you are not satis- 

fied. In ordering 

State preference 

for straight or 








tory of Smoking.” 
Turco-American Pipe Co., 
319 South Avenue, 
Rochester 


N.Y. 
Reference : 
| National Bank of Commerce, Rochester,N.Y- 











“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK& 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills and mud. 

Engine — 10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled, chain 
drive rear wheels, brake. Speed 2 to 25 m. 
ber hr.—30 miles on 1 gal.of gasoline. Highest quality 
finish, workmanship and_materials. a safe 











be properly accredited to this Government, 
but he never had a reply. He had nostand- 
ing here. He could not go to the State De- 
——— officially, use he had never 

m accepted by the President, and the 
President could set receive him because he 
had no credentials. 

The State De yer ge took what pity 
on him it could and carried him in the 
Diplomatic List as ‘‘Appointed” Minister 
from Turkey. Some efforts were made to 
get his credentials for him, but the Sultan 
calmly ignored them. You see, so long as 
Chekib Bey had no credentials and had not 
been received by this Government, he was 
not really a Minister and the Sultan was 
not compelled to pay his salary. That was 
the secret of it, and Chekib Bey sat in his 
house and tore his beard and lived on his 
own money until that was exhausted. He 
had taken the precaution to bring as much 
as he could raise with him, for he had some 
knowledge, probably, of the practices of 
the thrifty Sultan. At last he was much 
reduced, and he managed to get away. No 
one knows where he went or where he is 
now. He was a diplomatist without a job, 
without a nr and without anything but 
a frugal boss w oe apparently, was playing 
a huge joke on him. 

mete g | to State Department officials 
the genial Sultan has a habit of doing little 
things like this to his esteemed and beloved 
servants. He sends them abroad on diplo- 
matic missions, if he has a grudge inst 
them, impressing them with the high honor 
he is paying them, and then conveniently 
forgets them and forgets to pay their sala- 
ries. Chekib Bey was only one of many. 
A former Turkish Ambassador to Berlin 
had the same experience. He used all his 
own money, all he could borrow, and was 
in the direst straits. He wrote and cabled 
for his salary and got no reply. Then he 
managed to raise enough money to go to 
Constantino le and was met with the stern 
inquiry: Vhat do you mean by leaving 
your post without permission? To the dun- 
geon with you!”’—where he may be yet. 

At the same time, it was necessa nd 
this country to raise ‘the rank of our _ 
matic representative to Turkey to - 
bassador, because the haughty Sultan 
would have no dealings with a mere Min- 
ister. We had to do it in order to get our 
man past the sixteenth outside secretary 
of the thirty-second antechamber. The 
Sublime Porte positively refused to talk 
on official matters with any American not 
of ambassadorial rank, and he, also, refused 
to send credentials to his representative 
here, which shows that, possibly, the Sul- 
tan has his own ideas about America and 
Americans. 


Admonitions from a Michigan Insurgent 


There was a diverting scene in the Senate 
a few days ago, when William Alden Smith, 
of Michigan, ran amuck during his maiden 
speech and intensely astonished the Senate 
boss, Mr. Aldrich, by coming out against 
certain features of Aldrich’s highly-prized 
financial bill. William Alden is usually so 
tractable, so handshaky, that is ges 
from him annoyed Aldrich, 
counted William Alden so sure that he 
hadn’t taken the time to speak to him 
about it. Aldrich had forgotten William 
Alden’s record in the House. Every time 
anything came along that would enable 
William Alden to rise in defense of dear 
old Michigan, William Alden rose and de- 
fended to a fare-you-well. He was lar 
and an organization man, but nobody 
could touch a hair in dear old Michigan’s 
head. Thus it came about, so I am told, 
that once or twice William Alden was a 
rip-roaring nompent, insurging all over the 
— with wild whoops and wilder dec- 
lamation. Really, William Alden does not 
like to leave the reservation. It isso much 
nicer to be glad-handing around among the 
regulars than to consort with the Sam 
McCalls and the rest, who never did learn 
the secret of the lingering palm and the 
~ * ‘Now, my 

his time, honch, it was imperative. 
Here was the Aldrich bill, and Michigan 
bankers had sent down a yowl about it. 
They said it made for the New York 
bankers. That was William Alden’s cue, 
and he tore into that sacred measure like 
an automobile colliding with a haystack. 
The Senate boss, Mr. Aldrich, was sitting 
idly in his seat waiting for a few kind words 
from William Alden. He had almost 
checked off William Alden on his list of sure 
ones when, suddenly, William Alden leaped 
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which the Easter hat sh 


well as his judgment. 

A hat is only proper when 
coming and as Knapp-Felt 
made in a variety of exclusive 
shapes they afford a wide range fo 
lection of a properly becoming 


that-or-nothing’”’ method. 


contribute to the unique distin 


the C & K product. 


purse will allow. 


lutely fast color and proof against th 


shine; the exquisite Vellum Finis 


the lasting elegance of style. 
out the country—those who take 


well-fitted hats of unusual value. 
of a conveniently located, com- 
petent ““long-distance’’ hatter 
will be furnished if desired. 


Knapp-Felt De-Luxe, the best 
hats made, are Six Dollars. 
Knapp-Felts, the next best, _ 
are Four Dollars—every- Y at Ue 
where. . 


re 


WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


distinct advantage over the obsolete ‘ 





The first Derby made in America was a 


Easter Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT is the material from 


ould be 


made because the most conspicu- 
ous article of a man’s dress should 
reflect his taste and individuality as 


it is be- 
hats are 
C& K 
r the se- 
style—a 
*take- 


The artistic handwork in the curl and set 
of the brims, the beautiful needlework of 
the trimming and the characteristic finish 


ction of 


A man’s hat should be of the best that his 
In his choice of a Knapp- 
Felt DeLuxe his judgment is supported by 
the superb quality of materials and work- 
manship; the steadfast Cronap dye—abso- 


e hardest 


conditions of weather and climate, rain or 


h, a fea- 


ture unapproached by any other make, and 


They are sold by the best dealers through- 


pride in 


furnishing to their patrons properly selected, 
The name 





THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 








and reliable. Write for Book No. A 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 











into the centre of the arena, shook his 


840 Broadway, New York 
















































































































and all other meats, hot or 
cold, are very greatly im- 
proved in flavor and are 
made more appetizing and 
agreeable by the addition of 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea & PERRINS 
is the best relish 
for all kinds of 
Meats, Soups, 
Fish, Game and 
Salads. 


See the 
Signature on 
Wrapper and 
Label. 


Beware of 
Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 




















ORTHER 


MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


**Silent as the Stars”’ 


i the Practical Family Car | 


—a car built to carry the family —strong, 
enduring, reliable—and supremely easy 
riding, because of its four full elliptic springs 
and perfectly balanced engine. 

—a car with the simplest control and 
simplest mechanism of any automobile; a 
car that will give you all the real enjoyment 
of motoring and long, continued, satisfactory 
service —with the assurance of little expense 
in maintenance. A car that you can drive 
and care for yourself — perfected by five years’ 
experience manufacturing this one model, 


It's a pleasure and not a crucifying 
luxury to own a Northern. 


Let us send you catalog giving full details. 





F. O. B. factory, fully 1000 NOW 
with five lamps, horn and tools. 














is the easiest 

and cheapest 

= ence 3 beg put 
tsa 

nag It’s 
made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon steel 
wire. Requires few posts, no top boards or base 
boards. Withstands roughest treatment and 


severest strain. Always strong, firm and rigid 
Write for catalog. 








ang one and umbrageous locks at Aldrich and 
I say to you, sir-r-r-r.” What he 
said doesn’ t matter. The look of placid 
contentment on Aldrich’s face changed to 
one of frozen horror. He grew pop-eyed 
and purple-necked with rage. Here was a 
Senator, a Republican Senator, defyi ying 
him, and getting away with it. He woul 
not have wondered at LaFollette and some 
others, but Smith—name of Smith—and 
from dear old Michigan! 

Aldrich was angry. He asked some 
questions. William Alden tossed him back 
replies that made his ears tingle. sor 
Alden wasn’t making a prepared s 
He was just ladling out a few tho 
his own, in desultory fashion, all ten vd 
show that he was + nage the bill, as per 
the heart-throbs of dear old Michigan and 
its banks. It wasa better speech on that 
account, and when Mr. Aldrich, boss of the 
Senate, left for home he was breathing hard 
and wore a set look on that hawklike face. 
William Alden didn’t care. He had made 
his maiden speech. He had landed with 
= ~~ le. He wouldn’t hurt the feelin 

Idrich for the world; so long as 

Pad, Tet’ s all be friends again. A few days 
later, Mr. Aldrich put up Senator Depew 
to defend the bill and take the sting out 
of William Alden’s observations. Depew 
did it. He made a set speech, but it seemed 
like the wraith of Depew making the ghost 
of a Depew speech. 

There are more rubberneck wagons in 
Washington than in any other city in the 
world. Half a dozen companies operate 
them, and the pavements are crowded with 
them at certain hours of the day, crawling 
along while the megaphone men tell of the 
— and the beauties of the Capital. 

usiness, generally, is good. The tourists 
patronize them in squads, and the men who 
operate them are making money. Some 
time ago the word was passed around that 
the District of Columbia committees in 
Congress, who act as boards of aldermen 
and councilmen for this city, intended to 
tax the wagons heavily. This caused great 
consternation, of course. There was a 
meeting of the owners of the various lines, 
and some genius proposed to send all the 
members of Congress, both in the House 
and Senate, season passes on the big elec- 
tric wagons. The passes were sent, one for 
each member and ‘‘party.”’ 

That was a fine stroke, the Seeing- 
Washington men thought. It helped a lot. 
Still, the scheme had its drawbacks, for the 
members promptly turned their passes 
over to the women-folks in their families, 
and nowthe ace amusement is to organ- 
ize a Seeing-Washington party, fill up one 
of the big machines and go fora ride, on the 

asses. The women-folks of Congress are 

aving a lot of fun. They are riding every 
pleasant “er and the owners of the various 
lines are the most melancholy men on 
earth. They dare not withdraw the passes. 
The intellectual giant who proposed the 
scheme has left town. 


Unexcelled Temerity 


CERTAIN public man in Washington 
made a habit of borrowing a quarter 
here and there to help him maintain his 
standing at the various places he patron- 
ized. One of the regulars he honored with 
his requests was a solicitor for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

One morning the latter met the borrowing 
man and refused him curtly. ‘‘No more,” 
hesaid. “I’m through.” The other bowed 
and went his way. The Internal Revenue 
man regretted his refusal a moment after- 
ward, and went to the Riggs House, where 
his impecunious friend always called for his 
mail, although he had not received a letter 
in years. He put a quarter in an envelope, 
addressed the envelope to his friend and 
asked the clerk to give it to him. 

Just as the clerk put the envelope in the 
box the borrowing gentleman came in. 
‘“*Good-morning,” he said grandly. ‘‘ Any 
letters for me this morning?”’ 

The clerk handed him the letter with the 
quarter in it. He tore o wpe the envelope, 
took out the quarter, and made a pretense 
of reading the blank sheet of paper. Then 
he began to laugh heartily. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’ asked the clerk. 
‘“‘The way some people do business is 
very odd,”’ the Judge replied. ‘‘ Here is a 
man who been owing me thirteen 
dollars for a long time, and he has the 
temerity to send me twenty-five cents on 
account,”’ and he walked out, without a 








PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 8922, Adrian, Mich. 
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Malloy 


CRAVENETIE teats 


The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The name of Mallory, since 1823, 
has stood for the best in men’s hat- 
wear—honest materials, best work- 
manship, and styles that are accepted 
as standards, 


Besides this guarantee of excellence, 
the Mallory Cravenette Hat has what 
no other hat can have—the quality of 
being weather-proof from the Craven- 
ette process. This makes a Mallory 
stay new in spite of all kinds of weather. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00. Sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. 

We send free, upon request, an illus- 
trated booklet of hat styles for 1908. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 







































































The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The character that well-dressed 
men admire in Mallory Cravenette Hats 
is the result of skilful original design- 
ing that can be imitated but never 
duplicated. 

They are made of the finest hat 
materials, and none but the most 
skilled labor ever touches them. Be- 
sides this, they offer what no other hat 
can offer—the quality of being weather- 
proof. The wonderful Cravenetting 
process that makes them so is exclu- 
sive with Mallory. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00. Sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. 

We send free, upon request, an illus- 
trated booklet of hat styles for 1908. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place,Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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_RAIN-COATS 
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society with a rubber 


eral utility garment. 


your dealer. 


C. KENYON CO. 


Address correspondence to the 
Main Office at the factories, 


702 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


Wholesale 
Salesrooms 


33 Union 
Square 





ERHAPS not as dry as he 
looks, for there is no rubber 
in a KENREIGN Raincoat. 


Moreover, you can’t break into 


whereas a KENREIGN can be 
worn anywhere, any time, with 
any girl, and be correct. A gen- 


Retailers are carrying exten- 
sive lines of Kenreign Raincoats, 
Automobile Coats, Dusters, etc., 
for both men and women. 
Kenyon Overcoatsand Hangwell 
Trousers. Catalogue of any line 
will be sent you for the name of 


coat, 


CHICAGO 

Wholesale 

Salesrooms 
200 Jackson 
} Boulevard 
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glance at his friend, who stood close by. 
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Made All Her Suits 


for Twelve Years 
“Byery One Satisfactory” 


Beach, Chicago Heights, Ill., writes : 


“ 
wee aute satisfaction.” 
make YOUR Tailored Suit to order—at our Risk? 
we aed ‘our work just as satisfactory.as did Mrs. Beach, 
You wip pond you our 96 Page Style Book of New York Fashions. 
shows lashion Plates of 63 new suits. And any one of these 
B be yours, made to your own measure from your choice 
salts . We want to send you samples of some of 


oe naterials. We want you to see our Style Book. 


Our Style Book 
and Samples 
Will be Sent 
You FREE 


You will be pleased 
with this Style Book. 
You will be detighted 






Oe tase Style 
pie of is YOURS 


FREE—just for the ask- 
ing. Write for it sure —today. 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Order 
New York Styles 


$6 to 933 


Our 96 Page Style Book 
(sent you Free) also shows 
Lingerie Dresses, Silk 
Coats, Silk Suits, Skirts, 
Rain-Coats, Jackets, 
Waists, Underwear, 
Petticoats, Hosiery ,Cor- 
» sets; Misses’, Children's 
and Iniants’ Dresses. 










We pay the ex- 
s charges on 


you live. 

Write today — NOW — 
for YOUR copy of the 
handsome Style-Boo 
of New York Fashions. 
If you want samples of 
materials for a tailor- 
made suit, state the colors 
you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Braaches. 
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All the 
Style 


that the high 
priced custom 
maker can offer 
you — comfort that can- 
not be duplicated by any 
shoe at any price—that’s the simple 
Story of Ralston success. 


Send for Free Style Book 


Tells about the iar “ ” insi 
he peculiar “‘nature form” inside 
of Ralston Shoes. Shows the correct foot- 
wear for men and women. 
Where we have no agent we sell direct and 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded (only 
cents extra for delivery), Union Made. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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Water Supply 2 
for Country nt Solved.” 





No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. Any 
ressure up to 60 Ibs. The Ideal 
ion. Send for illus- 

trated Catalogue “L.” Let our 
Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market Street, Boston 





THE SIMPLE 
CASE OF SUSAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


et, of course, so———_ Say, you and your 
usband must come along out to dinner 
with me, and we'll talk it over.” 

“Nol” It was the nearest thing to a 
shriek that Susan was ever gui “ 
was on her feet instantly. “No, no, Dan. 
Really, we couldn’t accept your invitation, 
no, not to-day, or ——”’ and she _ 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Wilbur 
stolidly. “I'd rather like a chance to get 
better acquainted with your husband. You 
know I’ve never had an opportunity of say- 
ing more than a word to him. It occurred 
to me that later you two and Miss Stan- 
wood might all have dinner with me some 
evening. She’s charming.” 

“It’s sweet of you, Dan—awfully sweet 
of you,”’ said Susan, and she chose that Mr. 
Wilbur should read some vague, secret sor- 
row in her tone, “‘ but you—you don’t know 
Paul,” which was true, “‘and—and—why, 
Dan, if he should come into this room now 
and find you here you simply can’t imagine 
what a painful scene it would be for me,” 
which was also true. ‘You don’t under- 
stand, Dan,” and that was true, too. 

The listlessness passed out of Mr. Wil- 
bur’s eyes; he was genuinely surprised. 

“Why, Sue, my dear girl!’ he exclaimed, 
with an indignant note of sympathy in his 
voice. ‘‘Whomdid youmarry? An ogre?”’ 

Susan smiled sadly and shot a furtive 
glance at the clock—5: 44. 

** Don’t ask me, Dan; don’task me! You 
know how gay and happy I’ve been all my 
life.” Hedid. ‘‘I try to be the same now. 
It seems to have been my lot to marry 
Paul, and I am content.” And that was 
true. ‘But see how late it is, Dan.” 

There was an irresistible note of pleading 
in her voice, a wistfulness in the bottomless 
blue eyes, entreaty in her every movement. 
Mr. Wilbur arose, a little dazed. 

**So he is that sort of a chap, is he?” he 
inquired, and it was nota compliment. “I 
wondered. He seemed rather odd. You 
know the day I met him at Sherry’s he im- 
pressed me strangely, and I’ve seen him 
onee or twice since.”’ He was silent a 
moment; the clock said 5:47. ‘‘Sue, how 
do you tolerate such a man?” he de- 
manded. 

“*Sh-h-h-h!”’ and Susan raised one charm- 
ing finger to her red, red lips. ‘‘ He will be 
here in five minutes or so. It will be best 
if he doesn’t see you; perhaps best that you 
don’t call again. You understand. I can’t 
help it, Dan,’’ she added desperately. 
“Forgive me!” 

“I’m sorry, Sue,’”’ said Mr. Wilbur ear- 
nestly. ‘I’m —.. 

Mr. Wilbur gathered up the fragments 
of a shattered delusion and bore them down 
the stairs. And this was the burden Sue’s 
devotion had won! This was the thing she 
was struggling under! And all this was 
hidden beneath the charming, careless ex- 
terior! Poor little girl! A man had to 
take his life in his hands when he got mar- 
ried! And a woman, too! Which re- 
minded him of Miss Stanwood! 

As Mr. Wilbur passed down the front 
steps of the huge apartment-house into the 
street he met another man coming in—a 


black-mustached, businesslike individual, a ° 


Lieutenant in the United States Army, by 
his uniform. He was square and soldierly 
from the tips of his boots to the top of his 
black head, with a keen, determined face 
and shrewd, penetrating eyes which were 
softened tremendously wh quizzical lines 
about the mouth. Mr. Wilbur noticed the 
army man merely because he had been dis- 
cussing an army man, and the uniform 
attracted his attention. 

Still musing, he walked across to the 
Waldorf to get a car for a short spin 
through the Park before he sat down to a 
lonely dinner. It just happened that when 
he entered the office of the garage the single 
attendant there was in conversation with 
another man—a Lieutenant in the United 
States Army, by his uniform. 

“‘T want a car that'll move,” the uni- 
formed man was saying; ‘‘ something that'll 
leave a scorched odor behind it, and a 
chauffeur who won’t mind the smell.”’ 

The attendant smiled politely. 

‘How long will you want it, sir?” 

“‘Three or four hours—maybe all night 
—I don’t know,” was the reply. ‘I’m 
foing up Tarrytown way to dinner, and I’m 
lable to tear the top soil off the whole 
State before I get back.” 
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Send for 1908 catalogue and 


name of dealer nearest you. 








Copyrighted, 1908, by Kranich & Bach 
> 


E STUDY of this idealistic face is not only interesting to students 
of physiognomy in exhibiting the predominance of the purely 
temperamental features and the subordination of the 
grosser ones, but it offers to lovers of piano music a field for specula- 
tion in-an effort to imagine a repertoire performance by a Composite 
Unity possessing all the varied and distinctive characteristics asso- 
ciated with each of the artists merged in this composite portrait. 


No magazine illustration could convey the refined subtleties 
Important of expression and the mystic qualities of the composite 

negative, so a limited number of proof impressions 
were struck from a copper photogravure and printed on Imperial Japanese 
Parchment, size 8 x 10 (suitable for framing), and a copy will be sent to early 
applicants on receipt of four two-cent stamps to pay packing and forwarding 
charges. The edition is limited, each copy numbered and bears no advertising. 


A Composite Piano 


E KRANICH & BACH is truly a composite of the highest artistic units. 
the essentials that contribute to tone quality, artistic appearance, durability and economy 
and not only combines in its own unity the individual elements of all qualifications of piano 
excellence, but in addition it possesses important exclusive features not found in any other 
piano of the world. This piano has earned the title “Supreme in the Class of Highest Grade.” 


Sold on the most convenient installment terms and old pianos 
taken in part paymentare allowed most liberal credit possible. 


KRANICH & BACH 
Pianos 


Composite 


Celebrated Pianists 
Photographed fer 
KRANICH & BACH 


By JOSEPH GRAY KITCHELL, who evolved 
the Famous ‘‘ Composite Madonna.'’ 


N THIS photograph 
there are blended the 
portraits of twelve of the 
greatest living pianists, as 
follows: 


Paderewski, Hamburg, 
de Pachman, Lhevinne, 
Joseffy, Bauer, 
Rosenthal, D’Albert, 
Hofmann, Slivinski, 
Gabrilowitsch, and Sauer. 


It possesses 


233-247 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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’ Positive © 
Protection 


Whether a judge of carpets and ¥ 
7 rugs, or not, you have positive \™ 
protection if the name “ Whittall” '¥ 
is woven in the back. It insures 
longest wearing qualities, 
dyes, and perfection 
finish. 
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The name 
represents the greatest 
variety of artistic designs, both 
antique and modern, of exquisite beauty, 
charm andoriginality, andaquarter of a cen 
tury’s experience, energy and judgment 
If your dealer does not carry our goods, 
write and we will send'you the name and 
address of one in your vicinity who does. fi 
Send to-day for free interesting 
book/et** How Carpetsand Ri 
are made, and 
.”" Address Dept. C. 


WHITTALL’S 46 
WORCESTER, (40 








Golden Brown Kid 
Color No. 21 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Sold by First-Class Shoe Dealers Everywhere 


Both Women’s and 
Men’s shoes of the cor- 
rect style are made of 
this leather— The newest 
invention for footwear. 
Superseding calf and 
other leathers injurious 
and uncomfortable to the 
feet. The most flexible 
leather ever made. No 
more expensive than 
other less desirable kinds. 
Harmonizes with any 
costume and makes the 
feet look smaller than a 
more pronounced color. 


Sample will be sent Free on Request 


The Fashion Publicity Co. 


193 William St., New York 





Ever Go Fishin’? 

Ever ‘almost caught” a fish that was “the biggest 

ever"? If so, you'll enjoy our illustrated booklet 
The Fish That Get Away. 

By mail postpaid four cents in stamps. Address 


RECREATION, 4 West 22ad Street, New York 








BOYS icrestea ic ELECTRICITY 


should send & 2c stamp today for our 80-PAGE CATALOG. A 


big book of electrical education, contaming pictures and 
| descriptions of hundreds of ELECTRICAL TOYS, , LAMPS, 
TELEPHONES, RAILWAYS, MOTORS, etc. Something electrical 


for everybody. Lowest Prices. Get the catalog —you'!! profit by it. 


Voltamp Electric Mig. Co., Post Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘*Well, we have a six-cylinder runabout 
in now,” said the attendant. ‘‘ There’s just | 
enough room for you and the chauffeur.” 


66 Becau se “That'll do,” commented the army man. 


‘* And if there’s any fine, of course——?”’ 
+ su ted the attendant. 
You re Hard ‘It’s on me. I understand.” : 
The oe ke a the uniformed & 
man’s shoulder to Mr. Wilbur. 
to Fi 99 “Tn just a moment, sir.” ol Nv \RD TARY 
a 





The uniformed man glanced back. It pil . 1) 
was Lieutenant Faulkner. pr® MANUFACTURING 
“‘Good-evening,” said Mr. Wilbur. COC) Pun’ 
: ee sgtarned oe Lieutenant, and a ? Standard © bi 
e follow e attendant out. : be Me hy 
Mr. Wilbur went away and sat down in ane ‘ CPalNS to You. 
a café and held his head ee = 
Ix ‘ — HIS “Standard” Guaranty 


he footman stood waiting. Miss Mar- . | a fee Label in “Green & Gold” ap. 
jorie Stanwood turned the card over ; uy pears on every piece of genuine 
thoughtfully and stared at the back. Then : hg “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
she read it again: “ Mrs. Paul Abercrombie ie : | —the model bathroom equi 
Harwell Rowland.” The name seemed ta : ee: / f h Thi q 
vaguely familiar; it was elusive. She maze BE Oe your Same. vis label means 
couldn’t place it. Perhaps the Social ' aes that the bathtub, lavatory, or 
on ae ff Yes. ‘Mrs. Paul Abercrombie : any fixture bearing it, is q 
Gna!” Satur desal anteed fixture — guaranteed t9} 

“Tell, _ yearned ‘ll be down in a a oo thor — gprs = va ordinary 
moment,”’ she instructed. = care to be a practically indestructible 

And five minutes later she followed her fixture; guaranteed by the makers to 
message to the drawing-room. At the door PORCELAIN ENAMELED WARE ever ot ect a poodiont first be in 
she paused and stared— yes, positively is a perfect unity of iron and porcelain enamel —the per y P y quality fitting, 
stared. And then her eyes dropped to the | #'wgcycnd most durable combination ever produced "The “@tandaed” ‘Green & Gold” Label is your 
card in her hand. Yes, the name was | these twoel become amal 1—eachismade protection against the substitution of inferior 
Ro 1 M l be bi H an integral and inseparable part of the other. " A 

rand, Mrs Toul Aberoromibi Ha | Peet Germeatc aii gee FoOd. For the sanitary equipment yx 
we % = of iron with the snowy elegance of fine china. his ex- ome it pays to speci y the most reliable 


traordinary wearing quality of Ware is only 


ward uncertainly with an unconscious | One of th Sy thease Ganeniaal Gat fork ‘ 
uplift of her charming chin. more years of satisfactory service Per dollar of cost than equipment your money can buy. It pays to 
* . t t ii Id. “ 

wa eink you — “a I joe fare “Write To-day for our tree 100-pape bock,“Medern SPCCify “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware, 
throoms '’—t st let 1 t iful_book ~! H H . ; 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH ee Oe ee ™ ee me the ever issued on the ‘Sualtary exiuece,” “Eleanor Bath- Specify “Standard” Fixtures, which cost no 

° Sy y' rooms sanitary of every style and more than those made by inexperienced 

: 7 OU hesitate to ask a high- Rowland?” — ‘Sauagive wae. lnvery Maunehehéer thoeld tove 6 manufacturers, and look for the label to make 
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wrong one, I understood it was Mrs. price and contains valuable information on how to plan, 
priced tailor the price of a ies s am Mrs. Restend,” Sean explained | S2P¥: Pend ior tat once (enclosing éc postage), giving = sure you are getting the genuine. 
suit. It isn’t “good form.” with an inquiring slant of her brows. 
But reconciled to nine yance, you Miss Stanwood stopped still and stared Adare, Datiind Sees i. Sage. Bee re 
- $% ry at her again. There was no mistaking it — Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue. 


select a pattern—gently led by the it was a stare. First there was uneasiness Offices and Showrooms in New York ; “Standatd’ Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 

tailor’s judgment. He has already in it, then something closely akin to be- London, Eng., 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, |New Orleans: Cor, Baronne and St. Josephs Sts, 

concluded to reproduce one of his pay ssa = — on Ae wma 

. Pit, + : ully illuminating smile, and Miss Stanwoo 

lithographed styles, which may be impulsively extended both hands to her. 

adapted to your figure. “ How omeie of me!” she exclaimed. 
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Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E, 








Measuring next, and then—a ‘*You were Miss Courtenay, weren’t you— 5 
long wait. Then a “try on.” Pins the Sue Courtenay?” 

: : And § her friend for life. ; 

and chalk, a taking up and letting out or nad eieeane Gian be saber on ent af . 

—a change here and a change there. you,”’ Miss Stanwood went on naively. ; , 

Then the tailor, with a burst of “I did see you the other evening at the a eat.scsous Steel Fishing Rods 


originality, tries a brand new idea to en a at but myo ge ty a Mi LK CHOCOLATE Bt vou could ove bet —— sod, it would aaa 
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you do get the suit, it is no more didn’t understand that you were Mrs, — | | Croquettes, Miniature Milk Cans and Pails, Sticks, &c. on the handle. Every Rod guaranteed lor ‘Aree yearhs 
like the suit you started out to get Mrs. Rowland!” | ; : fomex” CATALOGUE MAILED PREE _ 
than a golf cap is like a top hat For the first time in her life, perhaps, fe The Horton Mfg. Co. 
ag ad taaeh Susan felt that she didn’t know the right 96 Horton St. 
Do you blame such a tailor-tired thing to say. She didn’t blame Lieutenant Bristol 
man for turning to Stein-Bloch es ner a bit for eg in = with this UNEQUALLED —<— —\ Conn. 
: é “3 girl; nor Dan Wilbur either, for that Fa 
Clothes made in the Stein-Bloch matter. Whatever she said was commos- BREAKFAST COCOA 
manner ? place, so it doesn’t matter. Quality *"d Flavor Stand Unapproached 


The Stein-Bloch style and the ‘Even in the finishing-school days we Xe ae er 


= TE se used to be interested in you and what you 
Stein-Bloch fabrics—the one suited did,” Miss Stanwood continued smilingly. 2 
to the other—are collected from a Her hand still lay in Susan’s. ‘‘ You can’t 
(PINK WRAPPER) 


wide domain which, through no fault imagine what a fruitful source of discussion , 
of his own, is barred to the usual you were, and I’m afraid there was envy in ‘y MARTINS 
tailor by lack of resources. And mien, De yen yee?” : pi fSHE. 
- y pote ee And after that how could Susan bring 2 of Acknowledged Superiority. INGF 
the same lack makes it impossible the conversation around to so common- %, % and % Ib. CAKES. 
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And then she began to grow ashamed of If you buy books you ~ Sg L:.-Masenl ..-Pickerel 
a herself, for Lieutenant Faulkner’s name had need ourcatalogue. Wesell _ —% — 
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i— course, because this new and sudden friend- | J the United States and Canada. ' ; the Little Things” 
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o’clock. Susan put on a deeply penitent Biography and Literature. Address Moore Push-Points 

STEIN - BLOCH expression and went into the drawing-room Sales Department Moore Push -Tacks 
SMART CLOTHES forth, with his hands in his pockets and a 1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. You've used the celebrated Moore Glass Push. Pins 
SINCE 1854 triumphant smile on his face. —the last three are younger generations of the 
“s Faulk, I’m awiully sOITy * she the finesquality STEEL Points! This quartette covers 
the entire decorative field from the picture of several 
Rochester, N. Y. 130-132 Fifth Ave. e turned. fi alls or wood-work. All sizes and colors, 

MACON, MO. from Pig en, oy ay to tee, Se 4 io 
les, i graphs th 
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te For Making Houses 
ir WARMER in Winter COOLER in Summer 
able NOISELESS all the year 


INOFELT (linen felt) is a flax fibre insulating 

, quilt for building purposes. Many tests show 

that it has the effectiveness of 38 thicknesses of 

ordinary standard building paper for keeping out cold 

# and noise. fifty million square yards have been sold 

vom * in the United States and Canada, and it is well and 


“aera “ BVILDINGS 
ore VLTURAL COLLEGE . . : 
nwaneqves favorably known to the building trade and architects. 


The same product, in slightly modified form, is sold by us for use in 
the manufacture of the leading line of refrigerators for domestic and busi- 
ness use. There are more refrigerator cars lined with Linofelt (to keep 
out heat and cold) than with all other materials combined. Linofelt was 
selected in preference to hair or any other form of insulation because of 
its superiority and regardless of the price. The largest contract ever made for rego 
refrigerator car lining was given to Linofelt— 7000 cars built in 1907 for the Fyne Lo 
Harriman System. LinoFeLt = 
Linofelt is made of only the fibrous covering of the 
flax plant—the woody part is removed—leaving a fluffy 
fibre that is as fine as silk—a fibre known to the human 
race for fifty centuries in the making of linen. These 
Linofelt flax fibres have a peculiar quality (explained 
in our booklet “‘The House of Silence’’) of resisting 
the passage of heat, cold and sound. ; = 
Linofelt is Not Expensive FROST PROOF. 
iN LINOFELT USED 
Linofelt adds less than one per cent. to the cost of  letesadead 
an ordinary house in building—no back plastering is re- 
quired — and when properly used it makes the house 25 
to 100 per cent. warmer, depending upon’ how well it 
is built otherwise —so that it is mot an expense but a money 
saver as well as a comfort. 


If you are building you owe it to yourself to write for a sample and our illus- 
trated book ‘‘ THE HOUSE OF SILENCE’’—FREE. 

It tells what you ought to know. Builders will please write on their business 
stationery. 

For Frame, Brick or Concrete Buildings 
Vermin Proof— Odorless— Non-Decaying 
Linofelt will last as long as the house; ordinarily building paper will not. 

Sold by Hardware, Building Material and Lumber Dealers. 


UNION FIBRE CO. 


12 FIBRE AVENUE WINONA, MINN. 
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PULL Out 


Rubberset bristles are held 
together in vulcanized rubber. 
You can't work them loose 
by rubbing them. You can’t 
soak them loose by boiling 


them. You can’t pull them 
out by force. Men with wiry 
beards use 


|RUBBERSET| 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving 
Brushes 


because they work in the 
lather without working out 
the bristles. Men with soft 
skins use them because of their 
caressing touch. You should 
use one not 
only for com- 
fort but econ- 
omy. They 
cost no more 


than ordinary 
brushes. 


The name 
on every brush 
guarantees it. 


At all dealers’ 
and barbers’, in 
all styles and 
sizes, 25, 50, 75 
cents to $6.00. 
If not at your 
dealer's, send for 
booklet from 
which you may 
order by mail. 


To the average man we 


commend the $1.00 brush. 


The Rubberset Brush Company, 


63 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 











her hands; she was penn he was going 
to kiss her. ‘‘ When I go out I’ll send youa 
truckful of—of—say, what sort of flowers 
do you like, anyway?” 

usan merely waited. 

“‘See?” the Lieutenant rattled on. ‘It 
was at my place when I came from the 
office.” 

He produced a small envelope and drew 
a card from it. Susan read it: 


Miss Stanwood regrets that she was 
notat home when Lieutenant Faulkner 
called. She will be pleased to receive 
sia Faulkner on Monday, at 

our. 


And, positively, Susan hadn’t mentioned 

his name ! 
x 

are two ways to win the heart of 

a woman—the way everybody else 
does it and some other way. The principal 
difference between Dan Wilbur and Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner was that Dan Wilbur 
chose the first way. It was only natural 
that he should, since the whole of his idle 
life had been devoted to learning the rules. 
One could never have the slightest doubt 
of what he would do in an emergency—it 
would be the ee thing, done gracefully, 
win or lose. He was the well-bred gentle- 
man, trimmed to pattern, with the raw 
edges turned under and sewed. And thus 
he was a counterpart of every other man in 
the Social Register, this being a compli- 
ment to the Social Register. 

Lieutenant Faulkner played the game 

according to the rules, trump for trump, so 
long as the rules seemed to adequatel 
cover the particular condition to which 
they were applied. But he was liable to 
introduce a dazzling variation at any 
moment; finesse a five-spot, for instance, 
while the other players looked on with their 
mouthsopen. There was a certain exhilara- 
tion in following his game, because it was 
so different. His code of play was beyond 
criticism; it was merely that he played 
faster. And he’d never had an idle mo- 
ment in his life; there was too much fun 
living. 
Now the little daughters of the rich are 
cast about by many strange conventions. 
Dan Wilbur knew them, accepted them as 
a matter of course, and was bound by them. 
They never occurred to Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner, and poy wouldn’t have disturbed 
him much if they had. So, starting at the 
same time, with the same goal in view, 
they went by widely deviating paths. At 
the end of four days they were out of sight 
of each other and going in opposite direc- 
tions. 

For instance, Mr. Wilbur spent a quiet, 
thoughtful Sunday considering the subject 
of marriage as related to himself. Matri- 
mony is a condition which has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. Mr. 
Wilbur reviewed them all, carefully weigh- 
ing every jot of evidence, pro and con, as it 
presented itself. In the summing up the 
weight of evidence seemed to be on the side 
of matrimony, and an impartial mind 
rendered a tentative verdict of marriage. 
Lieutenant Faulkner spent the same 
Sunday inditing sonnets to a lady’s eye- 
brow. 

On Monday Mr. Wilbur took his second 
forward step—went downtown to consult 
his attorney, one Simon Degross, a shiny, 
semi-respectable-appearing little man, of 
indeterminate age, who made a specialty of 
handling the business affairs of rich young 
men who were too idle to handle them for 
themselves. 

‘‘Just what is my income, Mr. Degross?”’ 
Mr. Wilbur inquired as a starter. 

‘‘Last year it was twenty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and ten dollars and forty- 
three cents,” replied the little man, much 
as if he had been sitting there waiting, 
after due preparation, to answer that par- 
ticular question. 

‘“That all?” commented Mr. Wilbur with 
a slight frown. ‘‘Not a at deal, is it? 
How much will be added to that by my 
share of my grandfather's estate, when it 
is settled up?” 

‘*Not more than seven thousand a year.”’ 

‘*That’ll be about thirty-five thousand, 
won't it?” Mr. Wilbur went over and 
looked out the window. ‘‘I’ve about de- 
cided to get married, Mr. Degross,”’ he vol- 
unteered after a moment, ‘‘and that seems 
a pitifully small sum to insure a woman’s 
life happiness, doesn’t it?” 
is The little man shrugged his slim shoul- 

ers. 
“It’s altogether as you look at it,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘It’s a great deal to a woman 
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Copyright 1908 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


HERE’ one style of the new Spring Varsity ; 


we make others. 


The Spring Style Book shows them ; sent for six cents. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes 
Chicago Boston 


Makers 
New York 





















every time that you move. 
They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
men alike. They come in Amee and /ud/ lengths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Skirts to match 

If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 
fabric and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 
“ Physical Culture Sor the Busy Business Man," which 
also illustrates the various styles and gives you the 





J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


) 16-18 EB. 15th St. New York ( 



















If you want 
to know 
what Real 


1 Try It Yourself 
i FIVE DAYS FREE 


This simple, practical, ac- 
curate computer costs only 
a fraction of the price of key 
machines and does every- 
thing they do except print. 


' The Rapid 
| Computer 


Adding Machine 


works right on the books or on 


It's a wonder as a time- 


saver and result-getter. Capacity, 

‘*make good,’’ you're nothing §- 

May we send it? Postal us for Free Catalog. 
THE RAPID COMPUTER CoO. 

287 Lake Shore Road, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Underwear 





Comfort is, 
try a pair of 
the Scriven 
Improved 

Elastic Seam 

Drawers. 

They have an in- 
sertion that stretches when 
you want it to, that moves 




















in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
tiful and attract- 


Made 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 917 Bourse Bidg, Philadelphia. 

















prices of all our garments. 
















The Right-Brioht White 
Canton 


One match lights this finest of all lights. 
1, 2, 3, 4-burner fixtures, 100-candle pow- 
er each burner. Ideal light for every in- 
door use. Agents get catalog and terms. 


CANTON LIGHT CO. 
910 Ninth Street, Canton, Ohio 











Incandescent 


se your wy 
proper treatment. All mailed for t 


M. F. MARX MPG. CO., Dept. X, Louisville, Ky. 


Wash Your Dog 


A liberal — of Ideal Dee et 
antiseptic, clean pungent jor, 
to fleas, leaves the skin healthy (good for 
human skin too), hair soft and glossy — 
“ Book,’ a most 
complete treatise on dog diseases and 
their cure, enabling you to diagnose 
case, and determine upon 
en cents— silver ur stamps. 








Lamp 


Gasoline 












































REDUCED RATES 
lorado, California, Wash- 

°) Bekins Modern 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 
Household Shippin, 
540 First National 


from Co) 
in 


BEKIN 


on Household 
Goods to or 


1, Information FREE. 


Co. 
Bank Building, Chicago 
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who has been accustomed to less, and a 
pittance to one who has been accustomed 


a) to more.” 
A Hat That Feels ‘That's just the trouble,” Mr. Wilbur 
Et Good On went on. ‘‘She has been accustomed to 
more—a great deal more. There’s no way 
the of increasing it, I suppose?” 
‘‘Not with perfect safety,” replied the 


lawyer. ‘‘As it is now your money is well 
Head invested, all in first mortgages and bonds, 


” 










but, of course —— 
“No,” ioterrapted Mr. Wilbur decisively. 
He was thoughtfully silent for a long time. 
‘*You see, I use about twenty-five thousand 
a year myself,”’ he complained, ‘‘and half 
the luxuries of the world are beyond me. 
For instance, a yacht is out of the question, 
and every time I buy a new automobile I 
have to go easy on my other expenses. 
And a chap must have a new car every 
year or so. Great nuisance, isn’t it?”’ 
Mr. Degross didn’t venture to say. 
The penal and # ofa oe net gepend ae a — . Leys we on, 
upon the sw : musingly. ‘ t do you think?” 
form what the hatter terms a drummed “TD ” 
or cushioned leather so that the head is me 5. Live BR ate Mr. Degross re- 


ssure from the stiffness of 
Py Y _—— Mr. Wilbur’s listless eyes were shadowed 


felt. 9 
; ints of | by uncertainty. Vy { 
ee or eee eee ‘‘Of course, a few thousands will fix u Ou Can 


the old place on Eighty-first Street, and 


of the : 
suppose we could lease some sort of a cot- e h 
fawes. von (jal tera Newport crea || insure when 
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The New 
Low Cost 
Policy. 





like a pauper,’’ he declared at last. ‘‘But 


I'll risk it—I’ll risk it. You see, it isn’t as 
HATS if I were marrying a girl who had nothing you are 





of her own. Yes, I'll risk it.’’ 


Mr. Degross smiled faintly. When he 
Rigid inspection of materials and left home that morning Mrs. Degross was worn O 
workmanship at every stage maintains changing a bird on last winter’s hat to the e 2 
the standard of quality that enables other side. M L fe 
us to assume responsibility for the satis- ‘It’s disagreeable to feel —feel positivel ore 1re 
factory wear of every hat we make. With poor, isn’t it?’”’ Mr. Wilbur inquired with 


wality guaranteed, and style, fit and A . P 
poner sth a ask your dealer for a a slight smile. ‘‘And she is not used to 


Hawes, von Gal Hat. poverty in any form. It’s Miss Stanwood, V at 
Shapes in stiff and soft hats to suit every ar AE a ag Egy atmo lifted his ou Can 
face, figure and fancy, $3, $4 and $s. ‘ : 


Insurance 


for Less 








If not at jealer’s send for Styl brows politely. ° 
ay) @ s or - é “cc ’ $ 
iL Wie (hewwinn Gaston aml Hammesor I dare say there'll be a fat dowry —still 
styles. We will ill your order direct from that shouldn’t count,” Mr. Wilbur went on M one 
ee Fee ee in self-extenuation. ‘‘A chap ought to y . 
our hat size, I I d s' as- “ ‘ 
ag Wud 25e to ote caer yr senna stand on his own feet, a t you aos we I 
suppose we could scrape along somehow on ou are 
M > a the ee thirty-five thousand ? RS 
‘ ‘‘T dare say,’’ Mr. Degross ventured. 


Lieutenant Faulkner didn’t have to e 
waste any time vee gee his income. He In 
knew it was eighteen hundred a year. So, . 
9 while Mr. Wilbur was in conference with 
D —_———_ 


INCORPORATE his attorney, the Lieutenant called on 
Marjorie Stanwood and held her hand so 


DANBURY, CONN. long she had to take it away from him. He 
WHOLESALE OFFICES: made her tell him that she had not recog- 

= memcad Snaees nized him from the automobile, and didn’t 
notice that she said it with deep reluctance. 

a = When he left her an hour later he would 


have reported progress. 

On Tuesday Mr. Wilbur took a third 
step forward —went up and looked over the 
old house in Eighty-first Street. It needed 
repairs, but altogether it was better than 
he thought. A few odd thousands in wood- 

















If the future of your wife, your 
daughters, your sons, your- 
self—is to be provided for, 







Of The work and paint and decorations would do we ‘ k 
Miami Cycle wonders for it. Then and there he devised — the best time to make 
& Mfg. Co.. | new color schemes for the dining and draw- that provi sion is NOW. 










ing rooms, and, of course, Miss Stanwood 
would have some suggestions. The work 
could be completed in six months; it HAS THE 

wouldn’t be half bad. Mr. Wilbur was STRENGTH OF 


growing optimistic. GIBRALTAR 





which earned 10% during the 
season of 1907, is offered as proof that 
es 
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World’s 


The longer you put 
it off the harder it will 
be. The easiest time 
to insure is NOW. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR RATES 









| 
Bicycle He had luncheon at his club, and lin- 


gered an hour or more over his coffee. 

En route downtown Mr. Wilbur dropped 
in at the florist’s, stop at the Empire 
and reserved a box for John Drew on 
ergy and og gee to _ ’s to 

oO is favorite table after the theatre 
that evening. He would arrange a formal The Low Cost will 
dinner-party later in Miss Stanwood’s Surprise You. 
honor. And speaking of a dinner-party re- 
minded him of Susan. And Susan reminded State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. him of a whole procession of things! For 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. instance, he caught himself wondering as to 


the identity of the dark-mustached army , I ‘h b> 
Ske & A officer whom he had met as he came out of eS | e nN t a 
—o ba 3 Lenmeeergt ioe where cone Bree a u e 
n aulkner spen same 
NCLESANWANTS YOU | csiay trying to fue out whether Mar Insurance Company of America 


id th f . wh . > eae r4 =? P : 
bi, to work for him. Common schooi | | jorie would consider it impetuous of him if 
ence reauired. Sieady "Emplovinent, re Rnge en 5 See Bi told fwd pe Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
ighest salaries, vacation wit pay. > read ° 
eee rma peeeed ter Ges Comme Oslo Juliet for the first time since his schooldays. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. M. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
pointed yearly in the Internal Revenue, In addition to which he made a mental 
01 ny ‘Os . allwa' » am . . 
other branches of the service inthe U.S. | | note to take Marjorie to see John Drew. 
Iso appoi Philippine Islands | | Al] men, when they are in love, take their 






has less pressure on its crank hanger bearings than 
any ordinary bicycle built; therefore, that it pushes 
easier and runs faster with less energy and will climb 
hills easier. The explanation is found in the special 
Crank Hanger construction and large Sprockets of 
the cycle. 1908 Models are built with drop 
Steel heads, crown and seat post clusters and 
the frames are made of English cold drawn weldless 
Steel tubing made especially for us. We build 
ycles as near non-breakable as money, materials 

and workmanship will permit. 


Write for 1908 catalog and pamphlet —‘‘ The 
Three Reasons,’’ which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap RACYCLES but you can 






























Secure yours cheap if you secure us an agent. 











































and P . Full particulars § : . 
cerning all postions, salaries, examina- heart’s desire to see John Drew. ’ ears: seSas AE pdteel 
q dite Sa ES Littl eR ES pt yrs en , 
Nation sien an mg a i a (To BE CONTINUED) sth = eR ic Nats tee ee Pee, 
ona 
Correspondence Institute Editor’s Note— This story will be complete in 


19 
-40 Second National Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. four parts, of which this is the second. 
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ing. %3—Ends are double stitched and clasped—cannot separate. 4—Smooth sliding web back— 
no leather or unnecessary metal. 5—Substantial double faced webbing with no rubber to rot and 
which never grows longer. (The sliding back takes the place of rubber.) 6—Buckles stay in 
the right place. 7—Castoff unhitches and connects quickly, unnecessary to unbutton the ends. 
8—Small tubes through which cable ends ride freely, relieving all strain. 9—Cable-yarn, strongest 
of all suspender ends. 10— Buttonholes in leather widen and tear— Gordon buttonholes do not. 
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1— Buttonholes woven in the webbing — cannot tear. 2—Plenty of stretch in back ends for bend- 











GORDON SUSPENDERS ‘iccea 
THEY NEVER GROW LONGER sTReENe 


The new and improved always replace the old, and new and better suspenders have noy 
been produced. You will find the Gordon slide that takes the place of rubber more com. 
fortable than webbing containing rubber. 


Elasticity without rubber—there’s plenty of stretch to the back ends for bending, but 
NO RUBBER in the shoulder parts. The slide leaves your shoulders free and easy. 


Gordon Suspenders require no buckle-moving; once fit they stay fit. They neve 
grow longer. Those who now wear elastic suspenders know that rubber weakens and rots 
that the buckles must frequently be raised, while the webbing becomes uselessly long. 


With Gordons there's no rotting of webbing because there’s no rubber to rot. Therefore 
Gordons wear longer. After wearing Gordons you'll never go back to rubber again. 


Gordon Suspenders keep the trousers well up in place, snug and comfortable. They keep 
your trousers from sagging, and bagging at the knees. That’s why tailors advise wearing 
non-elastic suspenders. 


These new suspenders with the trim, smooth sliding back are light in weight, simple in 
construction—no rollers or rings, no leather or unnecessary metal. You'll like these perfect 
suspenders for their solid comfort and long service. 


Gordons are made to fit. Size 33 for men 5 foot 6 and shorter. 35 and 37 for ‘medium 
sized men. 40 for tall men. Size is marked on every pair. 


The Gordon easy to button, pliable, white cable-yarn ends 
are the STRONGEST suspender ends. Leather becomes moist, 
discolors and stains, then hardens and curls. You'll like the 
Gordon ends— they undo and connect easily and quickly. The 
grip is convenient, simple, strong. 


Our One Year Guarantee. If Gordon ends break 
within one year we'll give new ends FREE. If other parts break 
within one year we'll give a new pair of Gordons FREE. 


Gordons are the newest suspenders and though now sold 
in a large number of cities, they are not yet on sale everywhere. 
But any painstaking retailer should gladly get Gordons for you. 
If he will not, buy of us by mail. When ordering mention length 
from back suspender button over shoulder to front suspender 
button. 50 cents a pair, postpaid. Wear them one week. If then 
you do not like them send them back and we will promptly 
return your money. Please try your home stores first. 


GORDON MFG. CO., 263 Main Street, New Rochelle, New York ""° "piace ot rater 


A WORD TO RETAILER bo e It is always opr oy! to you to know your customers are pleased. It always pays 

* to supply goods of the highest merit. In supplying Gordon Suspenders you can feel 
absolutely sure that your customers will be more than satisfied, because of the full comfort and unusually long service rendered. Gordons are 
now sold by thou s of retailers. You owe it to yourself as a merchant to supply these perfect suspenders, for your customers understand 
that the manufacturer who spends money to popularize his goods has faith in them and knows that permanent success can be achieved only 
through merit. Please note our offer to give new ends FREE for any that break within a year, or a new pair of Gordons FREE if other parts break 
within a year. In no line has there been so little improvement made as in the manufacture of suspenders, until these NEW suspenders were 
produced. Gordon Suspenders are destined to become the standard of the world and every retailer should recommend them to his customers. 
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Your stationery is an 
iyertisement. You pay 
tra for many things in 
vertising your business to 
ie eye. Pause a moment 
id think in how many 
ays you spend more than 
yems necessary, just to 
Jnake the pleasing impres- 
jon. You will probably 
agree that you get the finest 
effects for the least outlay by 
the extra trifle that is put into 
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TH The standard paper for business stationery 

mT OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
now “Look for this Water Mark” 

com’ Whatever makes the right 


impression is necessary. There 
are other instances than the one 
mentioned by the Kentucky 
Brigadier in which “a little too 
much is just about enough.” 


but 


ever 
rots; That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of prudent business men. 

Prove this for yourself — have your printer 
show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us for a 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Please write on your present 
letterhead. 


fore 





Hampshire 
Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 


waterproof coating. “ New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
brasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
ers, Burns, Blisters, ete. Instantly re- 
hilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
fed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or serape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and after it is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 
CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘““ NEW- 

i and the 

tator would be worthless anyway. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘* New-Skin"’ 


Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 26¢. 
Wo ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50¢. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 

where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
R. 64-66 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Engagement Ring 
Snappy white diamond, 9-16 karat. 
Worth $100, Price $65 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Hundreds of other bargains. 


~~ 











Clarke & Co., 781 Broadway, N.Y. 





VAITI THE QUEEN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The ‘Spanish firm” is one well known 
all over the Pacific. It owns a name of 
Le agreny length—a name, indeed, so 
iong that hardly any one knows it, the 
island world /referring to call it simply as 
above. It trades where no one else thinks 
it worth while to go, and grows fat on the 
proceeds. It ownsships; it carries cargo— 
at prices said to have been originally drawn 
pa da the Spanish buccaneers; it buys up 
islands and plantations when they are to 
be had cheaply, and harvests gold where 
other people painfully amass coppers. It 
is not slothful in business, and its repre- 
sentatives are certainly fervent in spirit, 
but they serve nothing and no one save 
only the company. 

onzalez, one of the seven white men in 
Liali, had been in the islands only a few 
months; but he had already succeeded in 
making the fat years into lean ones for the 
other six, and was about the best-hated 
man in Liali. The palace had seen little 
or nothing of him save on an occasion when 
he had tried to buy up some waste lands, 
and had been summarily refused permis- 
sion. It may be that this had not tended 
to increase his affection for the rulers, or 
ruler, of the country. If so, however, the 
dark, reserved little man had said nothing 
about it. 

He, too, had been looking at the v nt 
schooner in the moonlight, and had de- 
cided that she was most probably derelict, 
though he had not troubled his imagina- 
tion to furnish any reason. He had simply 
made his reg se peer for the morning, 
and gone to with a quiet mind. As 
soon as the sun was - next day he was off 
in his cutter to the ship, which had come 
up a good deal nearer with the early wind 
of dawn. There were erge J of other boats 
and scores of canoes out also, for the Lia- 
lians were very curious to know all that 
might be known about the newcomer; 
but Gonzalez’ boat easily outsailed them 
all in the pleasant breeze, and got to the 
schooner’s side before the rest of the fleet. 

Once on board he took in the state of 
affairs at a glance, and, skipping back to 
the deck from the cabin before any one else 
had boarded the ship, cried out in a loud 
voice that he took possession of the vessel 
in the name of his firm, as salvage. She 
was still three good miles out, and did not 
lie within Lialian waters. It was a 
fectly legal act, and the natives who fad 
followed understood it no less clearly than 
did the whites. The Crown had assuredly 
been ‘‘had’’ this time. 

No claim could, of course, be put forth 
by the men who seemed to have left the 
schooner in the boat, even should they 
hereafter reappear. Gonzalez, when he 
had examined the ship more closely, and 
noted the absence of water, 


a 
shrewdly that they would not. And it may | 


here be noted that they never did. 

He spent an hour or two looking all over 
the ship, and putting two and two together 
as well as he might. Then he went on deck 
to enjoy a smoke in the fresh air, which it 
seemed to him he needed by this time. 

Later in the morning the royal boat 
made its appearance, manned by six native 
oarsmen in shirts and kilts of the royal 
colors. The Queen sat in the stern-sheets, 
gorgeously arrayed, wearing a small gold 
crown, and carrying a satin parasol to 
shelter her from the midday sun—which 
she felt about as much as the land-crabs on 
the beach did. 

The royal flag floated out behind the 
boat, Sapnane a gay yellow palm-tree 
on a pin und. The oarsmen dipped 
and swung in magnificent time; they had 
been trained by the Queen herself, and 
what she did not know about boating was 
not worth knowing. It was a very impos- 
ing approach that they made to the ship, 
and so the Spanish trader thought, as he 
leaned over the taffrail and watched the 
Queen’s arrival. He had been waiting to 
enjoy this. 

aiti, who could have climbed to the 
main truck without turning a hair, ignored 
the ropes hanging over the side, and ordered 
the Jacob’s-ladder to be lowered for her 
accommodation. Gonzalez, sitting on the 
poop, and strumming with ostentatious 
absent-mindedness on a banjo that he had 
found in the mate’s berth, we* 2d the 
dignified ascent out of one corner ux his eye 
till the Queen was fairly on board, and then 
to meet her, without takin: 


swaggered u 
t is but fair to add that he ha 


his hat off. 
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The Ever- Ready Safety razor will shave you dest of 
all safety razors. This is a guarantee. The best test 
of the Ever- Ready is its use and the best proof of its 
value is its preference over $5.00 makes by men who 
have tried both. The Ever- Ready blade is the Ever- 
Ready razor’s overwhelming success. There are 72 
of these intensely sharp “Zver- Ready” blades in each 
dollar set, together with handsomely nickeled safety 
frame, handle and blade stropper all in a fine case. 

Extra “Ever-Ready” Blades 10 for 50 Cents 
—or else you can strop back the keen edge or exchange 
10 dull blades for 10 new ones upon payment of 35 cés. 


Sold by Hardware, Cutlery , Department Stores, Jewelers and Drug- 
gists throughout America and the World. Ask any local dealer. 


Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 
AMERICAN SAFETY &4.2Z0R CO., Inc., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 


Guaranteed 


BEST with 
BEST of 


Guarantees 


EverReady 


BLADES 


10%50¢ 


Before You Build 
Send for This Book 


When you build — that is the time to 
put in running water. It makes the 
property worth more—means com- 
fort for everybody — do it right. Ask 
your architect to put in a 


For 
Homes, Public 


Water Supply System puiidings, Towns. 
Our specially designed, air-tight steel tank and pumping 
apparatus, placed anywhere, with ordinary air pressure, will 
supply plenty of running water everywhere, with force; also 
fire protection. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Let our engineers suggest a plan for 
you — Ask for FREE Book—TODAY. 
LEADER IRON WORKS e 
Factory and Main Offices, 2185 Jasper St., Decatur, Illinois. 
Western Branch, Dept. S, 120 W. Lith St., Kansas City, Mo. 


=== PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 















. at Factor. 
‘Direct to you Pies”: 
Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, 
Wagons, etc., and Harness. 
Don’t buy a vehicle of any kind until 
you get our Big 1908 Catalog. We ship 
direct from our factory to you with all 
agents’ and middlemen’s profits cut out, saving 
%to%. For over a quarter of a century we 
have been building vehicles and selling direct to 
user. Our catalog shows 150 styles of vehicles, 
~< yles of harness. Many new features. Every 
- ’ 
vehicle sold on 30 days’ free trial, a. 





















two years’ guarantee. If you 
are in the market for a vehicle or 
harness of any kind write for 
catalog today. It’s free. 


Address 
U. S. Buggy & Cart Co. 
533-553 E. 8th St., 
Cincinn: 
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‘99 FOX MOTORS 
je 8: 

















HIGH SPEED -HEAVY OLTY 





Our “square deal’’ policy is as important 
to us as it isto the buyer. We want only satis- 
ied customers ; hence we agree to refund your 
money, if FOX MOTORS hail to please you after 30 days’ trial. 
Write for catalog 


POX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO 
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| r Folding C Beat Co., Miamist , Ohio. 203 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky 
For 


Receivers Sale! 4 96% Library caiy $4.50 


15 Massive Volumes 
Wonderful opportunity to get these fifteen 


Sieeatte Ceund cnlunen comeceing the Each volume 7 inches wide 
magnificently Dound volu - ‘oO b . nf “ . 4 
Library of Universal History for less D and 10 inches high; 
value. The pabtichers have caiied. We, as_ weight, boxed, nearly 
receivers, must dispose of enough sets to pay 
the obligations of the publishers. For a lim- 75 pounds. 
ited time we'll send you a set for free examina- 
tion without asking you to pay 1c down. 

on the coupon or a postal 
Send Us Your Address ¢7i7¢ oo 3. would 
like to receive for free examination the 15 volumes of 
the Library of Universal History in your home and 
we will send them to you, charges repaid. Look 
over these ks for a week and then if you 
decide that you do not want them send them 
back tous at our expense. If you wish to keep 
this superb work send only 50 cents, and 
$2.00 a month for twelve months — only 
$24.50 for this $56.00 library. 





















eof Universal History is a complete > Without expense or ob- 

history of the whole world written by America’s greatest . ligation to purchase, I 

historians and endorsed by America’s greatest scholars. would like to examine the 

There are over 5,000 pages, 100 finely engraved maps Library of Universal History 

and 700 full page illustrations. Don't delay. in my heme for a week as per 
Tite to us at once. Without obligation or ex- your special offer 


pense we want you to examine this grand work in your 
home for a week before deciding. Write today 


American Underwriters Corporation, 
Receivers 
Department 232 — 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
































































Girls’ 
and Misses’ 


SHIRT 
WAISTS 


No. 1. Shirt Waist of White Lawn, with four rows of em- 
broidery down the front, tucks between. Cluster of tucks 
in back. Buttoned back, short sleeves. Sizes 12, 14 $498 
and 16 years. Price ° ° ° ° ° . — 


No. 2. Shirt Waist of White Lawn, with one row of em- 
broidery insertion in center of front, and one of lace on each 
side of embroidery; also tucks between. Cluster of tucks in 
back. Buttoned back, short sleeves. Sizes 12, 14 $428 
and 16 years. Price . é ‘ ° < ‘ ° aed 

We outfit exclusively for the young, and 
offer animmense variety of misses’ and girls’ 
wear in newest spring styles and materials. 


Write for Catalogue 


illustrating the latest fashions in every 
article of misses’, youths’ and children’s 
attire. Copy mailed upon receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. 


Mail Order Service 


Our thoroughly organized Mail Service 
gives exclusive attention to orders received 
through the mails. Every article pur- 
chased by letter is personally selected by 
one of our experienced house shoppers, 
who carefully carries out the instructions 
of distant patrons. This service insures 
promptness, accuracy and satisfaction. 


Address Dept. 13 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


















4% 


Deposit your idle funds 
here pending permanent 
investment. The advan- 
tages offered are— 
Unquestioned safety 
and 4% interest, 
compounded semi-annually. 
Write to-day for Booklet C, 
explaining our convenient 
banking by mail system. 
Capital and Profits, $2,900,000 
CommonwealthTrust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








A Motor Boat Encyclopedia 


A Scientific and Practical Book on 
Marine Engines and Motor Boats written 

by experts in a style easily understood by 
all, whether familiar with this subject or not. 


A book of 64 pages and 200 illustrations. 
This 1908 Practical Treatise also describes 
the Ferro Marine Engine in detail. 
Send 10 cents for it to-day. Costs us much 
more — worth many times this amount to you. & 
free. 
* The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 
97 Wade Blidg., Cleveland, O. 
Eastern Branch—2d floor, 44 Cortlandt St., NewYork City 



















also found the bottle of rum, and had 
thoughtfully emptied it, lest some of the 
natives should discover it, and be tempted 
to break the prohibition laws of Liali. 

Vaiti the Queen walked across the deck 
without appearing to notice Gonzalez’ 

insult, but when she had reached the far 
side, and was half the length of the -~ 
away from the Spaniard, she coolly turned, 
slid her knife out of its sheath, and sent it 
flying like a streak of steel lightning up 
on to the poop. It skimmed Gonzalez’ 
Manihiki hat off his head as smartly as a 
bullet, and buried itself deep in the deck. 
The Spaniard turned yellow as his own un- 
tanned boots, and sprang a foot in the air. 

One of the Queen’s boatmen, who had 
followed her up the ladder, retrieved the 
knife, and obsequiously presented it to the 
owner, squatting on the deck as he handed 
it. Gonzalez, who was only now beginning 
to get his color back, hastened to stammer 
out in the best English at his command the 
nature of his business on the ship, and what 
he had done. It did not look quite so de- 
sirable a feat as he had thought, at this 
moment, but hecould not forego histriumph. 

Not a sign of embarrassment or ee 

ointment appeared upon the face of the 
Queen Truth to tell, she had guessed 

onzalez’ business the minute she saw him 
on deck, and she was more angry with her- 
self than with him. The other and more 
important matter had taken upther mind 
almost to the exclusion of everything else, 
and for once she had been caught napping. 
But she shrewdly suspected that the tables 
would be easy to turn. And, if things 
turned out as she wished, Liali could have 
a dozen new yachts, and she herself pin- 
money unlimited. It would be time for 
arrogant Tonga to look to its laurels then. 
Liali and Tonga had always been rivals, 
and in the matter of the schooner’s secret 
they might be rivals over a question of 
ter import than usual—if Tonga only 
ew! But there was a nearer rival than 
the Friendly Group—a rival not the length 
of a deck away. Of all people he must 
suspect nothing. 
here was nothing interesting about 
Manners Island, so far as it was known to 
charts and to sailors in general. It was a 
barren, valueless spot in a lonely place, 
waterless, and without any vegetation 
except lowscrub. Whalers had called there 
to try out sometimes, and hunters after 
hawksbill turtle had got a little shell in its 
neighborhood. It was not a place that 
could be worth even the trouble of a visit 
to all appearance, yet it was the Queen’s 
design to start for the island at the earliest 
opportunity, and annex it to the Lialian 
rown. It was impossible, in a place hum- 
ming with native gossip, to keep the move- 
ments of the royal yacht secret from the 
Spanish firm, but the Queen had a mind to 
give out that she was bound for Samoa, to 
see the Government doctors there and ask 
for medicines for the King. It would not 
much matter whether Gonzalez believed 
the tale or not. He could not know where 
she was really going if she did not tell. 

It was therefore with a distinct shock 
that she heard Gonzalez’ next speech: 

‘* As the ship belongs to me, I have had 
the unfortunate sefior in the cabin respect- 
ably funerated in the sea, sewed up in one 
mat. Your Majesty has without doubt 
heard that dolorous history. The ship I 
will abandon to the hand of the repairer, 
the need being much great. To make my 
claim good it much well that I should go to 
Samoa eee f for it is there that ~ | of 
the crew shall have gone, if they shall by 
fortune be survived. I Mig? od ten pound 
the day for charter of the King’s yacht, if 
he will graciously permit.” 

He spoke civilly, after the strong hint 
recently delivered by the Queen, and it 
was clear that he wanted the yacht badly. 
The Queen bit thoughtfully on the end of 
her cigar before replying. To have her 
very own neatly-prepared lie thrust in her 
teeth before she had time to thrust it into 
Gonzalez’ was startling, and she wanted 
to be sure of what lay behind that curious 
phenomenon. She knew that there was no 
need of going to Samoa, or anywhere else, 
to substantiate the salvage claim. 

The links of the chain jum 
in her mind ‘almost before 

noticed her pause. . Same lie, same 
object, probably. P Gonzalez 
wanted to get to Manners Island. . . . 
He had discovered something—the fact 
that the ship had come from Manners 
Island, no doubt, which might have been 


together 
onzalez had 
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fully take your measure. 
Easter is April 19th 


If you want to wear 
your new suit then 
better order at once 





Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


[5000 local representatives and branch stores throughout the United States. | 


enables you to have your clothes made to order at 


$20.00 to $40.00 for Suit or Overcoat 


You may choose from our elegant line of 400 newest Spring fabrics 
and in a short time you will receive your clothes greatly superior in 
quality and workmanship to any produced by the high priced local tailor, 


MASTER TAILORS 
* SWGor Monroe &Franklin Sts = Entire Butiding 
Slablished 43877 































































Our immense volume of business and wonderfully organized establish- 
ment devoted exclusively to the making of fine made-to-order clothes 
for men make it possible for us to serve you at a price no higher than what 
you are asked to pay for ordinary, individuality-lacking, ready-made cloth- 
You can order your Spring clothes from us right in your own 
town — the risk is ours — your satisfaction absolutely guaranteed, 


Our experienced established dealer is ready ‘‘to show you”’ and skill- 
If you don’t know him write us for his name. 


trauss Brother 


PREE ON REQUEST 
New Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine 
No. 9, with beautiful art 
cover in colors: very in- 
teresting and instructive, 
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SUSPENDER 


is the most comfortable 
and long wearing sus- 
pender made. It lies 


perfectly flat and the 


Double Crown Roller 


prevents wear on web; 


makes the suspender ad- 
justable to every move 
of the body with just 
the right tension on the 
trousers at all times. No 
annoyingcords or pulleys. 


The Kady Suspender 


is handled by most dealers. 
50c and 75c a pair. 

If your furnisher cannot 
supply you, it will be worth 
your while to write us. We 
will send booklet and give 
name of dealer where they 
can be obtained. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
427 North Park Street, 


Be 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


aw $15.00 and up. Many of these 
“2 —=— machines have been in use less than 
sixty days, are as good as new, and 
we guarantee them to give exactly 
the same service. Write us before 
you buy, stating make of machine 
you prefer. We will give you the 
‘ :\ best typewriter bargains ever offered 

shipped subject to examination. 


= McLaughlin Typewriter Ex. 
147 Ozark Bidg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 








My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery, 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 



















them out 
of the House 
to Die 
Get a Box of 
Stearns’ Electric Rat 
and Roach Paste 


Dooms rats and mice to quick destruction, « They rush 
out of the house to die and will never bother you 
again. Also for cockroaches, waterbugs and other 
vermin. 20z. box 25c; 16 oz. box $1.00. 
Sold at druggists and general stores everywhere, 
or sent direct prepaid on receipt of price. 


STEARNS’ ELECT Ete este co. 


FIX YOUR ROO 


5c Per Square leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 


steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 














and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per yeat, 
teed or money refunded. Our free Tooling 


e The Perfect Roof , makes old, 
Roof-Fi X book tells all about it. Write for it today. 


worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaram 
The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept.68, Elyria, Ohie 

















pote Motsinger / Auto-Sparker 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it succes 


we fully for lack of original patents owned 


eV by us. Notwist motion in our - 
Catalog | No belt or switch necessary. 
free [ batteries whatever, for make and 
wah Ra break or jump-spark. Water and 


~% dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
: MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. 00. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.5.& 


full 
infor- 
mation. 








STAMPS— 225 ass’t select, incl. Columbia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., Se. 50 diff. including Comoro, Australia 
(Swan), Labuan and nice Album, 5c. 1000 good Mix. 
15c. Agts. wtd.50 per cent. 112 p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Pkts. and $1 worth of Coupons Pree. We Buy Stamps. 
E. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. 6, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ascertained by examination of the charts. 
‘ Nothing more, she was sure, 





EAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM 
° 


Stall 
are nearly all profit. 
ments and our catalog is 


Write for catalog. 
PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AN INVESTMENT UF $150 


a Is the result from the operation of one 


American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in aay 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a sp! 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
led, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
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t one might guess by the grim 
tise cabin. . . «+ In Gonzalez 
with no paper to help her out, what 
sid she have guessed at? , for 
‘, There had been vague rumors, 
ere substantiated, but believed in, 
i ertheless, as many a similar wild tale is 
ved ip, all over the island world. 
Mey Yes, the course of Gonzalez’ mind 
‘a. clear enough. And her course— what 
+ be? 
“dadkey If so, - Ss ng par he 
ilely uncomfortable and risky for a 
ser vie mile cruise, but rather faster 
the King’s slow New-Zealand-built 
t, would be up at Manners Island first. 
; would not do to have Gonzalez wander- 
ing about there, looking for treasure, and 
fnding—What he was not wanted to find. 
How, then, The light broke sud- 


“You cannot have the yacht,” she said, 
ing Lialian to show that she did not 
ity the white man so high as he chose 
to class himself, ‘‘ but you may come with 
in it to Samoa, if you wish. I am 
there. I wish to consult the doctors 
about the King, since he cannot 
himself.” 
x Gonzalez had fully understood the 
with whom he had to deal he 
would have guessed that the Queen was 
no more bound for Samoa than he was, and 
would have started in the cutter that sew f 
afternoon. But Vaiti the Queen was a half- 
caste, and he did not rate the intellect of 
the mixed races very high. It occurred to 
him that he could get something at Samoa 
to take him on, and he agreed to the 
a invitation without any suspicion. 
Vaiti the Queen smiled graciously, 
and was very polite, which should have 
made the Spanish firm’s representative 
uncomfortable, but did not. And by and 
by, the Royal boat bore the Queen away 
once more. 






A sea white-hot with sun, every ripple a 
stabbing splinter of diamond, every swell 
a mountain of burning glass. A sky like 
the inside of a crystal retort, seven times 
heated in the flame. A bare horizon, 
broken only by one long, low, dark line 
drawn across the utmost verge of sea, like 
a stroke from a pen dipped in violet ink. 
Aland that, whatever it was, was assuredly 
not Apia in Samoa. 

“But what is this ?’’ stammered the 
manager of the Spanish firm, from the poop 
of the royal yacht. “‘ What, then, is this, 
your Majesty? And where is Apia?”’ 

— stop latitude 13°49’ S., longitude 
171°48’ W.,” replied the Queen quite 
gravely, with the air of one bestowing useful 
information. They had made a rapid run 
from Liali, under the nominal captaincy of 
the Prime Minister—who was ex-officio 
commander of the royal yacht—and under 
the real orders of the Queen herself. It 
was not quite five days since hy A had 
sailed, and that was excellent going for the 
rather slow Iorana. Ahead of the ship lay 
Manners Island, and another two hours 
would see them close under the lee of the 





shore. 

Gonzalez had not yet recognized the 
state of the case. Hesupposed, not without 
irritation, that the Queen’s meddling had 
got them off their course, and carried them 
to some outlying island of the group they 
wanted to reach. 

“What, then, in the name of the devil 
and all his angels, is this place?” he de- 
manded rudely. 

The Queen did not take rudeness coolly, 
8 @ general rule, but she looked quite 
t as she replied: 

“Manners Island, sefior. I change my 

Gonzalez turned the color of chamois 
leather, which was the nearest approach to 
pallor allowed by his complexion. 

-rr-amba!’’ he exclaimed, | ee pod 

about a score of r’s into the word. And the 

Minister, seated cross-legged on the 

top of the deckhouse, playing draughts 

With one of the A. B’s, shoo the pieces 

off the board, laughing. For the Prime 
t knew the secret. 

Gonzalez did not give up all hope, how- 
ever, when he had had a little time to think. 
It was plain that he had been thoroughly 

ked by the Queen, and that she 

more than he did about the treasure 
Suspected—however she had found it 
out. But the Spanish mind rises to the lure 
den treasure as a trout to a fly, and 

still ho passionately. It 

Seemed to him that the Queen would not 
have troubled to take him away from 
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Passing of the Lamp 
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al By John E. Kennedy 





HINESE geographies still teach that the world 
is flat like a pancake. 

China is a trifle slow! 

So was Philadelphia,—in 1830. 

She was somewhat ‘‘set in her ways”’ and at 
that time drew up ‘“‘A Public Remonstrance against 
Lighting with Gas.”’ 

The ‘‘ Remonstrance’’ contained the following 
nuggets of wisdom :— 

— ‘We consider it a most inexpedient, offen- 
sive, and dangerous mode of lighting.”’ 

— ‘*We consider Gas to be an article as igni- 
table as gun-powder, and usually as fatal in its 
results.”’ 

That was when Philadelphia used Candles, 
Lanterns, Whale Oil Lamps and, later, Kerosene 
Lamps. 

Where are these Candles, Whale Oil and 
Kerosene Lamps today? 

Millions of Gas-jets have supplanted them 
notwithstanding ‘“‘the Remonstrance.”’ 


Lighting 


* * x 


But, if Country 
People would in- 
vestigate Acetylene 
impartially, 
this is what they would 
find about it.— 

They would find 
that Acetylene Gas- 
light is not only the 
most brilliant, coolest, 
steadiest, and cleanest 
of all home Lights, 
but the safest as well. 

They would find 
that its rays are precisely 
the same in color-balance 
and in chemical effect as 
natural Sunlight. 
would find it so clear, and 
pure, that pale-blue, pale- 
yellow, and pale-pink can 
be as readily distinguished 
under its rays at night as 
under sunlight itself by day. 








They 


They would find it so healthful that Plants 


Why have the Lamps disappeared ? 

Because, Gas-light was found, after fair trial, 
to be not only more ‘‘expedient,’’ Jess “offensive’”’ 
and less ‘‘ dangerous ”’ but considerably /ess expensive, 
per candle-power, than Candles, Whale Oil, Kero- 
sene or, Gasolene Light. 

Moreover, it was found on frial to be infinitely 
more convenient to merely turn taps and light up 
Gas-jets, when illumination was wanted, than to 
clean, fill, wipe, snuff, and carry to position every 
lamp used for 365 days in every year. 

Even a Philadelphian of 1830 could not avoid 
that conclusion. —— 4 

So, they no longer use Lamps in Phil- 
adelphia, nor in any ofher “‘live’’ City or 


Town where Gas is available. ACETYLENE 
‘ . 


But there are Lamps in Country 
ee wy 
x 


with the 


places yet though Rural Gas-light is now 
available at lower cost than even City Gas, 
Kerosene or Gasolene light. 

_ And, there are people in the Country 
vet, who think of this Rural Gas-light 
(Acetylene), as Philadelphians once thought 
of City Gas. 

That is because they are prejudiced, 
misinformed, and won’t investigate, just as 
the Philadelphians of 1830 were prejudiced, 
misinformed and would not investigate. 











ye 
Actual size of 
Burner Flame 


grow by night under Acetylene as they do under 
Sunlight by day. 


They would find the use of Acetylene would 
cut out all the disagreeable daily cleaning, filling, 
snuffing and chimney-wiping of Kerosene Lamps, 
inseparable soot, smell, heat and air 
destroying action of such Lamps. 

Moreover, they would find that Acetylene 
Light, when once installed, would cost a third less 
than Kerosene Light (wicks and chimneys 
considered) for the same Candle-power, 
while needing only fhirty minutes per month 

attendance for 50 Acetylene Lights, as 
against 30 hours per month for 8 to 10 
Kerosene Lamps. 

We could tell them how /Jiffle all this 
additional comfort, leisure and home- 
prestige need cost, when they go the righf way 
about investigating and installing Acetylene. 

And, we like to hear from people who 
are ‘‘ from Missouri’’— People who ‘‘ want to 
be shown.”’ 

Just question us to this Address— 
**‘Union Carbide Co., Dept. D, 155 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago.’’ 





The choice of all who need an 
arm that can be depended upon, a 
revolver that will not fail when the 


time of action comes. Secure 
a COLT and always be 
prepared for emergency. 


Catalog No. 85 showing complete 
line will be mailed upon request. 


Coit’s Patent Firearms Mig. Co. 


Hartford, Cona. 15a Pall Mall, Londen, S.W. 





Experienced State 
Sales Agents with 


facili- 


WANTE 


ties for marketing to retail 


trade, a line of remarkable Home Moving Picture 
Machines and Accessories. Exclusive territory 
given. Business virtually a monopoly, with pos- 
sibilities greater than the phonograph. Accounts 
carried by home office. jm must conduct 
agency on strictly commission terms. Must vigor- 
ously and systematically canvass territory, and 
must intelligently carry out suggestions of a 
progressive parent organization. Local inter- 


view arranged. dress with full particulars to 
P. C. SHERMAN, care of The John Newton Porter 
Company, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
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NT YOUR IDEAS 


i 
$100,000 for one invention; 
another $8,500. Book “ How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 


ga 
OR 

















951 F. Street, Washingten, D.C. 































































































Ready! 
Spring and Summer Models 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


Suits and Top Coats 


$12 to $35 


Sold in every city and town by 
best class stores noted for giving 
extraordinary values. 
Ask the Wearer 
what he thinks of Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing. 
Write for booklet ‘*M,’’ ‘‘Styles from Life,"’ 


covering Men's ‘‘ Correct Dress'’ for Spring and 
Summer, and ‘* Useful Law Pointers,’’ FREE 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





It's on all 
Michaels- 
Stern 








Fine 
4 Clothing 
and 
Identifies 
it 














— Squeezed from 
the lives of 112 Great, 
Big Business Men 


One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books— 
2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they have been able to 
squeeze from their own costly experience about 


— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 


FREE—ASK Simply send us a postal and 


ask for our free, illustrated 
9,059- word Business Booklet, which tells how Price- 
less Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 
112 big, successful men, may be made yours — yours 
to boost your salary, yours to increase your profits. 
Sending for this free Booklet binds you to nothing, in- 
volves you in no obligation; yet it may be the means 
of starting you on the road to better things. Surely 
you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it in- 
volves only the risk of a aaah penny! Tear out 
and send the coupon today. 


SYSTEM, 151-153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Send on your 9,059 word free Book. 
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Liali and its smart cutters, if she had not 
= he had as g a chance as her- 
self of finding — there was. That 
being so, she could not know so much, after 
all. It would be a race between the two of 
them to find the treasure. 

Late in the afternoon they came up 
under the island. A bare, uninteresting 

lace it proved to be, palmless, Waterless, 
insufferably hot, and absolutely deserted. 
It was about five miles in length, and half 
as much in breadth, and it had nothing on 
it except a quantity of very low, thin scrub. 
The soil was apparently sandy. 

Gonzalez, trembling with excitement, 
found to his surprise that he was permitted 
to enter the boat without opposition, and 
land with Vaiti and the Prime Minister. 
The latter wore a cloak and carried a large, 
mysterious parcel under his arm, done up 
tightly in banana leaves. Vaiti was wear- 
ing an unnecessarily magnificent dress, 
but she was always extravagant in clothes, 
and the Spaniard never thought of noticing 
her costume. 

They were just shoving off from the 
schooner’s side, when of a sudden, the sun 
being now low, a cloud of sea-birds came 
screaming and fluttering up through the 
saffron and scarlet of the western sky, and 
began to light here and there about the 
centre of the island, where the low, green 
scrub seemed thickest. Vaiti the Queen 
stood up in the boat to look at them, and 
so did the Spaniard, his mouth dropping 
wide open with the sudden shock of a new 
idea that struck him then and there. Byall 
the weg relics in Seville! these were man- 
o’-war birds, and this was not a treasure 
island but a guano mine! No silver mine 
could have n worth more at present 
prices. But ownership? One would want 
ae 
It was at this precise psychological 
moment he noticed that the parcel under 
the Prime Minister’s arm was torn ever so 
little, and that tkrough the rent projected 
a fragment of bunting—pink and yellow. 
. . . Inthe bottom of the boat lay a long 


ole. 

‘‘Wait! for the love of Heaven, one min- 
ute!” cried Sefior Luis Gonzalez, his tongue 
dry with excitement. ‘‘I goto get —my— 
the—an—umbrella—there is sunstroke 
on that cursed place, most certain 4 

He clutched at the Jacob’s-ladder. 

‘Go, sefior,’’ smiled the Queen. 

Gonzalez was not twenty seconds in 
reaching the chart-room. The contents of 
the flag-locker were strewed about the floor 
as a digging terrier strews sand in half a 
minute. In another half-minute the Span- 
iard was out on deck, clutching something 
red and yellow. 

A how! of dismay left his lips. The boat 
was a dozen lengths or more away. The 
Prime Minister was openly throwing off 
his a cloak, and baring to full 
view the magnificence of his official uni- 
form. The Queen had put on her state 
crown. The parcel was undone, its gay 
contents flowing over the seats of the boat. 

Gonzalez was not wanting in pluck. It 
was only thirty or forty yards to the beach, 
and a swimmer might land quicker than 
the beat could pick its gd through the 
coral. Determining that he would not 
think of the sharks that were almost cer- 
tainly about, the little man flung off coat 
and shoes, took the Spanish flag in his 
teeth, and dived over the side of the ship. 
He came up gasping and blowing, but 
swimming strongly, and for a moment it 
looked, owing to the ugly formation of the 
reef, as if he might get ashore first. 

Then the Queen, with a laugh, rose to 
her feet. She gave the Prime Minister a 
poke in the ribs to make him hasten, cast 
off her long robe of silk, tied the pink and 
yellow bundle around her neck, and slipped 
over the side of the boat, followed by the 
Minister, who only paused to remove his 
superfluous clothing before he took the 
water after his sovereign. 

Pushing the pole before him, he accom- 

nied the Queen, and they landed on the 
Coentn beach before Gonzalez was half 
clear of the coral. He touched ground in 
the tepid shallows just in time to get the 
nearest possible view of the Lialian na- 
tional flag, as its gorgeous folds floated out 
into the evening sky at the end of the long 
bamboo pole, and as the Queen, beside the 
Prime Minister, ‘formally and in concert 
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Start on a New Lin r 


Through the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Wa 
ington, the building of the new line to the 


Coast opens up a country full: 
money-making possibilities. 
farm lands are now Selling at 
per acre, and upwards. They are hops 
to increase in value within the next f& 
years. Three new towns — Lem 
Butte County, South Dakota; Hettiy 
Adams County, North Dakota; 
Bowman, Bowman County, North Da” 
kota—have recently been established 
Three months ago the. 
sites of these towns 
open prairie lands. Ta 
day at each place g 
well-built town, with 
population of close to 500, 
established; many trades 
professions are represented. But 
is plenty of room for more along the 
Pacific Coast extension of the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul} 


Railway 


In the Dakotas, and in Montana, along the 

new line, the soil is a dark loam with a clay 

subsoil; good water is plentiful; rainfall is ample to raise 

’ the crops; the climate is healthful; the air is dry and invigo. 

‘4 rating; winters are mild; growing seasons are long. The 

deeded lands sell at $10 per acre, and upwards. 

many farmers made enough money from their first year's 

crops to pay for their land. The Judith Basin, in central Montana, offers exceptional 
opportunities in farming, particularly in wheat and alfalfa raising. 
will find a good field along the new line in Washington. 
ries, apricots and small fruits grow well there. 
bearing orchards produced crops which brought from $500 to $600 per acre. 


Last season 


The fruit-grower 
Apples, pears, plums, cher- 
Last year hundreds of acres of 


Pamphlets describing these openings are free for the asking. 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Immigration Ageat 
95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 








Prices 


What your garden 
will yield all depends 
‘upon the seed you plant. 


Gregory’s Seeds 


are known every where as the stand- 
ard for purity and vitality. 

We offer this year two New Horticul- 
tural Bush Beans — tremendous croppers 
andgrust proof. Send for our free catalog. 
J.J.H.GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Basa 








Pure Water in Your Cistern 


Henkel’s Automatic Rain Water Shifter permits only pure, 
clear rain water to enter the cistern. It automaticall 
carries the first, sooty, filthy drainag’ 

from the roof to the waste- 

pipe, and not until the 

waterrunsclearand pure 

does it gointo the cistern. 


HENKEL’S 
Automatic 


Rain Water Shifter 


is automatic—set it once — 
no more going out in the 
rain—no more trouble or 
cleaning cisterns — pure, 
clean water always. 

Price $2.25 for 3 and 4 inch pipe; 
$3.25, 5 and 6 in. pipe, made of galvanized 
iron and brass—lasts for years. Order to-day. 

Write for circular B and full informati 


Red Dragon Dandelion 
Killer— Sample Free 


A powder that is sure death to dande 

lion, plantain, and other weed pestsia 
lawns. Does not injure or affect the grass in 
way. Dust it on lightly when dew is on and the 
will curl up and die. No kill, go pay. We arewil- 
ing to ‘“‘show” you. L ge for ordinary 
lawn seat postpaid for 50 cents. 
Henry Field Seed Co., Box 18, Shenandoah, lows 


SQUAB ma 


Send for our handsome 1908 Fim 
Book, telling how to make mony 
breeding squabs. Market 
We were first; the size, 
and prolific breeding of om 
omers, and our modem 
methods, made a ae 
business of squab raising, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mam 


PUMPS WATER WITHOUT COST 
Just what is needed on every farm. Gives country residents 
city conveniences. If there's a stream on your land 
installa GARA HYDRA c . Write for 
catalogue A D, and estimate. We furnish towers 

and tanks. 

Niagara Hydraulic Engine Compan 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 


(STEEL and IRON) 
combines the strength of a stone 
wall with the beauty of ahedge. Mor 
durable than wrought iron and eredel 
at medium cost. Ask for Catalogue & 

Sleeth-Brook & Seaman Cs, 

253 Broadway, New York City. 

Write tor descriptive circulars of Lee’s latest conti 
bution to the poultry world, the LEE 


FIRELESS BROODER 


For outdoor or indoor use. No lamp; no artificial heat of any kind; 
well made, durable, and practical. G0. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nett, 

















THE HENKEL MANUFACTURING CO., Canal Dover, Ohio 

















A MONEY MAKER acents 


THE APOLLO LAWN SWEEPER 


Something new. Sweeps lawns, walks, etc., like carpet sweeper 
sweeps carpets. Gathers up cut grass, leaves, sticks, paper, 
litter. A boy does work of three men with rakes. People stop to 
watch it. Show twelve, sell ten. Agents’ Profits large. Exclu- 
sive territory. No experience required. 

Write Today for Territory and Sales Plan. 








1908 Poultry Pointers 


containing 48 pages of valuable information on care 
and keep of fowls and poultry profits. Price 10c. 
Mailed for 2c-stamp if you mention this magazine. 


0. K. Stock Food Co., 513 Monon Bidg., Chicago 


> Have You the Chicken Fevett 


7 {{so, send stamp forour Poultry Supply 
Tells about everything your chickens need. on 
Thoroughbred Poultry and Eggs for Hatching. 


today. Stapler’s, 410 Ferry St., 








THE GREENE MFG.CO., Dept.0, Springfield, Ohio 


reers Garden BooK 


TO™ Anniversary Number 


A a guide to growing flowers and vegetables. Four superb bay = 
plates and four duotone plates. 248 profusely illustrated pages describing the 
worthy novelties and the time tested eties of flowers and ta bl including our 
, Roses, Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli,etc. ‘‘Dreer’ 
Garden Book” is used as a reference book by many leading colleges, 
Mailed to anyone, mentioning this publication,onm receipt 
of 10cents, which may be lucted from your first order. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


annexed the territory of Manners Island 
to the Crown of Liali. 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of 
stories narrating the further adventures of Vaiti 
of the Islands. The next will appear in an early 
number, 








Superb Late Branching Asters 
The easiest variety to grow. A peck 
\. raise a hundred plants, 

"Garden Boak’” free with each order. 
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= A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


—_——$— 
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Preis lS Ost ded 


JAP=A=LAC —The Home Beautifier 


JAP-A-LAC is a stain and varni:.: combined; the original article of the kind made. It ‘‘ Wears like iron.” 


You can use JAP-A-LAC 


on everything of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. The economy of its use is at once apparent, and a JAP-A-LAC home is always a 
bright, beautiful home. You can do your own refinishing of scratched or scuffed furniture, and produce a beautiful, lustrous finish, as hard as 
flint, and as smooth as glass. A few cents will cover the cost. 


Try JAP-A-LAC today. Be sure to get the genuine, in a can like the illustration. Look for the Green Label. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: "No, thank you; I want what I asked for. Good-bye." Trade with the dealer who gives you what you 
ask for. That's JAP-A-LAC. Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


> 
| The name *"GLIDDEN" on a can of varnish is a If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC send us 
| guarantee of highest quality. If you use varnishes : his name and soc (except for Gold which is 25c) to 
for any purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label line cover cost of mailing, and we will send FREE Sample 
and you will secure the best results. (quarter pint can) to any point in the United States. 
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489 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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A Smooth, Soft Skin 


is the assured result of shaving 
with a Wiss Razor. 


The keen, clean-cutting edge insures 
the smoothest shave with absolute 
shaving comfort, and preserves the 
natural softness and pliancy of the 
skin. The 





RAS O R 


has been the standard of razor excel- 
lence since 1848—60 years. Many 
of our razors of the vintage of ’48 are 
giving as good service to-day in the 
hands of the second and third genera- 
tion as they did the day they were 
bought. You don’t experiment when 
you buy a Wiss— you know. You 
get ‘‘Absolute satisfaction—or a new 
razor—or your money back.’’ 

Wiss Razors are on sale wherever 
the best cutlery is sold, and every 
dealer is authorized to make good the 
Wiss guarantee. If your dealer hasn’t 
Wiss Razors write to us direct. 


Send for the Wiss Razor Booklet — Free 


J.WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J. 











they earn 


$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 


The only profession in which the demand 
fer practitioners exceeds the supply. 
We tit you to pass the C, P. A. Examination 
and equip you for practice anywhere. This 
school is recognized as the standard. Our 
instruction is individual. No classes. 
= Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical 
=e Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law — also 
Book-keeping anc Business Practice. 
Hundreds of successful students now enjoying 
fine incomes. 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning subject 
that interests you. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street, 
New York. 








® Write us regarding re- 
Moving West? ducedratesandthrough 
cars for shipment of 

household effects to and from Western States. Modern storage 


warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Address 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
215 P Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 29 P Broadway, New York 





**DAEMO”’ DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size 4x % in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisiaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10days. 2 nickel plated 20¢., 
2 gold plated 30¢. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 

D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 
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Mouth Breathing 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the cheeks and of mastication upon the 
sides of the upper hl more readily 
as the tongue has dropped down from its 
proper resting position up in the roof of the 
mouth. These are pushed inward, the arch 
of the jaw and of the teeth is narrowed, the 
front teeth are made to project, and, in- 
stead of erupting, with plenty of room, in 
even, lar lines, are crowded against 
and overlap one another. 

In short, we are coming to the conclusion 
that from half to two-thirds of all cases of 
‘“‘crowded mouth,” i ular teeth and 
= late in children are due to 
adenoids. rogressive dentists now are 
insisting upon their little patients, who 
come to them with these conditions, bein: 


examined for adenoids, and the removal” 


of these, if found, as a preliminary measure 
to any mechanical corrective treatment. 
Cases are now on record of children with 
two, three or even four generations of 
crowded teeth and narrow mouths behind 
them, but who, simply by being sharply 
watched for nasal obstruction and the symp- 
toms of adenoids, and these latter removed 
as soon as they have put in an appearance, 
have grown up with even, regular, well- 
developed teeth and wide, healthy mouths 
and jaws. Unfortunately, attention to the 
adenoids will not by any means always 
remove these defects of the jaws and teeth 
after they have been produced. But, if the 
child be under ten, or even twelve, years of 
age, their removal may yet do much to 
permanently improve the condition, and is 
certainly well worth while on general prin- 
ciples. 

Take care of the nose, and the jaws will 
take care of themselves. An ounce of ade- 
noids-removal in the young child is worth 
a pound of orthodontia—teeth-straightening 
—in the boy or girl. 


The Crowded Mouth and Its Cause 


The dull, dead tone of the voice in these 
children is, of course, an obvious effect of 
the blocked nostrils. Similarly the broken 
sleep, with dreams of suffocation and of 
“Things Sitting on the Chest,” are readily 
explained by the desperate efforts that the 
little one makes to breathe through clog- 


| ging nostrils, in which the discharges, blown 


and sneezed out in the daytime, dry and 
accumulate during sleep, until, half suffo- 
cated, it ‘‘lets go” and draws in —_ gulps 
of air through the open mouth. No child 
ever became a mouth breather from choice, 
or until after a prolonged struggle to con- 


| tinue breathing through its nose. 


This brings us to the question, What are 
these adenoids, and how do they come to 
produce such serious disturbances? This 
can be partially answered by saying that 
they are tonsils and with all a tonsil’s sus- 
ceptibility to irritation and inflammation. 
But that only raises the further question, 
What is a tonsil? And to that no answer 
can be given but Echo’s. They are one of 
the conundrums of physiology. All we 
know of them is that they are not true 
glands, as they have neither duct nor secre- 
tion, but masses of crew sein we” gry tissue 
called lymphoid, which a habit of group- 
ing itself about the openings of disused 
canals. This is what accounts for their 
—— in the throat, as they have no 

nown useful function. The two largest, 
or throat-tonsils, surround the inner open- 
ings of the second gill-slits of the embryo; 
the lingual tonsil, at the base of the tongue 
below, encircles the mouth of the duct of 
the thyroid gland (the Sour i gland); 
and our own particular Pandora’s Box 
above, in the roof of the pharynx, is grouped 
about the opening of another disused canal, 
which performs the singular and apparently 
most uncalled-for office of connecting the 
cavity of the brain with the throat. They 
can all of them be removed completely 
without - injury to the general health, 
and they all tend to shrink, become smaller 
—in the case of the topmost, or pharyngeal, 
almost disappear—after the twelfth or 
fourteenth year. 

Not only have they an abundant crop 
of troubles of their own, as most of us can 
testify from painful experience, but they 
serve as a port of entry for the germs of 
many serious diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
rheumatism, diphtheria and possibly scar- 
let fever. They appear to be a strange sort 
of survival or remnant—not even suitable 
for the bargain-counter—a hereditary 
leisure class in the modern democracy of 


, 
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ae am ~ Clothes Perfectly B ilt 


a Only $25 to $40 

a suit or overcoat is the price range 
that helps you escape the high priced 
local tailor and ordinary ‘‘ready-to-wear” 
ready-made store clothing. 
other men are glad they know us. 
had better get acquainted. 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building 





to your individual measure, from cloth " 
your own selection, and fashion models 
that are up to the minute, are the only 
kind made , 


By Ed. V. Price & Co, 


We are exclusive merchant tailors, jg 
manufacturers of stereotyped store 
ing, and our work possesses a distinegy 
shape, fit and wearing service not to. 
found in the average clothing. ; 


jook as | 











150,000 
You 


Chicago 








Write for our Spring style book, Men’s Togs, 
and address of our nearest representative. 
Wear clothes made expressly for you. 





TEN FLOORS AND BASEMENT, 




















Patent Kid 
Dull Top 
Button 
Oxford 


made— 





Look for Name in Shoe 


‘ 


Nabob 


The Smart Style of every 
Florsheim Shoe is much more 
than mere superficial ‘“‘looks’’— 

It’s in the way they’re 


The long wearing quality of 
the Florsheim Shoe includes 
lasting elegance. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. Most Styles sell for $5.00. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 


Chicago, LR U.S.A. 











J) “ion See ee 

and sat 

$8.50 starts you} Fe’ 
in business me 


You can’t help making money with 
Ice Cream Cones 


Anybodycan make them. Sell anywhere to every- 
body. Children, grown-ups never get enough of 
these delicious, cooling dainties. The Standard 
Cone Baker costs $8.50. Wecan refet you toper- 
sons who have made $100.00 in asingleday. Can 
you think of any business that requires so small 
capital and yields such large positive returns? 
Whole process explained in our booklet. 
Free. Write atonce. Be first in your town. 


Standard Mfg. Co. yosorrtnis teams 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 


[team Fibs HITE 




















ad. Nor do we claim to make yu 


rich in a week. But if you are 
ious to develop your talent 4 
successful cartoonist, so you cam 
money, send a copy of this 


10c. in stamps for 
lesson 











9,059-Wort 
Business Book Is Free 


Simply send us a postal, and receive free our illustrated, 9,15 
word Business Booklet, which tells how priceless business exper 
ence, squeezed from the lives of 112 successful men, may be 
yours — yours to boost your salary, yours to increase your 
Sending for this free Booklet binds you to nothing, im % 
obligation ; yet it may be the means of starting you on the road to 
better things. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! 
SYSTEM, Dept. 26, 151-157 Wabash Ave., Chicas 


SHORTHAND | 
TEL \E 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters, No) 
** positions ’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines '’ — no*‘ shading '’— 20 oe 
signs"? —no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that fe 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. 

full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 

Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 


AND SAFE! 
Interest paid on deposits 
compounded half yearly 
Write for free booklet 
LQUITABLE BANKING & L DAN 0 ‘ 


CLO A SMITH Pres PAACON 
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Doesn’t money saved on cigars 
k as good to you as money 
saved in your business? If you 
can smoke better 
cigars without 
additional ex- 
pense, don’t you 
think it’s worth 
investigating ? 


By getting your cigars di- 
rectly from our factory you 
secure better goods at lower 
prices than cigars of equal 
aati can be bought for 
elsewhere, because we pa 
no commissions nor travel- 
ling expenses, and at one 
scoop eliminate the profits 
of Jobbers and Retail Deal- 
ers. We make for ourselves 
what any bona-fide cigar 
manufacturer is entitled 
to— FACTORY 
PROFIT AND NO MORE. 


All orders are shipped on 
approval without advance 
payment and therefore we 
must do our best to please 
everybody at all times. 
Furthermore, the quality of 
our cigars must be main- 
tained and they must be 
fully as good as we repre- 
sent. 





Our Cuban Smoker is 

an honest cigar made of 

clear Havana, with a 

genuine Sumatra wrap- 

per, and will be fon- 

dled by true lovers of 

good tobacco with 

almost affectionate in- 

terest. This cigar is 

equal to the best cigar sold over the retail 

counter at 1oc., and in its blend we have pro- 

duced a rich, mellow, seductive flavor which 

will make your eyes sparkle with pleasure 
and satisfaction. 


Free Trial Offer-—Send No Money 


employ our 

the most expert cigar makers. 

La Reclama Cuban Factory 
Ref.: United States Exchange Bank, N. Y. 
E. H. Ridgeway 


President 


136 Lenox Ave. 
N. ¥. City, at 116th St. 
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Every Man’s 
Necessity 


For comfort, fit, style and economy 
Waterproofed Linen 
and Cuffs are almost indis- 
ble. Wiped witha damp cloth 
¥ are as clean as when new, with 
original whiteness, and nev 
x B sack <a Not celluloi 
rT. uts 
@the Litholin shapes, "” * *°W 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
Uf not at your dealer’ Send, givi: 
~ imber wanted, with remittance, 
= ap Al ae Booklet of 
THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
4,7 Waverly Place, New York 


es 


is interesting, instructive and 

Stamp Collecting Sonavic Seow see yes 
with Stamp Album, a Collection of 1150 fine foreign 
Stamps, catalogued nearly $12.00, incl. about 200 var. 
from many strange countries like Rhodesia, China, 
gone. etc. 80 pp. List and $1 Coupons Free. We buy 
tamps! © £. Hussman Co., Dept. T, St. Louis, Mo. 
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the body, a fertile soil for all sorts of 
trouble. 

Here, then, we have this little bunch of 
idle tissue, about the size of asmall hazelnut, 
ready for ony mischief which our Satan- 
bacilli may find for its hands to do. A 
child kept in a badly-ventilated room in- 
hales into its nostrils irritating dust or 
gases, or, more commonly yet, the floating 
germs of some one or more of those dozen 
mild infections which we term ‘“‘a common 
cold.” Instantly irritation and swelling 
are set up in the exquisitely elastic tissues 
of the nostrils, thick, sticky mucus, instead 


of the normal, watery secretion, is poured- 


out, the child begins to sneeze and snuffle 
and “‘run at the nose,’’ and either the bac- 
teria are carried directly to this danger 
sponge, right at the back of the nostrils, or 
the inflammation gradually spreads to it. 
The mucous membrane and tissues of the 
nose have an abundance of vitality—like 
most hard workers—and usually react, 
overwhelm and destroy the invading germs 
and recover from the attack; but the use- 
less and half-dead tissue of the pharyngeal 
tonsil has much less power of recuperation, 
and it smoulders and inflames, though ulti- 
mately, perhaps, it may swing round to 
recovery. Often, however, a new cold will 
be caught before this has fully occurred, 
and then another one a month or so later, 
until finally we get a chronicaliy thickened, 
inflamed and enlarged condition of this 
interesting, but troublesome, body. What 
its capabilities are in this respect may be 
gathered from the fact that, while normally 
of the size of a small hazelnut, it is no un- 
common thing to find a mass which abso- 
lutely blocks up the whole of the upper 
part of the pharynx, and may vary from 
the size of a robin’s egg to that of a large 
English walnut, or even a small hen’s egg, 
according to the age of the child ond Ob 
size of the throat. 


When Nature is Absent-Minded 


Dirt has been defined as “‘matter out of 
place,” and the pharyngeal tonsil is an ex- 
cellent illustration. Nature is said never 
to make mistakes, but she is apt to be 
absent-minded at times, and we are tracin 
now not a few of the troubles that our fles 
is heir to to little oversights of hers— 
scraps of inflammable material left lying 
about among the cogs of the body-machine, 
such as the appendix, the gall-bladder, the 
wisdom teeth and the tonsils. One day a 
spark drops on them, or they get too near 
a bearing or a “ hot-box,”’ and, wit a flash, 
the whole machine is in a blaze. 

Never neglect snuffles or ‘‘cold in the 
head” in a wee child, and particularly 
in a baby. Have it treated at once anti- 
septically by competent hands, and learn 
exactly what to do for it on the appearance 
of the earliest symptoms in the future, and 
you will not only save the little ones a 
great deal of temporary discomfort and dis- 
tress—for it is perfect torment for a child 
to breathe through its mouth at first—but 
you will ward off many of the most serious 
troubles of infancy and childhood. We can 
hardly expect to prevent all development 
of adenoids by these prompt and painless 
stitches in time, for some children seem to 
be born peculiarly subject to them, either 
from the inheritance of a particular shape 
of nose and throat—‘‘ the family nose,”’ as 
it has been called—or from some peculiar 
sponginess and ire to inflammation 
and enlargement of all these tonsillar or 
lymphoid “‘glands’”’ and “kernels” of the 
body generally—the old ‘‘lymphatic tem- 
perament.”’ 

We are, however, now coming to the 
opinion that this so-called “hereditary” 
narrow nose, short upper lip and high- 
arched palate are, oo percentage of 
cases, the result of ids in infancy in 
each successive generation of parents and 
grandparents. At all events, there are now 
on record cases of children whose parents, 

ndparents and great-grandparents are 

nown to have been mouth-breathers, and 
who have on that account been sharply 
watched for the possible development of 
adenoids in early life, and these removed 
as soon as they eapeeset and they have 
grown up with we ethan on wks nos- 
trils, broad, flat palates and regular teeth, 
overcoming ‘‘ hereditary defect” in a single 
generation. 

Curiously enough, their origin and ances- 
tral relations may have an important prac- 
tical bearing, even in the twentieth century. 
At the upper end of this curious throat-brain 
canal lies another mass, the so-called pit- 
uitary body. This has been found to exert 
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KJE E NOH 


Automatic Razor Sharpener 


is absolutely guaranteed to sharpen any kind of a razor 
blade better than any other strop you have ever used. 

That is a broad guarantee, but we know what the Keenoh 
Sharpener will do, and we want you to try it. 

It strops the razor with a concave stroke—a thing no 
other strop will do— and it never fails to produce a smooth, 


keen, straight edge. 


Works automatically—no chance for a mistake. 


Human 


hands do not touch the razor. It makes shaving a pleasure. 
For sale by hardware, sporting goods and drug stores 


everywhere. 


Write to-day for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Razor's Edge,’ ani mention your 
dealer's name. It contains a lot of valuable information for shavers. 


Reference 





The Keenoh Sales Co., 519 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Guarantee: The Keenoh Automatic Razor Sharpener is 
——— 6absolutely guaranteed. i 
30 days’ trial, return and money will be refunded. 


If not satisfied after 


Farmers Deposit National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mission 
Vertical 
File 


Solves the Problem 


Gives you a modern, compact office system for filing correspondence, 
a) invoices, business or legal papers at practically half what you expected to 


pay. 


Each drawer holds 5,000 letters. 


the correspondence with 


any one party — both letters and your replies —or all the papers on 
any matter — can be arranged together ready for instant re: 
Time saved in filing—delay and annoyance saved in finding them again. 


4-Drawer, 
Solid Oak, 
Dust Proof 


© This 


Fine enough for any office. 
Other sizes — 3 drawers, $9.7 


Letter File $12 


Shipping weight, 100 Ibs. 
S; 2 drawers, 7 


Drawers 22% inches long, 12 wide, 10% high, inside. 


All prices F. 0. B. Monroe. 


Invoice and legal size cabinets proportionately low in cost. 


Fi . h Golden or weathered oak, finished all four sides. 
1Inis a oe Roller Bearings. Patent Lev 


lower in every drawer. 
solid oak, dust proof and equal in service to any file made 


Oxidized 
er Lock- 
Guaranteed absolutely, 
Send today for 


one of these artistic, substantial time and labor savers, if your dealer cannot 


supply you. 


Write for catalogue of Weis Card Indexes, Sectional Bookcases, 


Postal Scales, Clips and other business economies. 


letter? I've looked in six files for it."’ 


The We Mfg. Co. 


28 Union St. 
Monroe, Mich. 








A Competitive Hearing, 
— Side by Side,— 
and— Nothing More! 


For this reason we send All 
Wing Pianos on Trial 


We buy for each piano a Railroad ticket and 
send one of any style to you—freely and free.— 
BECAUSE you have an ear for music — you know 
what pleases your ear—and we know that the 
WING PIANO simply overflows with music. 


The Wing Tone 


As a result of 40 years of study our larger sized 
pianos are made to produce a maximum of reso- 
nance and depth of tone. Now in this respect we 
will freely match them against any piano at twice 
the price we charge. 

Tens of thousands of WING PIANOS haye been 
shipped on trial to homes from Maine to California, 
and purchased after trial. 

The WING PIANO was established 3 years after 
the Civil War (1868) and has made a vast success, 


You Need These Books 
THEY ARE FREE 


We send two good books — not mere catalogues. 
One ‘“‘ The Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos,” is a complete Reference Book on the Piano 
subject. Technical descriptions—but in plain 
language —illustrates how all pianos are made 
— History of the Piano with large Lithographed 
pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS— Differ- 
ence between excellent materials and labor and 
cheap substitutes.— Reveals agents’ methods, etc. 
An extra large and very handsomely illustrated 
book of 162 pages. Instructive to every member of 
the household: 

THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 
writing for 12 years. 

Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at 
once or fill in the Coupon. Cut or tear it out and 
mail to us now while you think of it (and while 
you have the coupon). You will be under no 
obligations whatever. 


WING & SON 





Wing Building ,361-383 West 1 3th St., New York 


THE WING PIANO—FOR 40 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO 


WING PIANOS 


Ask a Hearing 


Also 95 
50 23 Othe, Styles 


We refuse to sell through dealers 

THEIR PROFITS would double the price of 
the WING PIANO without any advantage to the 
purchaser. BUY without the dealers’ profits! 

You are under no more obligation to keep the 
piano than if you were examining it at our fac- 
tory. We pay the freight back if not accepted. 

You Save from $75 to $200 
when you buy a WING PIANO; for you 
buy direct—absolutely.—You pay the cost 
of building it with only one moderate 
profit added. 

With railroads everywhere—and 
business of all kinds done by mail —the 
piano dealer or agent is now unnec- 
essary. Asthe cheap kinds cost less 
than half, the dealers ‘‘talk-up"’ 
and push the cheap pianos—but 
often call them high grade. 


41,000 American Homes - 
have been made happy in the / 
use of the WING PIANO. 
They are recommended by 
Governors, Music Teach- 
ers, Judges, Luxurious 
City Hotels, prominent 
Orchestra Leaders. 
Our @atalogue gives 
names and addresses. 


Very Easy 
Payments 
Accepted 


and old pianos 
and organs 
taken in part 
exchange. 


~ WING 
& SON 


361-383 


W. 13th St. 
New York 


Send to the 
name and ad- 
dress written 
below the“ Book 
of Complete In- 
JSormaiiton About 
Pianos,’ “Story 
Book” and _ cata- 
logue, without any 
cost or obligation on 
my part. 













































































Present 


“‘Nufans” 


Trousers 


Built on smart Hines and in all seasonable 
weights and fabrics. The on/y trousers 
that will fit perfectly without wrinkles 
or folds. The “‘Side Vents” allow three 
variations in waist measure—close, 
medium and open—nearly five inches 
inall. Nostraps—nobuckles. Present 
‘‘Nufangl”’ Trousers are the kind worn 
by men who believe in comfort, fit and 
a well-dressed appearance. Leading 
Clothiers have ‘‘Nufangl’’ Trousers. 
Prices, $4.00 to $9.00. 


If not at yours, we will refer you to 
our agent in Syd town, or supply 
direct by EXPRESS PREPAID 
Only waist and length measurements 
necessary. Write for free samples 
of ‘‘Nufangl’’ fabrics. Address 


Present & Company, 592 Broadway, N. Y. City 





oe both needed 


hem: 


People who do not use Miller Shoe 
Trees generally realize that their shoes do 
not look as well as they ought to— not as 


well as the shoes of many people they meet! 

—the people who put Miller Shoe Trees in 

their shoes every night and thus keep them 
from getting wrinkled and losing their shape. 

The use of Miller Shoe Trees is the only method by 
which the form, appearance and comfort of your shoes can 

f be assured. They pay for themselves in a short time, as 
they make a pair of shoes last at least 25% longer. 

Miller Shoe Trees last a life time, and every man and 

= every woman should have them for each pair of shoes. 

Be sure that our trade-mark is on each pair you buy. It 
is the only protection you have against imitations. 

Miller Shoe Trees are sold by leading shoe dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not sell them, write us 
for our descriptive booklet entitled ‘'Shoes and their 
Care.’' This book will prove interesting and useful to 
you and will tell you how to order the trees by mail. 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE COMPANY 
140 Cherry Street Brockton, Mags, 








WE CAN TEACH YOU TO DRAW‘ 
If You Have Natural Talent for This Work 
Experts Earn Good Money 
We have successfully taught drawing 
by correspondence since 1898. Pract:- 
cai, personai instruction. Experienced teachers. 
Art Director educated in Europe. Successful students 

everywhere. Illustrated Year Book /ree. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
T 207 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 










$200 Genuine Confederate Money ... . 25 cents 
U.S. HalfCent CopperCoin....... 20 cents 
U.8. 20 Cent Piece,Silver........ 50 cents 
U.8. Brectiqns) Currency 10c. Note 50 oon 












































a profound influence over development and 
growth. Its enlargement is attended b 

ntism and another curious 
in which the hands, feet and jaws enlarge 
enormously, known as acromegaly. It also 
pours into the blood a secretion which has 
a powerful effect upon both the circulation 
and the respiration. It is found shrunken 
and wasted in dwarfs. Some years ago it 
was suggested by my distinguished friend, 
the late Dr. Harrison Allen, and myself 
that some of the extraordinary dwarfing 
and growth-retarding effects of adenoids 
might be due to a reflex influence exerted 
on their old colleague, the pituitary body. 
This view has found its way into several 
of the textbooks. 

Blood is thicker than water, and old 
ancestral vibrations will sometimes be set 
up in most unexpected places. 


The Cheerful Side of the Picture 


Now comes the cheerful side of the picture. 
I should have hesitated to draw at such 
full length and in such lugubrious detail the 
direful possibilities and injurious effects of 
adenoids if its only result could have been 
to arouse apprehensions which could not be 
relieved. 

Fortunately, just the reverse is the case, 
and there are few conditions affecting the 
child so common and such a fertile source 
of all kinds of mischief, and at the same 
time so completely curable, and whose cure 
will be attended by such oaying. im- 
 .. on the part of the little erer. 

n the first place, as has been said, their 
formation may usually be prevented alto- 
gether by intelligent and up-to-date hy- 
gienic care of the nose and the throat. In 
the second Ps even after they have 
occurred and developed to a considerable 
degree they can be removed by a trifling 
and almost painless o tion, and, if taken 
early enough, all their injurious effects 
overcome. If, however, theyghave been 
neglected too long, so that the child has 
passed the _— or ninth year before ony 
interference been attempted, and still 
more, of course, if it has passed the twelfth 
or thirteenth year, then only a part of the 
disturbances that have been caused can be 
remedied by their removal. So soft and 
pulpy are these growths, so poorly sup- 
plied with blood-vessels or nerves, and so 
slightly connected with the healthy tissues 
below them, that they may, in skilled 
hands, be conipletely removed by simply 
scraping with a dull surgical spoon (cu- 
rette) or curved forceps, but never anything 
more knifelike than this. In fact, in the 
first seven years of life, when their removal 
is both easiest and will do most good, it is 
hardly proper to dignify the procedure by 
the name of an operation. It is attended 
by about the same degree of risk and of 
hemorrhage as the extraction of a tooth, 
and by less than half the amount of pain. 

But trifling and free from danger as is 
the operation, there is nothing in the entire 
realm of surgery which is followed by more 
brilliant an tifying results. It seems 
almost incredible until one has seen it in 
half a dozen successive cases. Not merely 
doctors, but teachers and nurses, develop 
a positive enthusiasm for it. This was the 
operation that led to the comical, but 

athetic, ‘‘ Mothers’ Riots” in the New 

ork schools. The word went forth: ‘‘ The 
Krishts are cutting the throats of your 
children,’’ and, with the shameful echoes 
of Kishineff ringing in their ears, the Yid- 
dish mothers swarmed forth to battle for 
the lives of their offspring. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to have a child of seven jump 
three to five inches in height, six to twelve 
pounds in weight and one to three des 
in his schooling within the year following 
the operation. Ten years more of intelli- 
gence and hygienic teaching should see 
this scourge of childhood completely wiped 
out, or at least robbed of its possibilities 
for harm. When this is done at least two- 
thirds of all cases of deafness, more than 
half of all cases of arrested development 
and three-fourths of backwardness in chil- 
dren will disappear. 
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comfortable than any other. 












of tanning calf skins. 


the animal’s natural skin. 


made artificially. 











class of shoe stores. 





















Interesting only to 


Well Dressed People 


Stylish Foot Wear 


Both men and women of taste and refinement have given a great , 
popularity to shoes made of ““Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid.” 
They know the leather looks better, wears longer and is more 


The process of manufacturing‘ ChromeTanned Glazed Kid” | 
is one that preserves the gelatinous matter of the skins instead 
of drying it up, as is the case with the old-fashioned method 


That is why “Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” is as soft ag 
That means your feet have a 
soft, pliable covering as near like Nature’s own as can be 


You can find these “Right Kind of Shoes” at ail the better 
Ask the dealer. 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 


The Fashionable Shoe Leather 


He knows. 











































The Fame of 
Tom L. Johnson 


President of this 

ank, as a worker 
for the interests of 
the people is 
world-wide. Few 







men are better 
known and none 
are more apprecia- 
ted. In organizing 
this bank we en- 
listed his financial 
co-operation upon 
the understanding 
that it should bea 
bank for ‘‘the 
people” and not 
or the benefit of 
cophatiots, 

t is gratifying 
that we can pre- 
sent our 


Bank Money Order Plan 


the most perfect ever devised for handling ac- 
counts from depositors anywhere. When 
you send money to us for deposit we issue, 
nstead of the old, clumsy “ pass-book,” wit 
its dangerous features, our Bank Money Or- 
ders. They show, on their face,the amount of 
principal and interest — you know what it is at 
a glance, without figuring. They are Certi- 
fied Checks on this Bank, the safest form of 
commercial paper,and when you need money 
You can have these Bank Money Orders 
cashed instantly — anywhere 
with interest at 4 per cent. The plan is ideal 
— your money is always on deposit, yet you 
have it constantly in hand ready for ine 
stant use in time of need, 


Depasits accepted for any sum from $1.00 up, and 
from the moment your money reaches us it draws 


4 per cent interest 


If you have deposits here, or if you contem- 
plate opening a savings account, you Owe it to your- 
self and those dependent upon you to investigate this 
remarkably convenient and safe method. 

Write for Booklet ‘‘ C’’ to-day, or send us your de- 
posit and we will mail yon BANK MONEY ORDERS for 
thefullamount. The booklet is free — write for it now. 


The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
TOM L. JOHNSON, President, Cleveland, Ohio 


cenuineE GEMS 
Direct from the Mines 


Navajo Ruby FREE 


We seli all kinds of Gems direct 
from first source and warranted genuine at one-half to one-quarter 
lar jewelers’ prices. Birthstones for every month. 

SPECIAL OFFER : Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough and 
Beautiful Art Booklet, ‘‘Native Gems,’’ showing Opals, Turquoise, 
Sapphires and many other gems in actual colors and sizes, both 
mailed to your address for 2c. stamp. Send today. 

The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B44, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
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hve Yair 
Children on Board? 


A Good Magazine is just as necessary to chil- 
dren as wholesome food orethe open air. 


The benefit to them of the delightful amusement 
and refining influences found in ST. NICHOLAS 
cannot be over-estimated. 


For twenty-five cents at any news-stand you can 
buy them a voyage to Storyland they will never 


forget. 
One Great 


The 
Childrens Magazine 


ST. NICHOLAS 


25 cents a copy at all news-stands and book-stores 


| THs Century Company, UNION SQuare, New Yor« 








A complete manicure set in one piece. Two 
inches eo Better than knife or scissors. 
quickest, — 

a 


est, easiest-to-handle nail clipper 
sold, le of best nickeled steel. Unusually 
strong. Dealers every where, or ya! cents; 
with sterling silver handle, $1.00. 
THE H.C. COOK CO. 
25 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 








If interested in this Building Mi 

CEMENT "cosets fs ane four 
Cement Construction. $1 per year. Sample 
Concrete Publishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, 
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FOR MEN 









I WANT 


comfortable 


Crawford ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing Man’? in colors, 


without printing, size lasts—a wonderful patented invention. Shoes made ity write to us. 
| bhp tint on Crawford Tredstrates will not ‘‘pinch the little toes”’ 
spe aoe ad or “run over’ on the side. They allow the foot to 
to anyone fill- assume an easy natural position that will not change 
ing out coupon the original stylish lines of the shoe. 


in this adver- 
tisement, 


“ “ 
Teed Galen Sook; you to know the reason why Crawford Shoes are so are sold by best 


A reproduction ofthis = it’s because they're started right. sau cau. grocers 
We use, in the manufacture of Crawfords, Tredstrate _ them in your local- 


A word to Crawford dealers 


$3.50— $4.00— $5.00 


Tredstrate 


Lasts 

allow the shoe 
to follow the 
correct lines 
of the foot, 
rather than 
making the 
foot follow the 
shoe. 


Crawford Shoes 


dealers through- 
out the country. If 


and why they keep their shape so well 

















dence back 





When you show Crawford Shoes to yourcustomers, 
talk enthusiastically and with that feeling of confi- 


knowledge that these shoes are an honest equivalent 
for any man’s good money. When talking Crawfords 
let the truth guide you— for there are so many good 
points about Crawford Shoes that exaggerations or 
misplaced adjectives are unnecessary. 


CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY Un Made 


of your arguments which comes from a 






No. 2525 — AJAX 


— Mirror Patent. 


A new dress shoe. 
@ & —_ Price $4.00 
2 b 








Crawford 
Shoes are 





ADDRESS 
Brockton, Mass. 














Comfort” Stove 


<_ Have you solved the “ Home 
isinie Comfort” problem for this 
coming summer? 


| 9 Are you planning to put the 
; coal range out of commission? 


it FF Will you do the family boil- 
i ing, stewing and frying in a 
s sane and restful manner over a 
" stove that keeps the kitchen cool ? 


The heat from the 
















your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


™ Rayo LAM 





light for oil consumed — burns longest with 





(Incorporated) 





NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is very powerful, but being concentrated at the opening on the top of the stove, all 
surface radiation (the cause of over-heating in a coal or wood stove) is avoided. 

Thus, though the ‘‘ New Perfection’’ Oil Stove is a wonderfully quick and 
easy cooker, kitchen discomfort is almost entirely eliminated 
by it. Nothing adds more to the pleasure of a summer at 
home than a ‘‘New Perfection’’ Oil Cook Stove in the 
kitchen. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If not at 


made —ornamental—not easily 
tipped over —has perfect combustion— greatest volume of 


If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
































































Gentlemen: 


me free your Hunting 
Man Poster, also your 
booklet showing correct shoe 
styles for spring and summer. 








All that a lamp 
should be the 
Rayo is. Well 


one filling. 
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Back-Up? 


—Spool all unwound 
—Is it going to reverse—or 
will it block the machine 
and tear the ribbon? 


—Without an ounce of 
added ribbon strain the 
INSTANT AUTOMATIC RIBBON 
REVERSE of the 


L.C.Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


always works—and works 
in the tick of a watch. 


Incidentally —it’s the first really satis- 
factory typewriter ribbon reversing 
device. 


—Ask the user. 
Also Send for the Book. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities. 


ALL 
the 
writin 
ALWAY. 
in sight 





DISCRIMINATI 


Will Recognize that the 


—justa 

ex “clean smoke 

~ forclean peopie.” 

‘“ No poisonous vapors 

from boiling saliva 

and nicotine can gen- 

erate in a Freeman 

Pipe. All saliva and nic- 

otine is caught and held by 

absorbent cotton, in reten- 

tion chamber. Smoke 

passes through upper channel, which 

never clogs. No. 12 French Briar, 

bent or straight rubber bit, $1.00, post paid; 344 inch amber bit, 

French Briar, silver mounting, cased, §5.00, post paid. ik 

your dealer, or send to us direct. Money back if unsatis- 
factory after 10 days’ trial. Write for booklet. 








\_ The Freeman Pipe Co., Dept. G, Kalamazoo, Mich. } 








Brass Band 


Instruments. We supply the U.S. Gov- 
cman. ; ces == a > 
son. Our large new 80-page Catalog 

SENT FREE. jrite today. 
TheRUDOLPH WURLITZERCO. 


Tc ¢ arach bY ~ 
CINCINNAT]-08 326 WABASH ® 





We want good live salesmen 


who are anxious to improve their condition and establish a good 
permanent paying business for themselves. No investment re- 
quired, except character, diligence, and work. If you are ambi- 
tious, and are all right, address Sales Dept., 


Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, South Bend, Ind. 





FrOUR-IN-HAND Ties .by Mail 


‘ed $1.00. 
50¢ | f H 


New York Neckwear Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
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THROUGH 
JAPANESE EYES 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


without being caught. It takes the Amer- 
ican psychology to see the difference 
between theft and graft, and the Japanese 
must be here some time before his intelli- 
gence can comprehend it. 

Grafting flourishes in the United States. 
Patriotism, love of country and loyalty to 
office would make such things for a mayor 
of a Japanese city impossible to do. He 
would stain the memory of his departed 
ancestors and curse the name of his chil- 
dren following for generations if he in- 
sulted his honor with such infamous deeds. 
If Japan and America marched to war to- 
gether the greatest enemy of America would 
not be Japan, but ‘‘graft.’”’ The biggest 
grafters are the millionaires and politicians, 
who set the example for the remainder of 
the population to follow; then come the 
business men, lawyers, and then the rest of 
the people. The farmers, being honest and 
not having the chance, do not graft, and 
this makes them to be angry against those 
who steal the chance and everything else 
away from them. 

You have also, my venerated father, 
seen in our newspapers at home that there 
is much trouble raised here about the 
— of Japanese immigration to 

merica. This comes about for many 
reasons. First, on account of race, and 
second, on account of economic or business 
causes. The Japanese can overwork and 
undereat the Americans, which drives them 
out of their jobs to take smaller pay in 
other occupations, which pleasure the 
Americans do not enjoy. 

In San Francisco, for example to be illus- 
trated, two Chinese move in a street an 
no Americans on that account get mad or 
move away. Then two more Chinese come 
in same street, then four, then ten more, 
then fifteen; then the American gets him- 
self very angry and leaves the street to 
Chinese possession. Next, Japanese steal 
along swiftly, with jiu-jitsu manner, first 
two, next ten more, and ask Chinese in 

olite fashion to follow Americans, which 

hinese will not do until thirty Japanese 
enter; then Chinese immigrate themselves 
most quickly elsewhere, and the street 
becomes all Japanese. 

If the population of a country increases, 
as in Japan, at the rate of five hundred 
thousand a year it must leak out some- 
where and take a new country, either by 
immigration or by war. 

I do not blame the United States for 
being angry — the Japanese for com- 
ing thus to take their country away, for, 
being a philosopher according to my own 
ideas, I know very well that Japanese 
would throw stones and play jiu-jitsu on 
Americans if they came to settle in great 
numbers in —_ and cut down wages and 
cut up our blessed country. But, in a 
larger way, also being a = philosopher 
according to my ideas, I blame all govern- 
ments for such conduct. 

Moreover, being also a_ philosopher, 
according to my ideas, I think the talk 
about Oriental or Occidental immi ts 
making bad citizens is all nonsense. Where 
wise Japanese, for instance, acquires dol- 
lars, owns store, fruit-farm and rice-field 
and home, there will his country be in 
good time. Economic interest makes it 
so. People here also say Japanese and 
Americans can’t amalgamate to make one 
of themselves, but being philosopher also 
for the last time according to my ideas, I 
think this nonsense, too. People who so 
say, not being philosophers, see only a 
short time ahead, one century maybe, 
but I, looking very far into the future, 
where centuries count but for days, say this 
will happen contrary to what they think. 

Now, my so much revered and greatly 
honored father, I must close my letter, 
being called by the honorable Mrs. Read to 
scrub the front steps and to cease = a 
philosopher according to my ideas. «4 
your years be without number and eac 
more blessed than the one that preceded 
the other. I assure you that my affection 
for you and my dearest mother and my 
beloved sisters and brothers is enfolded in 
my heart as the golden centre of the lotus 
is wrapped in and protected by its immac- 
ulately white leaves. Perish the lotus 
before it permits itself to suffer injury to 
its expensive treasure! 

Your obedient and affectionate =. 

‘ARO. 
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TAX EXEMPT IN 
STATE OF NEW YORK 





TITLE GUARANTEE 2TRUST © 
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Preferred R.R. Stocks 


Are netting from 4 to 644% 


Preferred Industrials 
Are netting from 6 to 10% 
Selected lists embracing interesting 
statistics furnished on application. 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY for apprecia- 
tion in principal invested at this time. 


LARGE or SMALL 


investments outlined. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 








Buy Tax Bonds 


Yielding 5 to 6% 


Our list is large—school, city, county and simi- 
lar securities. 

Taxes provide means of payment. Conservative 
investors in 30 states buy of us. 

eferences everywhere. Our booklet D, “An 

Argument For Tax Bonds,” and complete list of 
offerings on request. 

Notice our change of address. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
232 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











I have something interesting 
to say to a manufacturer of 


Show Cases and 
Store Fixtures 


who has considered the peculiar trade 
advantages of a branch factory 
in the South. 


W. J. DONLAN, Secretary 


Savannah Chamber of Commerce 
Mint Arcade, Philadelphia 

















Add TONE to Your Sta- 

a tionery inthe Office, Bank, 

; Ya ~~ School or Home by Using 
Only Washburne’s Patent 


a 66 %” PAPER 
o 0.K. FASTENERS 


‘There is genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as 


Perfect Security 


Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 
and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “they 
always work.’’ Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 10¢ for 
Sample box of 60, assorted. Booklet free. 


NO 1B 


MEDAL samestown Exposirion 





SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty, Com. 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D, 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know, 
What a Young Husban 
ght to Know, 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know, 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know, 
What a Young Woman 
ght to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know, 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know, 
$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 
. These books are being 
Wen translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, 
Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 
$1.25 each, post free. In Dutch, Young Man, 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


. . 7 Land Title Bidg., 
Vir Publishing Co.,Pyisaeipnis, Po 








THE ONLY SANITARY 
CIGAR POCKETS 
a 7 ns & Z at wet ED - a 
Protect Cigars from breakage 
or other injury and prevent # 
the scentin 


of clothing # ‘| 
v he 3 








Southern California 


Best place on earth to plant money 
and watch it grow and grow with 
it. Enclose 5c in stamps for reli- 
able information. Address 

Dept. A, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. 2lumb- 
ers are in demand everywhere at g 
w . They have short hours. By our 
method of instruction we make you a 
skilled, practical plumber in a few months. 
so that you will be able to fill a good 
position. Write for free catalog. 

8ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


uban, unused. Quak 
Sears: a |e 


ALL 1 set Nicaragua, 2 unused. Toledo, 
FO R 10 Cc 1 set Ecuador, 2 unused. Ohio. 


1 Perforation Gage. 























CLASS. COLLEGE avo GA 
Tat a0 


FRATERNITY PINS svoRINGS 


BY 4 From us direct to you. thus saving you a middleman’s profit. High-grade work only, < 


but at very moderate 


epee in pon yn oom 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., 


The finest and catalogue in America (show- 
oll te boeesil texte vg a 


charge to any intending buyer. 


Mfg. Jewelers, 83 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE GOLDEN |@ 
RULE IN BUSINESS 





You Surely 
Musta’t Miss Reading 

This Story 
Breezy, humorous, de- 
lightful from start to 
finish, It tells how 
Brewster and the other 
hoys of Fairfield each 
earned money to 
buy a 





A real gun 
r for boys that furnishes 
| 
| 
| 


endless amusement, and at the same time 
gives that true training and development 
@f hand, nerve, and eye that makes for 
healthy, rugged, successful manhood. 
The Daisy Air Rifle is modeled after 
the latest magazine hunting rifle and is 
as accurately and carefully. 
Shoots with compressed air instead of 
, and is entirely free from 





1000-Shot Daisy automatic 
rifle . - $2.00 


Other Daisy Models, $1 to$1.75 
Little Daisy, the new pop- 
gunforchildren. . . . .25 
More Daisy Air Rifles are made than 
all other kinds combined. They are 
sold by hardware and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere, or delivered 
from factory anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of price. 
Write‘oday fora copy of this brisk, 
breezy, out-of-doors story, and 
learn how you can join the Daisy 
ofexpense. Toall 
boys we will send also com- 
plete rules of drill, hints on 
marksmanship and full direc- 
tions for forming a drill com- 
pany of Daisy Cadets. Address 


img Daisy Mig. Co., 287 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


wea! Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may select 
from our large new Catalog, illustra- 
ting all the latest Paris Fashions in 
Hair Dressings. 











Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected human Lair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 
2 of., 20 in. Switch -$ 95 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch s. Sa 
2% oz.,24in. Switch .. .. 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Our 28 in.Wavy Switch .. . 5.65 
PF hi Btemless . 
22in., naturalwavy. . 4.95 
2 0 other sizes and grades of 
- . . « . 50¢ to$25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and *s, $6.50 to $60.00 
P Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 
We will send prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains valuable directions on 
The Proper Care of the Hair.” Write us today. 
PARIS FASHION CO. , Dept. 244, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 











Per Week 


, If You Earn Less 
ean HELP your Salary or Income b’ 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
advertising. 
My System of Instruction by Mail is 
ay, one in existence that has the 
jorsement of the great experts 
4nd publishers, and I am anxious to send 
Prospectus, together with the most 
vee facsimile proof ever given in 
‘ory of correspondence instruction, 
Rid are jay 99 T will show you 
earn from to $100 per week. 
Geo, H. Powell, 848 Metropolitan Aner, N.Y. 





(Continued from Page 15) 


succeed. Ifa business house does so it 
means the loss of all trust and confi- 
dence in the future. 

3. I am no sympathizer with the 
current phrases of the day against 
corporations. I believe the great 
ss of corporations and firms, as 
well as individuals, are conducting 
their business honestly and honorably. 
I am aware that the press freely dis- 
sects reputation without sufficient 
evidence to warrant it, and I believe 
that the public in general should be 


taught that thecommandment, “ Thou | 


shait not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” isas binding as the other 
commandment, ‘‘ Thoushalt notsteal.”’ 

4. In my judgment the standards 
of business are certainly as high, if not 
higher, than when I entered business 
twenty-five years ago. 


Russell Colgate, Colgate & Company, 


New York: 


1. Yes. 

2. No; though thereare many stand- 
ards of conduct in commercial teach- 
ings incompatible with the teachings 
of Christianity, still I do not believe 
that they are necessary to success, but 


rather greater success will be attained | 


by following the teachings of Christi- 
anity. 

3. A.—Graft in every department, 
from highest to lowest. B.—Un- 
healthful desire to make money for its 
own sake. 

4. The standards are about the 
same, but there is much more pub- 
licity given. 


Ex-Governor W. J. Northen, Ailania, 


Georgia: 

1. The Christian religion is simply 
consecrated common-sense. Common- 
sense is eminently the best business 
sense. A man may make money by 
deception and unfair dealings, but 
every dollar so secured is concealed 
theft. Some men can make more 
money by stealing than by honest 
labor, and those whose lives are built 
on principles contrary to the Golden 
Rule prefer this plan. 

2. I cannot say that questionable 
business methods are sanctioned 
trade; they are certainly practiced, 
and are very common. The amount 
of crookedness, if brought to light, 
would be astonishing. 

3. Misrepresentation of goods; tak- 
ing advantage of those who do not 
know the markets. 

4. Iam more than seventy—stand- 
ards are far lower. 


General William F. Draper, lately Presi- 


dent of the Draper Company, Hopedale, 
Massachusetts : 

The Golden Rule, properly inter- 
preted, is practical in business. By 
proper interpretation I mean that a 
man should do unto others what he 
ought to wish them to do to him. 
Common-sense and upright intention 
must be considered in this connection, 
asin others. A man is not called on to 
be quixotic. 

There is no necessity for “‘lying’’ or 
‘‘misrepresenting’’ to insure success 
in business. On the contrary, and in 
the long run, I believe that business 
success depends largely upon absolute 
truthfulness and honor. Further, I 
believe that the business men of the 
community, taken as a whole, to-day 
will average better in common honesty 
than either the so-called idle rich, or 
the employee class, if we may use the 
word ‘‘class.” 

The great evils that I see in the busi- 
ness world are due to the frailty of 
individuals, and cannot be said to 
extend to business men as a class. 

Whether standards are higher or 
lower than when I entered business 
forty-two years ago it is hard to say. 
It is easy to see that there is more 
kd of success now than there was 
then. 


John Shepard, Shepard Norwell Company, 
B 


oston : 


1. The Golden Rule certainly is 
practical in the business world, and if 
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VERJOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


K 


I 


We point to the difference between 

the positively and absolutely safe Iver 

Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver and the 
imitation near-safeties. They have some device 


added to them to make them near-safe. 


The safety feature of the 


Iver Johnson Safely is the firing mechanism itself—not some 


spring or button device to pull or press. 


That is why you can, in 


perfect safety—wof near-safety — kick it, cuff it, knock it, or 


HAMMER THE HAMMER 


“SHOTS,” our booklet, tells all about it in a plain, simple way, so you 


can't go astray on the SAFE revolver question. 


Send for it— FREE 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 22 cal.rim-fire or 32 cal.center-fire, 
3-inch barrel, or 38 cal. center. fire, 344-inch barrel, 


(Extra length barrel or blued 
finish at slight extra cost) 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center fire, 3-inch barrel, or $7 (Extra length barrel or blued 


38 cal. center-fire, 344-inch barrel, - 


finish at slight extra cost) 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers every where, or sent pre- 


paid on receipt of 
head on the grip anc 


pase if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s 


our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York ; 99 Chambers St. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 


IVER JOHNSON SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUNS AND TRUSS BRIDGE BICYCLES 


San Francisco : Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Market St 
London, England : 13 Cullum St., E. C. 


‘a Hammer the Hammer 











MARION’S unextina 


FLATIRON 


Safe, Clean, Handy 
Retains ironing tem- 
perature. 
iron, asbestos rest and 
flask, in full 
case, sent by express 
for $7. 
Descriptive Circular FREE. 
GEO. L. MARION MFG. CO. Tires 
124 Front Street, New York. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
to anyone in U. S. and prepay the /reight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after using 
it ten days don't fay a cent. 


For Tourists me 
Burns Denatured 
ALCOHOL 

Do not buy a bi- 
Factory Prices cycie or a pair of 
tires from anyone at any Price until you receive 
our latest Art Catalogs of high grade bicycles 
and sundries and learn our wuheard of prices 
mand marvelous new offers. 
It Only Costs a cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you by return 
mail. You will get much valuatfle information. 
Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
, Coaster , single wheels, parts, 
repairs and sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-55, Chicago 


4 Ib. nickel i \ 


leather 




















Booklovers Shakespeare 


At a Decided Reduction 


Our offer of slightly rubbed sets of the Booklovers Shakespeare at a decided reduction in price has 
met with instant and gratifying results. c 
reading public, and its merits have caused it to be accepted as the most satisfactory edition of 





No Other Edition 
Contains 


the following invaluable Sea- 
tures. They make Shakespeare 
easy to read, to understand 
and to appreciate. 


Topical Index 


in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 


Critical Comments 


on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, 
Goethe and many other 
world-famed Shakespearean 
scholars. 


Glossaries 
A complete one in cach vol- 
ume explaining every diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word, 

Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set for 
students. 


Arguments 


These give a condensed story 
of each play in clear and 
interesting prose. 


which Jurnish the equiva- 
dent of a college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 


dy Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Richard Grant White. 














have the privilege of paying 


that we could say would be 


The University Society, 





The Booklovers Edition is now pretty generally known to the 


Shakespeare yet prepared for general use. Every set purchased was 
bought after careful and intelligent examination of the books —4he kind of 
examination we offer to you now. The defects in the greater part of these 
damaged volumes are so trivial that most publishers would trust to their 
passing unnoticed. It is in accordance with our system, however, to fore 
stall possible criticism, and we are offering the books at a sweeping cut in 
price —a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration or slight 
signs of handling. You may never be able to duplicate this opportunity. 


All of Shakespeare in Handy Form 


The aim of the Booklovers is to make easy the understanding of Shakespeare's works. 
Every obsolete word, every doubtful phrase, every obscure reference, is explained by noted 
scholars, whose commentaries throw light and interest upon the text to which they refer 
Shakespeare is thus brought within the appreciation of all, whatever their degree of culture 
This edition is printed in large type, from new plates, on selected white paper. There are in 
all 40 dainty volumes (7x5 inches in size), containing 7,000 pages, and artistically and durably 
bound in half-leather. The illustrations comprise 40 full page plates in colors and 400 repro 
ductions of rare wood-cuts. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged editio 
of the volumes contains an entire play and all the notes that exp! 
are the most thorough and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespez 
In the extent of information it contains, the Booklovers is, indeed, a SAatesfe 
Encyclopedia. Vs clearness and convenience appeal to every intelligent reader, an 
advanced students can glean instruction from its many special features 


The Entire Set is Yours for $1.00 


Sent free for inspection — No deposit 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in 
the corner of this advertisement, we shall be glad to send you 
the entire set of the Booklovers Shakespeare, carriage pre 
paid, for your examination. We ask for no money now, We 
allow you ample time for inspection of the books in your ~ 
own home, with the understanding that if they do not ) 
satisfy you they may be returned at our expense. If you é 
are satisfied —and we know yon will be— you retain pos a 
session of the entire set and send us $1.00 only. The New York 
balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 per month. ° 
Can anything ke fairer than this proposition ? - rset | Regen. 
You Should Be Prompt WS 3° (“iar "322i200- 
h | 8 feohlowver 
ou Shou romp $ he Booklover 
binding at your 
ef $25.00. l 
> ron d ? sate face ry 
2 shall pay you $1.00 within five 
x days after their receipt, and 
= $2.00 each month thereafter for 
+ 12 months Lf they are not, 1 shail 
? notify you and hold them subject te 
your order 


f Shakespeare. 1 
at play These n 
p in a general editi 


u may send, 


You should send in your request at once, 
as there has been an eager response on a special ice 
the part of discriminating book-buyers th é 
to this unusual offer. The subscription 
srice of the Booklovers is 
fou can get a set now under the 
above offer for $25.00, and you 
for it a little at a time. Nothing a 





as convincing as this fact itself. 


78 Fifth Avenue Name 


New York pee 
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20th Century 
Method 
of Ventilation 


A Necessity 
For 


Poorly Ventilated 


Public Buildiags 
Hospitais 
Workshops 
Hotels 

Stores 


The OZONE 


Pure Airifier 


generates free ozone by electricity, 
and diffuses it through the air right 
in the room where it is wanted, killing 
the organic impurities in the atmos- 
phere, restores the oxygen, thus creat- 
ing a steady and abundant supply of 
pure, refreshing air, pleasant to breathe 
and invigorating as a breeze from pine 
forests. 

The Pure Airifier is wonderfully 
simple in operation. Requires no 
watching, no trouble, nothing to do but 
attach it to an ordinary incandescent 
lamp socket and turn on the current. 
It works silently, constantly, and there’s 
no complicated mechanism to get out of 
order; consequently it lasts indefinitely. 

It solves the question of ventilation 
by furnishing an abundance of pure 
air at a cost of only a fraction of a cent 
per hour. 

Send for free booklet fully describing 
the Pure Airifier. Tells all about pure 
atr and how to secure it in abundance. 


OZONE PURE AIRIFIER CO., 
125 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Restaurants 














PARIS 


Brand 


SUGAR CORN 





‘*Art may err—but nature never.”’ 
Paris Corn is nature’s triumph— 
the juiciest, most delicious sweet 
corn that ever grew—and we 
bring it to your table with all 
the richness that nature has given 
—nothing lost and nothing added 
—try it and you will be delighted 
with its goodness. 

Our hermetically sealed food products have 

a delicious and appetizing flavor, delighting 

the most exacting taste—ask your dealer, 


We are pleased to send you Free our inter- 
esting booklet ‘* Five Foods Ready to Serve.” 


BURNHAM & MorRILL CO., Portiand, Me. 

















Reduced rates on household goods to 

and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 

Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, 

St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, 
San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


J Freight Forwarding Co. 





THE SATURDAY 


it had been practiced since it was first 
uttered the world would be such a 
delightful = to live in that we 
should not be wondering if there is a 
better. 

2. Honesty, integrity and truthful- 
ness are still the backbone of sound 
business success. 

3. Where the Golden Rule is not 
observed, and where honesty, square 
dealing and truthfulness are not the 
custom, we consider those the great 
evils that exist in business. 

4. To go back fifty years one would 
be inclined to say that standards were 
lower to-day. That is due to a large 
increase in our foreign population— 
people accustomed to different stand- 
ards from what the sterling New 
Englander used in the olden days 
when honesty was the watchword and 
when truth and integrity were the 
general conditions. 


Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota : 


1. We believe it is possible to live up 
to the Golden Rule in the business 
world. We do think, however, that 
many questions would arise which 
would take a George Washington, a 


Phillips Brooks and a Daniel Webster, 
with several other big fellows besides, 
to decide. 


2. We do not know of any commer- 
cial methods that are un-Christian in 
character that are generally sanctioned 
by trade. It is unnecessary to mis- 
represent in order to suc ; 

3. We do not know of any great 
evils which are generally prevalent in 
the business world. 

4. We cannot give you an answer 
to this question, as we are not compe- 
tent to judge as to whether business 
standards are higher or lower than 
they were a quarter of a century ago. 


A Summary of Opinions 


1. The first thing that strikes us, from this 
correspondence, is the sane apprehension 
of the meaning of the Golden Rule on the 
part of the writers. None of them sees any 
difficulty in the way of competition— 
which would seem to be the greatest the- 
oretical difficulty—from the practice of 
the Golden Rule. To the contrary, it is 
because competition must be considered 
that the Golden Rule is practical. As one 
of my a says, ‘‘The under- 
lying principle of any successful business 
in which competition must be considered is 
the power to inspire confidence that just 
value is given for value received, and there 
can be no establishment of confidence 
aside from the spirit of the Golden Rule.” 

2. Do combinations of either capital or 
labor make the practice of the Golden Rule 
impossible? Unquestionably, mutuality is 
the kernel of the Golden Rule. Bad faith 
is the same in a combination as in an 
individual. Men do not become different 
in combinations from what they are as 
individuals. A combination or an individ- 
ual who casts accepted standards to the 
winds and becomes a moral pirate rhust 
expect to be dealt with as a pirate. The 
Book of Divine Grace reveals no mercy for 
Satan. But, in the business world, as in the 
entire sphere of human action, there is 
a court of appeal, contempt of which is 
suicidal—the great fair-minded court of 
Public Sentiment. And Public Sentiment, 
as the t majority of my correspondents 
recognize, is for the Golden Rule. 

3. Business in its intent and in its con- 
duct in the main is sound. The unanimous 
verdict of this testimony is that misrepre- 
sentation and deception are barriers to 
success. This is the voice of years of expe- 
rience, and the value of the testimony 
cannot be overestimated. 

4. The skies brighten when the present- 
day standards of business are compared 
with the past. Over ninety per cent. of 
the replies received assert that standards 
are higher than they were a quarter of a 
century ago. A few see, in the recent 
revelations which the investigation of some 
of our largest business systems have laid 
before the public, proof that the sense of 
obligation is less keen than formerly, while 
the — see in the spirit that has 
forced hidden things to light and con- 
demned them evidence that we are morally 
more sensitive. Business has not been 
free from conduct that must be con- 
demned, but business men themselves are 
condemning that conduct. 
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antiseptic cleansing. 


tious substances. Test it. 





Dioxogen is NOT THE SAME 











*H2 02 3%."" 







poses. We are the largest manufacturers 
of all grades of Peroxide of Hydrogen 
in the United States. Our highest 
quality, guaranteed absolutely pure 
and free from acetanilid, is sold only 
in sealed packages peering the 
copyrighted name DIOXOGEN. 
Never sold in bulk. Your 
only protection against 
cheap, impure Peroxide of 
Hydrogen is to ask for 
Dioxogen by name. 




















The 
Oakland 
Chemical 

Co. 












New 
York 


F, Y a Dioxese 













The Most Useful \ 
Household Necessity 7 


The _ secret of modern success in dentistry, surgery and sanitation js 

CLEANLINESS. Dioxogen is the safest, surest, most thorough antisep. 

tic cleanser of mouth, teeth, throat, cuts, wounds 

broken blisters, burns, and all conditions re uiring 
Furthermore you K NOW 

when it is cleansing. It bubbles whenever it touches 

pus, decaying tissues, germ poisons, or other infec- 


The Difference Between Dioxogen 
and Peroxide of Hydrogen 


as ordinary 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. There are 50 different 
grades of Peroxide of Hydrogen, all marked 

sa The cheapest grade, used for 
bleaching, etc., selling as low as 24c. per 
gallon, may be marked ‘‘ H2 02 3%"’ 

although highly injurious for toilet pur- 










p is not on the | 
package it is not genuine 


sores, 







































Check This List, Please! 


Are youa 
V Fruit Grower 
V Farmer 
V Dairyman 
V Breeder of stock 
V Poultry Raiser 
V Florist 
V Gardener or Park Superintendent 
V Nurseryman 
V Tobacco Planter or Packer 
VY Cigar Manufacturer 
Or have you 

V Buildings to coat with water paint or 

whitewash, 
VY A town or country place to keep 
beautiful and clean? 









lf so, let us send you particu- 
lars about the Dayton Sprayers 
and Whitewashers. All styles 
from $1.00 (hand) to $150.00 
(horse power). 


*¢ Climax ’’ $10.50 
With Agitator and Bbl. 
$13.55 


“ Progress” 


12 gals., $21.00 
20 gals., $30.00 


Goto 
include hose, 
nozzles, etc. 


Catalog on application. 


Dayton Supply Co. 


Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 





















ts FLAT-ENDED TE 


with circular biting edges that remove dust c 
cleanse the skin in the bath, open the, 
give new life to the whole body. BatL. 
BER BRUSHES are all made this way. M 
price. Beware of imitations. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXI 
¥’S RUBBER MASSAGE ROLLER 
SAILEY’S BATH A’ 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH A 
RUBBER * 
W'S SKIN FOOD (largejar) ...... 
100-page catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods Fre 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., ** Boylston BOSTON, MASS. 


STRONG ARMS 


FOR 10c. in stamps or Coin 


I will send, as long as they last, one of 
my charts showing exercises that will 
quickly build up shoulders, arms, fore- 
arms and without any apparatts. 
They are beautifully illustrated with 20 
half-tone cuts. Regular price 25 cents. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
12 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42d Street, N. Y. City 


















































Ifyou can whistleatune 
youcan playit on the 







appeals to the larger’ 
because of its low cost. 
Free, handsome catalog. 
Played with THE TOLEDO 8 
keys like a piano. 406 Berlin Block, Toledo, 9. 





15th SUMMER SESSION — 1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Weeks — June 22 to August 14 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy — 
Over 200 courses for Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduate. 
ry courses. University credit given. Expenses low. 

. 1064 students last summer. For 
EDWARD H. KRAUS, Secre 
822 Oakland Ave. Ann Arbor, 
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Earning Money Any one can do it and no experienc: 


isnecessary. THE LADIES’ HOME” 
JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST have made 
sure. If you think you'fe going to amount to something write to 
The Curtis Publishing C y, Philadelphia 
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SSS se? S&S 


From the Mill. 

Free delivery. 

Usually hosiery 

is sold from mill 

to wholesaler, from wholesaler to 

retailer, and from retailer to you. 

’s a long way ’round,—like go- 

from Pittsburg to Chicago, by 

gay of New York and Boston. -If you 

had next door a hosiery mill which 

would supply you without charging 

the wholesaler’s and retailer’s 

ts, you’d buy your socks there, 

wouldn’t you? Most assuredly! 

Because, then, you’d get the extra 

yalue in the goods, or have the extra 

money in your pocket— whichever 
way you view it. 

That’s our idea exactly; and Uncle 
Sam stands ready to put you next to 
our mill, All you have to do is— 

Enclose $1, give your size, and 


state colors wanted. Choice of 

brown, blue, black or gray. 
We will send the eight pairs and prepay them. 
y per- 


Money back if you want it. We refer 
mission to Second National Bank, Reading. 


Lercum Hosiery Co. 
Reading, Pa. 
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trade-mark stamped 
on the soles. 
‘The Edueator wa: The wrong way : 


Comfort — room tor five toes. Discomfort — pinched toes. 
"Lets the foot 
grow as it should" 


For every 
member of 
the family— 
infants 
to parents. 


DullCalf, PatentColt, 
Kid and Russia 
-Calf. Strong yet 

flexible soles. 


By mail 25c. extra & 
the sole. ‘ 
Wearers of Rice & Hutchins 


Shoes are comfortably, taste- 
fully and economically shod. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


=) . WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gj) 


Dept. A, 10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 








How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Send for my 64 page illustrated 
book, 


Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathi: 
sheasty described wit 








the correct path to health and 
st e ver 200,000 al- 
ready sold. on i 


of 

10c. (stamps or coin). Address 

PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Respiratory 


Specialist, 
764 Bristol Bidg., 500 Sth Ave, NewYork 
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IMMORTAL YOUTH 


(Continued from Page 9) 


thoughts. ‘‘My teacher gave me a block 
of marble. I saw a statue in it. I made 
Peggy see it. She got excited, too. Sol 
put off finishing the bust of the rich woman 
—though I needed the money.”’ 

‘‘He did need it,” said Peggy, stubbornly 
clinging to the third person. 

& I asked Peggy to pose for the 
statue. But she wouldn’t. I implored 
her. But she wouldn’t.”’ 

“Trish colleens is wild things, but they 
have clane hearts.” 

‘‘¥-told her it was for the cause of art and 
beauty, but she wouldn’t pose.” 

iy t I wouldn’t.”’ . 

‘“‘T told her it would make her immortal.’ 

‘‘But I wouldn’t.” 

‘‘Then I begged her for the sake of my 
ambition. And she cried a little. But she 
wouldn’t. And then I said, ‘For the love 
of me, Peggy, will you?’” 

‘‘And I did. For the love of —of him.” 

‘‘T remember now how scared she was, 
how she hid and begged me not to make her 
pose, but finally she came out from the 
screen, hiding her eyes, and drawing her 
hair about her. And she was like—all the 
beauty in the world, like music for the 
eyes. And she blushed so hard.” 

‘‘T’m blushin’ now to think of it,’’ said 
Mrs. Flannery, in a voice too low for him 
to hear. 

‘‘But I told her there was no reason for 
her to blush. It was the noblest use a 
woman could make of the beauty God gave 
her. And then I began the statue.” 

“Go on; you’re remimberin’ it right. 
But are you remimberin’ anything of the 
money?” 

‘“‘The money? Oh, yes. Peggy wouldn’t 
take it. And there was a little left. 
And that gave out, and I had a hard 
scramble for food.” 

“It was hungry we used to go in thim 
days. But what did we care?—we was 
young, the both of us.’’ 

‘‘And it grew cold, too. And I couldn’t 
keep up a good fire. But P insisted on 

osing. Afid the last day—but, if you’re 

“Bey you'll remember.” 

e stopped short, defiantly—and Mrs. 
Flannery caught the torch from his hand 
and ran on: 

‘‘You—he was finishin’ it, workin’ like 
a madman. And he forgot the time—for- 
got me—forgot the cold. And I waited 
there, unwillin’ to spake a word to wake 
him, and I grew colder and colder. Faith, 
I turned blue. And I shivered so he would 
have noticed it, only it grew darker and 
darker. It was that that he noticed first 
—the darkness. He worked till he couldn’t 
see; and thin he yells—I can hear him 
now—‘ Peggy, it’s finished! it’s finished! 
we’re immortal, you and me!’ and thin— 
if you’re the man, you'll not be after for- 
gettin’ that.” 

Harbeson took up the relay. ‘‘All the 
answer I got was a little sigh. I ran to 
Peggy—and she had fainted away. I 
wrapped her up in some costumes and 
blankets. Then I kissed her, and we were 
both sort of crying and laughing at the 
same time.” 

‘Yes, and thin?—and thin?” 

The scrubwoman’s face was illumined as 
if she stood in a sunset. But Harbeson did 
not see her; he went on: 

‘‘ And then I ran out and borrowed some 
aoe of a friend, and Peggy and I blew 
ourselves to ii 

‘‘A table dee héte, wit’ wine.”’ 

“That's right. We were young and 
we were crazy, and we loved each other. 
What else mattered?” 

Blinded with the far focus of his eyes, he 
saw only the — of Peggy, and his 
groping fingers caught the gnarled knuckles 
of Mrs. Flannery in a clutch of rapture. 
The scrubwoman’s ancientness fell from 
her and her dusty heartstrings jangled like 
an old harpsichord. But when her eyes 
opened she looked down at her corded fore- 
arms. She was wrenched back from the 
clouds and she groaned. 

‘‘For the love of Heaven, mind what 
you're doin’. If annybody should see us 
what would they say of you? Oh, and I 
was almost thinkin’ I was back in thim 
days, and whin I wake up—look at me!” 

rbeson’s mood was too tender to 
acknowledge her crudities. He smiled at 
her tly and answered : 

‘‘But look at me! I think I’ve drifted 
farther away than you have, Peggy, 
darlint.” 
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Why You Should 
Have Your Clothes Made to Your Order by the New York Tailors 


New Fashion Catal nd Cloth S 
The} Most Sauniee Serb Book Bver a Free 


SUITS Measure”? 1220102590 


NEW YORK CITY ALWAYS DICTATES THE FASHIONS FOR THIS COUNTRY. 
SEND us your name and we'll send you Free our Handsome Instruct - 
ive Spring Btyie Book illustrated with Clever ideas for Smart 
Dressers. Je will also send Samples of Cloth and our Self-Meas- 
urement Outfit for taking yourown Measurements at Home. Our 
organization is so complete that you take absolutely NO RISK. Your 
Garments are cut from your own individual Measurements by our 
Expert Craftsman. Ali Patterns are preserved for future reference. 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 
We've Tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers and Men Thousands of Miles 
from Hroadway, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for many seasons, and their 
CONTINUED PATRON. is a POSITIVE proof of our SMART STYLING, 
expert workmanship and the INDIVIDUALITY we give our Garments 
IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE, PLEASE 
MENTION IT AND WE WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 
DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. From MILL TO MAN is the TRUE 
way to putit. Having NO Agents we save you at least Two Middiemen’s Profits. 
Write to-day for our Catalog. We send it Pree and postpaid. We also prepay 
Express Charges to any Part of the United States, which Means a Big Saving to You. 


} THE NEW YORK TAILORS, C 729 o 731 Broadway,New York City 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors to Men in the World. 
Est. 17 Years. We Have No Agents or Br h 


Find out whata 
will do for You Commercial Car 


Have you considered the unusual money-earning possibilities of 
motor passenger-cars at summer resorts, hotels, country clubs, 
for sight-seeing urposes and cross country 
transportation ! Ves should write me at once 
for facts and figures on the kind of service 

you require. 

Jo you know the great saving in time and money 
that can be made by delivering merchandise by power 
wagons? Let me tell you the actual experiences of 

others with the RAPID and what it will do for you. 
We make trucks, busses, fire hose wagons, hospital 
ambulances, and anything special desired. 
R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 103 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 
We have some excellent open territory for agents who own a garage. 
Seats 12 Passengers, $2,500. One Ton Delivery, $1,700. 


THE CHARCOAL DENTIFRICE 
Tepe is an improvement in tooth powder making in that it contains charcoal — 
om a natural absorbent — which will take up and carry away the acids and 
MARK decayed matter which destroy the teeth. Charco-Dento has every in- 
gredient necessary to clean, preserve and beautify teeth and heal and 


harden gums. Order thru druggist or send 25 cts. for full size package 
(choice of paste or powder). Sample and booklet sent free on request. AMUEL A. Gor 6E th St..New York, N.Y. 


SS a eT 
Will your complexion 
bear ¢his comparison?/ 


























Baby’s 
Skin is 
Velvet 


because as yet there 
has been no opportu- 
nity for clogging up the 
skin-pores with drying 
perspiration mixed 
with the dirt and grime 
of ‘tout of doors.” 
More important than 
this, baby’s face has 
been untouched by im- 
pure soaps, greasy 
cosmetics and dusty 
powders that are a great deal worse than dirt for clogging 
up the skin. The pores must be kept clear if the skin is to 
remain healthy, and you can no more expect to get a good 
: complexion with an unhealthy skin than you can expect 
4 =. to get a diamond by polishing a cobble stone. 
t > There is one proved way of keeping the pores o- 
. clean — massage with S 


Pompeian Massage Cream , 


IT GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN oe wee 
> 49 Bt. 
= Govdana Onis 
Gentlemen : — 
Please send, with- 
Y out cost to me, ome 
Ry copy of your book on 
©. facial massage and a 
liberal sample of Pom- 
peian Massage Cream. 


Wrinkles and crow’s- feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles 
are rounded out and double-chins voor sect | by its use. The use of this ¢ 
preparation keeps skin, flesh, muscles and blood-vessels in a healthy, 
natural condition, which resists the imprints of time,work, worry 

and care. 10,000 jars of Pompeian Cream made and sold daily. 


Would You Like a Free Sample? 
Also our illustrated book en Facial Massage, an inval- 
uable guide for the proper care of the skin. 50c. or 
$1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the world, on 
receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it. se - 

ame 
THE POMPEIAN MFG.CO. ¢& 

49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio = 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all whe ~ Address 
are particular in regard to the quality of the soap = 
they use. For sate by all dealers —25 cents a cake A s 
box of 3 cakes, 60 cents vy 











Floors 
mM aAw 


from Dus rs 


In stores, dust is a source of loss to 
every merchant and of danger to the 
health of every employee and cus- 
tomer. In schools and public build- 
ings with untreated wood floors, the 
dangers of dust-poisoning are an ever 
present menace to pupils, teachers and 
the public at large. 


To remove the evil it is necessary 
first to treat the floors. 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


has proved eminently satisfactory for 
this purpose in thousands of places. 
Use proves that it practically eliminates 
dust and destroys all disease bacteria. 


It also preserves the floors and pays 
for itself many times over by redu- 
cing the labor and cost of caretaking. 


Not intended for household use. 


Sold everywhere in barrels, half- 
barrels, one and five gallon cans, 


On request, we will 
apply Standard Floor 
Dressing to one floor 
of any building of a 
public character AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE 
Write for particulars and 
ovr book “Dust and Its 
Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Canadian Pacific Lands 


HE Canadian Pacific Railway 

Company has for sale 9,000,000 
acres of agricultural lands in thegreat 
grain-growing Provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Prices range from $8.00 to $25.00 per 
acre, according toqualityand location. 


Easy Terms of Payment for Settlers 

An actual settler may purchase not 
more than 640 acres on the ten install- 
ment plan, 

Purchasers who do not undertake to reside on 
the land are required to pay one-sixth of the pur- 
chase money down, balance in five equal annual 
installments with interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. 

Maps showing the lands in detail have been 
published and will be sent free on application to 
Department “*K*’ C. P. R. Land Office, 
Winnipeg. Write particularly for map of 150,- 

000 acres of open prairie lands in the far- 

famed winter wheat district, the land of 

the warm Chinook wind, in Southern 

Alberta. Price of first class lands in this 

district, $15.00 per acre. Intending settlers will 

receive special attention from local agents. 
F. T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
1. L. DOUPE, Asst. Land Commissioner. 








Simple — Powerful 
The INDIAN has always excelled all others in speed, 
control, reliability, hill climbing in every competi- 
tion. Durable. Upto date. Special Cat. KX tells. 


HENDEE M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass. 











THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


‘“‘That’s: what he—what you used to 
call me,” she murmured with a strange 
radiance among her features. Harbeson 
felt the glow of this Indian summer, and 
he groaned aloud. 

“Tf I could only have sold that statue I 
should have put your beauty into a hun- 
dred masterpieces, Peggy. But nobody 
would look at my work. And I got poorer 
and poorer. And the rich woman came 
back to have the bust finished, and—and I 
married her, P: hg 

“Tt’s well I know that. Didn’t I go 
away and throw meself in the river, the 
same night.” 

‘‘No! No!” he cried with a tremor of 
dread. ‘‘What a dog I was! I never 
dreamed of that.’ 

“Don’t fret over it now,” Peggy smiled, 
all motherly. ‘‘Sure, and I didn’t drown -- 
more’s the pity. Somebody fished me out 
and brought me back to life. I come nearer 
goin’ to jail than to Heaven, for the attimpt 
at suicidin’. But the judge gave me a sol- 
emn talk and let me go whin I promised 
not to try it again. But I couldn’t stand 
the sight of a stoodio anny more. I hated 
the word artist—thin. I went back to me 
own kind —coalheavers and the like of that. 
It was thin J met Flannery.” 

‘‘And he married you?”’ 

(4 in 9? 

“It was like Venus being married to 
Vulcan.” 

“Venus! Humph! It wasn’t long that 
I was a Venus after I took to supportin’ 
Flannery. He bate the Venus-blood out 
o’ me.” 

‘‘He beat you! He dared to beat Peggy 
O’Donnell!’”’ Harbeson gasped, unable to 
5 ere ee ne 

aughed. e Ta e lock o 
hale ae showed the scar. 

‘‘Not with his fishts only,’’ she said. 

‘‘Where is he? I could kill him for 
that!” 

‘‘You’ll have to kill the dead, then. Sure, 
and whisky got to him before you, only a 
short time ago.” 

‘‘And he left you nothing?” 

‘‘Nothing but a little more room and a 
chance to spind me own earnin’s.”’ 

Harbeson’s head drooped under a load 
of shame as he realized what his own neg- 
lect had meant to the ama of his youth. 
He felt guilty of a crueler crime against her 
than yaprsg barge had done. 

As he sat bent with the weight of re- 
morse Mrs. Flannery studied him. The 
incense of remembered dreams faded from 
her mind. Harbeson became once more 
the capitalist; she once more was Mrs. 


Flannery. 

“T’ve loafed long enough,” she said 
briskly, picking up her sceptre, the mop. 
‘*T must get on wit’ me scrubbin’. Good-by 
to ye.” 

arbeson reached out and caught her 
arm impulsively. 

“You'll never scrub again, Peggy— 
never! It’s pretty late in the day for me to 
try to make up to you for all you’ ve lost, but 
Til do my best. You shall have everything 
now that = a to have had then. 
I couldn’t buy it for you then, but I can 
now. And I’m going to see that you never 
want for anything more, Peggy O’Donnell.”’ 

She looked at him with bewilderment. 
Her eyelids clenched tightly, but big tears 
welled through them. 

“‘T shall never want for anything more, 
did you say? Oh, sorra the day! Can you 

et me back my youth, and the beauty 
’m after losin’ so long ago? Can you?” 

He drew her to the estal where the 
little nymph crouched in her ambrosial 
perfections. He said: 

“‘They’re here, Ns Hype beauty — 
my love—our youth. e three were all 
young together, and now you and I are— 
what we are, Peggy. But she’ll be smiling 
just like this when we are dust in our 
graves. Art is—immortal youth, Peggy, 
and eternal love. I’m going to carve your 
name here alongside of mine. And when 
this old city falls in ruins they’ll carry our 
little nymph to some new city, and she 
shall be young and slender and smiling and 
beautiful—for our sakes, Peggy, darlint, 
forever and ever. Amen!” 

This was a trifle abstruse for P: , but 
she had her own joy of the thought, for she 


said : 

‘“‘T had no childer by Flannery, exceptin’ 
two poor, little, sickly waifs that died in their 
cradles—praise be! I’d kind o’ like to think 
that this is our child—yours and mine— 
and will live se after us—always young, 
always like me whin I was Peggy O’ Donnell 
—and beautiful—and you loved me.” 


6f/e Underwear 
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TRADE 


Ay. Shirts or 


VY. Drawers 


MARK 


Garment ; 


et 


It isn’t best because it’s open knit—It isn’t best because it’s 50c the garment, but it is 
because it’s ‘*Porosknit.’? No maker can produce as good an underwear—no wearer can expect beth 


Because some dealers are willing to sub- 
stitute inferior imitations, we caution you 


on every shirt or drawer—if you don’t find the 
an honest retailer. 


If you can’t find “ Poroskniz” 
for our booklet “Inside Information,” 


to see that the “Porosknit” label is sewed Chalmers Knitting Co., 1 Washington St., Amsterdam, New 














for a limited time a handsome 


Waterson Fountain Pen 
postpaid for 50c 


GOLD FILLED pen point. 
Handsomely finished 
vulcanized 

rubber- 


stock, factory in 





with directions and filler. 


Send money order or 2c stamps only. 


WATERSON FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 
Sales Dept., 312 Society for Savings Building 


A Waterson Fountain Pen 


Why pay $1.50 to $3.50 when we are offering 


Same type of feed as best 

$3-00 fountain pen. In regular 
sizes and will last for years. Complete 
Warranted satis- 
every way or money cheerfully refunded, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Health Merry - Go -Round 


It’s a real Merry-Go-Round with a real organ that will play 
any tune. The children do the propelling with an easy for- 
ward and backward swing that gently exercises every muscle, 
develops the lungs, straightens the back and strengthens 
the limbs. It gives the motion of rowing without the danger 
of water; brings roses to the cheeks; makes appetites keen; 
keeps the little folks away from dust and the perils of the 
streets ; enables mother to know what company her little ones 
are keeping; makes them popular with their mates. Pays for 
itself times over in many ways. Each Health Merry-Go- 
Round has four comfortable seats. 

Not a toy for a few days — it will last for years. Built sub- 
stantially of iron, steel and seasoned hard wood. Handsomely 
painted in black and red. Organ has three tune changes 
and more may be had any time. A good toned instrument. 
Hexagonal canopy is ten feet in diameter, neatly made; an 
ornament to grounds and shelter from sun and rain. 

father’s invention for his child. Physicians endorse it. 
To see it is to buy it. e make a special offer to parents. 
Write today for details about 
THREE DAYS TRIAL OFFER 


Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 17, Quincy, Ili. J 
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PP NG ee, ay Peres 
For Every Smoker 
1e20}-2@ A real boon to pipe smokers. No more nicotine Y 
—no bitter taste—no rank smell. Others have_4 
so declared—we jutely guarantee it. No 
need for broom straws —throwaway string cleaners. } 
Spiral easily removed, cleaned & replaced. A clean, < 
cool, healthful smoke. Genuine Briar—different 


cctere PENNANTS 


To introduce our Goods we will send 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. i 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 
&, 


shos : = is a certain help 
or ingrowing nails. rspiring, 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. Wi 
have over 36,000 testimonials, 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggi 
and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. 2B ; 
accept any substitute. Sent by) 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 

FREE Trial Package sent by mail. 
ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy,N.¥, 


ment is money in the bank at 6%. 
} for booklet “S,” which tells all about 
=) #/; our Certificates of Deposit. 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


CAPITAL'$100.0002 BILLINGS, MON’ 


| The safest and most profitable nv | 


jal made-to-order Pennant 6x18 inches 


spec: 
[like cut] for 25c. Two to four letters, any colors, 


best felt, stitched graduated letters, satin ribbon 


id a t- 


mings, handsomely finished. Pennants for # 4 
Colleges. Money back if not satisfied. Sea 


< 
for complete catalogue and terms = 


agents. Class, College, and 


Pins, Fobs, Hats, Gay 
Pillows, Athletic Goods, 
THE W. C. KERN CO.,409 E. 57th St., CHIC 





styles. Only genuine Kleanpipe on market. 


Every Z 
pipe guaranteed. 


1 postpaid; currency or money ¥ 
order. KLEANPIPE CO. |] 
. Tolsma 4 
Bldg., | 
Detroit, Mich. 





PATENTS 


RETURNED 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated G 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILEENS & CO., ‘WASHIN GTON, D. 











Health and 
vigor in every 
stroke. Light as a 


feather—staunch and swift and ~— 


steady. Good for years of hard service. 


GEO ETAT 


Trade Mark Send for free catalog today. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 103 Middle 


~ 


The name plate guarantees quality ~ 
and correctness of model and construction. 


Agencies in all large cities. 
Street, Old Town, Maine 











The rapid and continued in 


crease in the number of our depositors 


is the best evidence we can offer to prove that Banking by Mail with 


this old established institution 
depositors in all parts of the wo 


is safe, convenient, and satisfactory to 
rid. Send for free booklet ‘“‘M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


OUR BUILDING CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 


6'2 


SECURED OR FEE | 


49 
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An UNDERFEED Sq 
Furnace Story 








| 4 = 
ODERN ALADDINS One weeks output — 
are found all over this 


glorious country of ours— without castn cu ay te column Se a than PikesPeak 


show how coal is force 


Aladdins who, without the aid under fire, whichburns on tap. 
of a wonderful lamp, are able to turn smoke into 


money. This is no Arabian Night’s Dream, but a ~ MATTRESS 


’ page from America’s Chronicles of Fact. The 

















IKE’S PEAK, as you know, is one of the three highest mountains in America. 
It rises 14,147 feet above the sea level. 
‘et —one single week’s output of Stearns & Foster Mattresses, placed end 


Saves One-H If F on end, would reach several thousand feet higher than this Monarch Mountain. 
at a This tremendous sy is the result of making a mattress of perfect 
comfort; that is absolutely pure, dust-proof and vermin-proof, never lumps, 


never needs re-making ! 
to toe Two- Thirds ‘ The value of a mattress depends upon the quality of the cotton used and 
ay 


the way in which the fibres are “ laic 
e Mattresses /oo# very much alike. The result is, many mattresses are sold as the Jest that are 
of Coal Bills § made from lifeless, short-fibre cotton that gets hard and flat; some even are made from filling 
j taken from second-hand mattresses and comforts. After being put through machines, such filling 
| looks like fresh cotton, but the ssc/ean/iness and risk of contagion rema 


Stearns & Foster Mattresses are made of absolutely pure, fresh cotton by the Stearns & Foster 


Smoke and gases wasted in other furnaces must pass through the flames, are * “Web Process’’ of crossing and re-crossing the fibres into ontinuous webs, which gives the Stearns 


; rf & Foster Mattresses their perfect comfort and wonderful /2/ 
$ ™ ; < ; is : They are made in four grades, ranging in p cording to the le of cotto: sec, 
consumed and turned into money-saving heat units. In the Underfeed, fuel is cine Geen mate. tome quotes, menging a price accessing to the grote of coften weet. 
fed from below and all the fire is on fop. Cheapest slack yields as much clean, | rate ating dealers have Stearns & Foster Mattresses. The grades are Style A. the finest; lenox, 
a m e ° . . yrade H indsor, Grade C, and Anchor, Grace D, the least expensive f your dealer hasn't 
even heat as highest priced anthracite. There’s where the dig saving comes in. hth btitimmithnoutkua~@Aakae °C CC ate § a 
> you the name of a dealer who has, or see that you are supplied 


F. A. RICKER, of Mount Joy, Pa., sends this joyful message: ‘‘Your Underfeed Our “ Bedseem Besk’’ gives facts every woman should know 
—installed in 1906—has given excellent satisfaction. It CONSUMES ALL the | aboutamattressbeforeshe buys. Write forit. Address Dept. H 
smoke, gas and heat units which largely escape through the smoke-pipe and up THE STEARNS & Foster Co., C:NcINNATI, 
the chimney from all topfeed furnaces. The grand feature of the Underfeed lies Largest Makers of Cotton-Felt 
in that continuous mass of red-hot coal on top, which is never deadened by cover- = Mattresses in the World. 
ing over with fresh fuel, from which smoke and gas escape unconsumed. By 
using cheaper grade of coal, I’ve saved a very large item in the cost of coal.’’ 





























We've many such happy testimonials that we’ll gladly send in fac-simile, with our ¥ ; Branch Offices and Warehouses : 
illustrated Underfeed Booklet, which fully describes this Aladdin among Furnaces. | oy jhe Mills: Pittsburg: Terminal Ware- 
Services of our Engineering Department and heating plans—FREE. Write : General house in which 


to-day, giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. ae Cincin- 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. Branch. Branch st. Lous 


DEALERS — Our Latest Proposition is Worth Asking About. 
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Mor wie Secs Sk | Oc a Day Will Double the Efficiency of Your STYLE 
known the comfort of a | | Bookkeeper or Clerks ! NEATNESS 


real shave with a real ; 
razor, are not easily con- Ne and will give you quick and accurate results in the COMFORT: 
verted to the use of the accounting, extending, costs, payroll, balances and THE IMPROVED 
more or less attract- statistics of your business. 
ive but unscientific 


modern devices for ) The Com ptometer 


shaving. 


oes 
the 
2 
= 
oy 
: 


adds, multiplies, and divides rapidly, and without 

error by simply touching the keys. The Compto- 

meter is as necessary in your business as a typewriter. It is the speediest, most 
durable, and most satisfactory mechanical calculator ever made. Follow your own 
good business judgment and let us prove this to you by our Special Trial Offer. Write 
for pamphlet at once, and we will send you a booklet describing the Comptometer } : 
and its many uses. es oo sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible parties “Gu The Name is stamped 
cannot be in the U.S. or Canada. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 No. Paulina St., Chicago. on every loop—Be sure it’s 

equalled there 

tor a 


smooth, clean, -y 
cool shave. 
Torrey Razors have e e r ; “CUSHION 


been the standard for 


BUTTON 
many years. The best ee ‘ 
shaving razors known. 7 CLASP 


Ask your dealer for LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
Torrey Razors and SHOES AT ALL SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


5 PRICES, FOR EVERY , , 
Strops. ERROR OF THER Worn All Over the World 


; 
It is worth your while to FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. CF : Sample pair, Silk S0c., Cot 
5 





send for our free catalogue. par’ W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s ton 2c. Mailed on receipt 
It tells just how to select $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other 
and care for a razor. <— menutactusee in the world, because they 
old their shape,fit better, wear longer, and 
The J. R. Torrey Razor Co., 8@ are of greater value than any other shoes. ~@& 


Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be 


of price 
— GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
eee” REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES >. 


_—_ 


[owe Solid Color Silk Barathea 


Woven on our own looms, fashioned 

in our own shops. The only neck- 
wear in the world sold direct from 
Weaver to Wearer. None better at 
50 and 75 cents. If the merit of 


Shibboleth Neckwear 





alled at any price. 


equ 
Weta 
eee aa t@ CAUTION. we L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by 





the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed oon | factory to any part of the world. Illustrated catalogue free, 


Baseball Play ers ae - DOUGLAS, 163 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
gases srt 208 ty beng se BL §.000-$10, 000 | CASH PROFITS 
BLUE Prices to Wine mt = ey =. * Some have cleared $5.00 to $25.00 a day 


making Miracle Concrete Sewer-Pipe R + li 1 Z ed 


Delivery free an 
ywhere in the United States. is frequently made by own- and Drain Tile— It is a business you can 
Basket-ball teams ,tennis players, ADDRESS, bi ised Be grits 3 #4 


. " Start up anywhere and make it pay 
ers of our famous Merry- 
gymnasts, athletes, Canoeists, d Go-Rounds. It ion telieke: big. My free book on concrete pipe for ui Cc 
yachtsmen and baseball clubs pREADE sewerage, drainage and irrigation ex- 
gi 
x it 





doesn't*‘stickout’’ all over it return the ties 
and we will cheerfully refund your money 
Harvard, a reversible four-in-hand. 
Columbia, a square end, graduated 


club tie—a tie to be tied into a bow 


ful, attractive, big-paying on 
sold direct, saving the retailer’s ? , Dig-paying, plains the whole proposition —It gives the absolute facts — Tells 


healthful business. ust a 
profit, Special terms to captains, J how thousands of men are making big money—Tells how you 


. — the thing for the man who § can start without experience — without 
managers, clubs and teams. mc @® MARK = : can’t stand indoor work, or risking a cent. Write today and I'll send BOOK FREE 
Mark si once for BLUE Trade- % . is not fit for heavy work. § 0.U, MIRACLE President Miracle Pressed Stone Co. (Mention collar size.) Both styles in 
Catalogue No. 3 f ae - vee ; Just the business for a man 585 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, U.S Black, White, Brown, Garnet, Purple, 


‘Bo Enemies 
107 Ww. i : ~* + +r Er h > h a d ar rn ROR ROCIO RANA N Vv Choice of ties and colors to suit. 
j La washington Street “Ston, ; Te BID wancs to invest it to the $ Ornamental Wire and Steel a FOR EASTER 

















ALL -: , best advantage. They - ’ Cheaper than wood, com- $2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
TYPE WRI TERS - . . oe” = rapist a ag ta at a » £O@8 bining strength and art. Other shapes in Black and White 
add * require no special knowl- } see i@egoeees For lawns, churches, SHIBBOLETH SILK CO, 
a oe Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED edge to operate. Write for catalogue and particulars. cieten Sead fer - —* oe . 
YWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices Free Catalog. Address Broadway, He 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with HERSCHELL- SPILLMAN co. wy fy at, Se. Send money order, check or two-cent 


ates EY ete 172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. AV. AAW gp ee baa stamps. Write for catalogue “G.” 
OOOO fA RO OICOICOIICIICOICOO NCIC COCIICIICLIC OOOO OOOC Or eer se 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A, 





But the Grocer has more — Thank Goodness 
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